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CIIAPTER I 
MUTINY 


Y experiences in the Indian Mutiny divide themselves 
into two parts, of which the first, the carlier, had a 
terrible, a tragic distinctness. Of it I write. 

In the relief of the winter of 1856-7 the regiment of 
Native Infantry to which I belonged—known as Lindsay’s, 
after the name of the man who had raised it, just after 
Plassey, a hundred years before—was transfered from Bengal 
to the North-West Provinces, to a station lying in the tact 
between the rivers Ganges and Jumna, the act in which, 
and in the adjoining province of Oudh, the Mutiny blazed 
fiercest and wrought its utmost havoc, 

We reached our new cantonment in the month of lebiuary, 
1857. In the same month was the beginning of the Mutiny, 
of that bloodshedding which was soon to incaimadine the land, 
The sepoys declared what they considered to be the cause of 
their revolt by their acts, They refused, no matter at what 
cost, even of life, to use the new cartuidges, the introduction of 
which was necessitated by the proposed substitution of the 
new weapon, the tifle, for the musket, for old Brown Bess, 
whose work was ended—not a bad work, considering that it 
included the Peninsular battles, Wateiloo, and the conquest 0 of, 
India. The sepoy could not put them to his, lips- -it Ws 
necessary to bite off the ends in using them—wtheny. the loss of 
what was dearér Lo him than life, his caste : without a ‘pollution 
which meant the most horrible sclf-loathing,*social ostracism, 
eternal perdjlion; for the cartiidges were smeared with the 
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fat of, pigs and cows, he said. The Government was secking 
to Ghristienise them.” It could not do so by persttasion and 
argument ; it sought to do so by fraud and force; and whet 
device more cunning and devilish than this one which ect 
their military obedience, bieach of which meant death, in 
antagonism to their caste? 

+ The outbreak was subdued. It had given us much concern, 
not with reference to ourselves or the empire at large-—we had 
no thought it was likely to affect cither—but with reference to 
our brother officers of the two mutinous regiments: some of 
them were sure to suffer. Regiments had mutinicd before, and 
the officers had ahvays suffered, most when the bungling was 
really at headquarters, as we considered to be the case now, 
when the criminal ignorance, or apathy, of someone in authority 
had set the loyalty of the sepoy against his faith. 

But the affair was over. Our attention was soon wholly 
engaged in settling down in our new houses; in receiving 
and returning hospitality; in making new, or renewing old, 
acquaintances; in quail-shooting, antclope-shooting, pig-stick- 
ing; with our racquets and billiards and the bath and the 
band; with making our arrangements for the coming hot 
weather. 

Then came the outbreak at Delhi with its slaughter. Then 
came the loss of Delhi, the ancient capital, the resump- 
tion of active sovereignty by its monarch, Then came the 
flood. Then began the six months of sorrow and woe, of 
mourning, of fierce excitement, of horror, of terrible sus- 
pense ; each day might bring the news of some fresh disaster, 
some fresh blow to our power, the sweeping away of another 
English community, 

We had dwelt as princes in the land. We had established 
in it a security of person and property such as was never 
known in it before, and which in our own case was absolute. 
We lived with open doors; went safe where we listed. English 
women and their children travelled over thousands of miles 
anended by_ natives alone, borne on their shoulders. A 
divinity hedged ys round. Our rule in the land was absolute. 
Our worG was law. 

Now what a Change! The prestige of our name had fied. 
The sphere of our influence was confined to the geach of our 
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nems. ¢ We were strictly confined within the limits gf our 
station, Sur white faccs marked us oug for destruction. ‘Our 
lrigh civil functionaries darcd not venture out into the neigh- 
ba@uring district through which but a few weeks before they 
had made royal progress, ‘The sudden downfall of the system 
of government we had so laboriously built up, and, as we 
thought, in the interests of the people, is the event of thetint 
to be most deeply pondered. 

T must now give such particulars 1egarding myself ag seem 
to bear on the narrative. 

T had passed into the service fron. Addiscombe, 1 was 
then six-and-twenty. We grow shorter with age; 1 am now 
a little under five fool ten; I was then a litle over it. 1 was 
broad-shouldered, with a peculiar depth of chest, which made 
me a strong swimmer; Ican in the flanks and carrying no 
superfluous flesh, a great advantage in the coming time when 
obesity cost many a man his life. I was fond of all ficld 
sports, but I was a better shot with rifle than with gun. 
This was due to a certain heaviness, or want of nimbleness, of 
temperament, This prevented also my having my knowledge 
at ready command, so that I came out only in Infantry, 
though I came out not far from the top.* I was fairly good 
at most things, especially mathematics, in class, but not so 
-good in the examinations. ‘That slowness of temperament 
was against me at single-stick, of which I was fond; in my 
favour in boxing, of which we had a good deal in those days: 
T could stand having the worst of it for so long that I generally 
won in the end, And so in the battle of life: I was able to 
stand its adverse blows better than men of a more lively 
temperament, If I have never been so elated as thoy, I have 
never been so cast down,. If the lack of the more sensitive 
nervous organisation, as of the higher mental powers which 
it accompanies, has prevented me from achieving any very 
brilliant success in life, it has kept me from those disa 
and in their case so sad, failures to which the possessi 
of those fincr and more dangerous gifls often genders ufair 
possessors liable. I have been in all thinga—suyure, birth, 





* In the East India Company’s Military College et Addisconbe the 
cadets passed into the Cavalry, Infantry, Artillery, o Engineers, according 
to their posilion in the final examination—R. Ei, 
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intellect—of the middle sort: neither dwarf nor giant, either 
ariscocrat nor plebeian, neither a fool nor a genius. "Iam not 
thanking God that I was not born a genius, but that hig 
estate has its drawbacks as mediocrity has its compensation, 

In this connection I may be allowed to mention that I was 
born and bred in the Church of England, which, for me, 
fictde- the rightful mean between the Churches of Rome and 
Geneva. oe 

I was young, strong, healthy, happy. I had sufficient 
means, 8 good house standing in its own giaunds, plenty of 
servants, horses, dogs, vehicles. I was the member of a gay 
and honourable profession, which might open the way to 
wealth and distinction, through its own channel or that of 
civil employ. It was satisfactory to feel, even then, that the 
Service made ample provision for one’s old age; to think of the 
pension, not only for oneself but for the hoped-for wife and 
children. My social position was of the best. I was a member 
of the governing class, of the ruling race; I had around me 
a most pleasant, friendly society, composed laigely of old 
school and college mates, relations and connections. The 
members of the “Services” were mostly kith and kin, people 
with common interests and associations, common memories, 
common social ttaining and instincts. One had command 
of the finest shooting in the world, Thete were the bad 
seasons of the “hot weather” and “the rains,” but there was 
the supremely good season of the “cold weather.” 

Great the honour of serving the Queen, but we felt a 
separate and distinctive pride in the seivice of the Company 
that had conquered and now governed the great Peninsula. 
We felt a sense of largeness. We felt the Roman pride of 
rule, 

Above all, and beyond all, I had the hope that upon the 
pathway of my life had begun to shine the radiance of the 
star of love, 

+ , Our situation was this, The small station of Afzalnagar 
lay in the flat, open plain by the side of a small native town, 
of greater importance once as standing by the then imperial 
highway. “There were the usual sources of danger in the 
Treasury, with its accumulation of coin 3 in the Jail, with its 
accumulation of ruffianry; in the predatory trikes and fallen 
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noblerfien of the neighbourhood, the mob of the town—yhich, 
as its nafe indigated, was a “Mahomegian One; ir our want 
¢f any defensive posts; in the scattered bungalows with their 
infumerable doorways ant thatched roofs, whose utterly 
defenceless character showed how profound was our belief in 
the security of our rule. There was the usual source of weak- 
ness and dange and anxiety in the presence of a lage nymper 
of women and children—Inglish and Iurasian. ‘The troops 
in the place were my own regiment, a bullock-battary of light 
guns, and six squadions of Inegular Cavalry, whose help the 
magistrate asked for from one of om new stations in Oudh. 
With this compact little force we hoped to ve able to hold our 
own against the armed levies of the neighbouring discontented 
landowneis, the ruffiamy of the town, the criminals of the 
jail, should they rise up and be let loose and combine against 
us. But soon we had reason to doubt the fidelity of the men 
of the Cavaliy, and also of the artillerymen, who, of course, 
were natives. We had the fullest trust in our own men, Our 
regiment had neatly a century’s record of good and faithful 
service ; was commanded by an office: of distinction, beloved 
of his men. 

It is possible that the regiment might never have mutinicd 
but for the unfortunate occurrences in a neigbboming station. 
I do not know for how long the regiment might have been 
able to withstand, elsewheie, the influences, good as well as 
bad, creditable as well as disereditable, that caused the sepoys 
to mutiny; but had it not mutinicd here for another few days 
it would not have mutinicd at all, for at the end of those few 
days the English troops had auived. ‘The men themselves 
attributed their sudden, phtensied outhicak to those occur: 
tences. The news came to us of the mutiny of the native 
regiments at that neighbouring station, of ils “ vigoious” sup- 
pression, Our men declared that that “vigorous” suppression 
meant thal their fellow-soldicis, their co-religionists, their fellow- 
countrymen had been wrongfully suspected, treacheiously dis- 
armed, and then attacked and slaughtered and chiven outof 
the place; that giape-shot had been poured, inlg a body of 
innocent, unarmed men. And the official reco shows, 
cleaily if grudgingly, that there were ground’ for ‘the sudden 
feeling oftage and hotror and indignation by which our men 
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stated themselves to have been overcome: “ ‘The affair,” 6f 
diszeming*those regiments, “ was much mismanaged ; was done 
hurtiedly and not judiciously” ; men were “ drawn into resist- 
ance” who, “had they been properly dealt with,” would “hdve 
remained faithful”; and in the record is the plain declaration 
of the officer commanding one of the regiments that it had 
Iregy.{‘ foully used.” I have to dwell on this matter because 
the sun of our regiment, which had shone so brilliaptly for 
a hundred years, went down in a sea of blood; becduse the 
treacherous and ruthless massacre of our officers by our own 
men stands out among the black deeds of the time ; the latter 
declared it was tht reprisal for the treacherous and ruthless 
massacre of their brethren. 

Those driven-out regiments wexe now on their way to Delhi. 
They would pass near Afzalnagar, on the other side of the 
Ganges, from which Afzalnagar stood about two miles inland. 
Would they go straight on their way or turn and come to 
Afzalnagar? The road of approach crossed the Ganges by 
a bridge of boats, It was determined to anticipate their 
coming by sending down to the bridge of boats a company of 
my regiment with two guns, while a squadron of the Irregular 
Cavalry was placed at a point on the road higher up, where a 
track from a ferry, at which also they might cross, ran into the 
road, It was hoped by these dispositions to elbow them off, 
keep them on their unobstructed onward way. The company 
sent was my own. I wasa subaltern in it. I had had seven 
years’ service, but promotion had been slow; it was soon to 
be accelerated. 

And so I parted from my house and my cherished belongings, 
my memorials of home and college life, my books, my guns, 
my trophies of the chase, and some letters for which, now, 
I would give much gold. And so began that episode in my 
life, separate, distinct, and woefully complete, of which I 
proceed to rewrite, rearrange the simple record. 


CHAPTER If 
A RUN FOR LIFE 


E marched at sudden notice Jate in*the afternoon, We 

marched without tents; they were to follow. We 
bivouacked in the open. We slept on the ground. ‘The night 
was more than usually clear, There seemed a special efful- 
gence in the stars; they shone grandly in the heavens; they 
kept their old watch in the sky. ‘Che lying on the ground was 
unwonted, but not the sleeping out. Thad been doing so, as 
was my custom at this season of the year, for some time past, 
For many a week back the universe had been my wide bed- 
chamber, the heavens my gorgcous canopy. ‘I'here hung they, 
the lamps of heaven, raining down their sacred influence, felt 
to-night more than ever before. In this time of danger my 
thoughts were lifted up more than ever. ‘The earthly emotions, 
too, were quickened. More deeply than cvyer was that new, slrong 
emotion stirred within me. Was the deep longing that had 
been awakened within me never to be satisied? Were she 
and I, whose spirits had begun to approach, to wander apart 
through all eternity? Would the morrow bring an end of love 
and life? Well was it that she was not here, but in a quiet, 
remote station which had not the dangerous protection of 
sepoy troops. Whatever hap to me, ye heavens be kind ta 
her, My thoughts went back more than ever to the dear ones 
far away-—-my mother, my sisters, I thought of my school- 
days, my dear, delightful time at Addiscombe-~-ch to hear the 
reveillé once again! J thought of the present”. Here was my 
first chance of service. Would it bring distinctiqn or death ? 
I gazed up at the stars, Mysterious orbs! jt may’ be that my 
spirit will be sent wandering among you soon—where to rest ? 


7 
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I repented ther Confession of Sins, I said the Lord’s Prayeg, 
and §ll asleep. . 

Early next motning our scouts from across the river came to 
tell us that the mutinous regiments had not arrived yel at the 
point where the road to Afzalnagar led off from the one they 
were on, that they had halted farther back, at the fortress of a 
great landowner, where they had determined to stop this day, not 
Grig-n order to recover from their hurried march, but because 
of a negotiation for making common cause set on foot between 
them and him. Our tents had arrived. While they were being 
pitched I strolied along the bank of the river, below the bridge 
of boats, The present shrunk stream of the river, which ¢x- 
pands so cnormously in the rains, ran for a long way under 
this hither bank of its valley, A little way below the head of 
the bridge it lay in a long, wide, deep pool which seemed 
motionless, it had so slighva current through it. The alligators 
had crowded into this pool as the hares crowd into the patches 
of standing com when the crops are cut in April. They 
lay thick on the sand-bank beyond. The wide, .shallow 
trough, or valley, of the river was made up of the various 
channels of the river, running or dry, of dry morass and 
tamarisk brake and stretches of dry sand, a desolate scene, 
Which the log-like bodies of the ficrce saurians well befit,” I 
thought. A little way below the pool was a ferry, marked by a 
small hamlet on this, and a village on the opposite, bank of the 
valley of the river. This had been in constant use in former 
times, before the bridge was put up ; was in use now when the 
bridge was removed during the period of the rains, the 1iver 
then running full from valley bank to valley bank, Below the 
hamlet lay some boats, 

We lengthened out breakfast, we lengthened out lunch. 
The heat was terrible. Our tents were pitched on the dry, 
haid, denuded, treeless tract at the edge of ‘the valley of the 
river. We had not now—it was the first week of June—the 
simoon blasts and clouds of sand of May. But the still, diy 
heat was terrible. The incandescent air hung motionless, 
The stillness vas choking. The fierce rays of the sun had 
power to ks to madden. Let those who have to judge of the 
conduct of men who had to expose themselves to that sun- 
shine, undergo great toil and fatigue in it, remember the effects 
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of it oa brain and nerve and bodily strength.” In the carly 
hours of the aftcruoon the heat culminated. All qatur® Jay 
still, ‘There was ho sound save the shrfll, keen cry of the kite 
falding from on high. : 

Then arose a noise about us, An order has come for the 
two guns to be taken back to the station. We officers, who 
hutry together, are surprised and troubled. ‘The guns arg 
needed, of most essential service, here, Our men $echn 
disturbed: they gather into groups, there is the murmur of 
excited talk. But the order is clear, precise, peremptory. 
Bugles sound, tents are struck, catts aud camels loaded. 
The two guns have got down into the roagl, begun to move, 
come to a standstill A group of our men bar the way: “We 
will not let the guns go back!” they shout. ‘The whole of our 
men rush down to the spot, we after them. Potter, in 
command of the guns, rides up to Sur men, those who block 
his way, sword in hand, as if to foree his way through them, 
There isa yell, They raise their muskets, Jévery man there, 
or around us, has got his musket, without orders. “If you 
strike, we fire!” The neaiest men scize the reins of his horse 
and bear him back on his haunches. Shouts go up from our 
men gathered along the side of the road: “We will not let 
the guns go back.” “Silence!” shouts Forde, commanding 
us, There isa momentary hush. ‘The order has come from 
our colonel. The guns must go back. Let those foolish men 
get out of the way,” he goes on. 

Yells and cries; tcims of abuse: fierce gestures: leaps and 
bounds: coming madness. 

“Silence !” he shouts, and once more silence. 

“This is nol the lime of the Holce (the Hindoo saturnalia, 
the time of permitted licence of word and action),” he shouts. 
“Tmperil not your livelihood. Be true to your salt.” 

“He speaks well.” 

“Better not to risk one’s living.” 

its Liar.” 

“These English are as cunning as ctuel.” Sy 

A deep hush, All eyes tuned one way. Upon the read, in 
the direction of the station, appears a rapidly nefsing cloud 
of dust, A clatter of hoofs. A group of horgfemen. A 
non-commissioned officer and four toopers of the Irregular 
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Cavalry. They pull up with a crash in front of otremen gn 
the Toad. 

“You have heardewhat has happenedi at’ Talsip ore?” they 
shout. It was from Tulsipore that the two mutinowsregimahts 
had been driven out with slaughter. 

“We have heard what has happened at Tulsipore,’ our men 
and the artillerymen shout. 

“Slay them ! slay them!” 

Poor Potter is down, and his riderless horse is galloping 


_ Wildly along the road back to the station, We are enveloped 
in the swaying mass of sepoys. There are shouts and yells and 


cries and the sound of firearms. Now I am in the middle of a’ 


compact throng of sepoys, ils close compactness mzy salvation. 
Then I am at the edge of it. I am warding off blows with the 
stick I have in my hand. | J jump aside from a leveled musket. 
Iam running along the road towards the bridge of boats with 
the bullets whistling past me, two of the troopers with their 
drawn swords in their hands galloping after me. They say one 
gets out of the way of running in India, one rides and chives 
so much; but I ran then as hard as ever Iran in my life. 
But I cannot run faster than the horses, They are upon me, 
I jink, to the right. Theyiush on. I dash along the path I 
had stiolled upon that morning. They have recovered and 
are after me, I am running along the top of the bank just 
above the alligator pool. If I can get down to the ferry and 
jump into one of the boats I had seen there this moming, and 
push off into the stream, I am safe. But one man lans made a 
détour and headed me, the other is close behind me There 
is but one thing to be done. I must take to the water, My 
worst nightmare had been feeling leg or arm embedded in the 
terrible gin of an alligator’s mouth, and being diagged help- 
lessly through the water. But better that than give them the 
satisfaction of killing me. I rush down the bank, plunge into 
the pool, and begin to swim across. They cannot bring their 
horses down the bank. ‘They pull up at the edge aund fire at 
me with theirfcaibines. The bullets splash in the vvater close 
about me. nt, for my destruction they were probably my 
salvation?” ;, They keep the diead alligators off, Atallevents I 
reach the éppostte edge of the pool without injury fiom man 
or brute, A tamarisk brake is near. I dash pia it. The 
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hersemén side away. I force my way through the tamgrisk 
brake—no easy task, sometimes it is difficult to get*through, 
sGmetimes the light branches slash like whips—to its opposite 
edfe, I peer out cautiously. The troopers may have gone 
back the short way to the camp, got together some sepoys, 
crossed the bridge of boats, and come down to search the 
brake, But I see no one, And my best ally is near-y-thge 
darkness, It comes to my help fast. I leave the brake under 
cover of it and make for the high valley bank. I pass, with 
painful feet, over the loose sand, over the stony clods, over 
the sharp 100ts of the cut-down rushes in the diy morass. I 
have reached the bank at a place wheie it piesenis a sandy 
slope, I clamber up. I sink down at the top, Tindsay’s has 


mutinied, 


CHAPTER IIl 
THE SHRINE IN THE FOREST 


AROUSE myself. I must get back to the station, But I 
am now on the opposite side of the river. I cannot cross 

by the bridge of boats; I must make my way to the village 
which I had noted as marking this end of the ferry, and in 
which the lights have begun to twinkle, I make for it direct, 
along the bank; but this is so cut up by ravines that my 
progress is very slow. At last I am brought to a complete 
standstill. I must strike inland, to get clear of the ravines, 
then make for the village. I pass up through the bare, 
denuded strip along the valley edge. I come to fields, A 
road, a fire burning on the ground by the side of it, No one 
near it. They who made it have gone on. The 10ad must 
lead to the village, There itlooms, I have gone a little way - 
along the track when I hear the sound of approaching foot- 
steps. I step a little off the road. Three men, with packs 
on their backs; traders, 

“ Ho, sirs!” I call. 

“Arreh!” “Arreh!” Two similar startled exclamations 
of surprise, 

“Hynh!” A third voice, a more quiet one. 

“What is it?” “What is it?” The first two voices, so 
curiously alike. 

“Tt came from off the road.” The third voice, different, 
younger. 

“Fo, wayfarers!” I call again, 

“A ghost1#{ A spirit!” cry the two voices, consonant. 

“A Feringhee!” exclaims the third, 

“Ves 2 sahib,” I call out. 

“Let us hurfy on!” “Quickly!” cry the voices of the 
two old men. 

i2 
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#* Let*us.see what he wants,” cries the voice of the youpger 
man. . . 
“Y want to know if this road will take me to the village 
abétve the ferry.” ; 

“Yes; that way,” “That way,” ery the two similar yoiccs, 
quickly. 

“Go not there,” said the third one, distinctive. a 

“Guard thy boyish tongue!” “Curb thy youthtul” im- 
petuosifp! ” cry the two. 

“T must warn him,” says the third, 

“T wish to gel back to Afzalnagar,” I say, 

“That will mean death,” says the third voice. 

“This boyish interference in the affairs of others{” “ This 
youthful meddling with what.does not concern him!” exclaim 
the other two, a 

“Why?” I ask, as I turn and move along by the side of 
the road, patallel with the men. 

“Because all the English people have been killed there,” 
says the man with the fuller voice ; the other two were very 
thin. 

“How? The sepoy regiment—Lindsay’s regiment?” 

“Mutinied, Slew all the English officers, Joined with the 
ball-throwers (gunneis), and the cavalrymen, and the evil- 
livers of the town; sacked the station; slew all the Chtistian 
people ; plundered the Government treasury.” 

T reeled as I walked. 

“What have we to do with what has happened in the 
station?” “Or with people by the side of the rond?” ery the 
two old men, the two old voices, 

“Whence come you, sir?” asks the third man, 

“J belonged to the regiment. I was with the company at 
the bridge.” 

“Tt mutinied 2” 

“Yes—I escaped across the river.” 

“The evil-doers——” . 

“Stop thy boyish chatter!” snaps one of the-old men, and 


“Who would not be in evil case, 
Should keep shut month in open juve, « 


says the ether, using a well-known proverb of the land, 
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“ Elow foolfsh is youth!” 

¢ Discretion comes only with years.” ; 

We have reached fhe high blazing fire, ‘and as the others 
come within its 1adiance I am surprised to find that whilewo 
are very old men, the third is an old man too, 

“Let us sit down and have a smoke,” says one of the very 
old ones. They put down their packs, They sit down near 
ie fire, side by side, two old men with hooked nases and long 
white beards. I step up to the other onc, who has yémained 
standing, and say to him, “ What should I do?” 

“Come with us, sir.” 

“What!” “What!” squeak out the other two. 

“Not to our village, sir; you would not be safe there ; but 
a little further on, to where a goad goes off to Chandpore, 
the garhi (fortified dwelling-place—fort) of Newal Kishore, a 
Hindoo zemindar. It is“only three miles off, You will find 
protection there.” 

Protection! Forced to seck for protection! And our 
commonest title was “Protectors”! 

“Tf you will come on with me, sir, I will show you the turn- 
ing while my uncles rest and smoke.” 

“The foolish boy!” “The thoughtless youth!” exclaim the 
two. 

When we had gone a little way, “ Your uncles?” I say, 

“Ves, sir.” 

“ How wonderfully alike |” 

“Ves, sir. They are twins,” 

“ Their voices too.” 

“Yes, It has been a matter of gteat amusement in our 
village, that exact similarity.” 

When we come to the turning, to the right, and therefore 
away from the direction of the bridge of boats, he comes a 
little way down the branch road with me. ‘Then he stops, and 
says— 

* A man has not hoofs, sir.” 

"Certainly jiot,” say I, surprised. 

“Nor claws,” 

"Why, @F course not.” 

* Nor horns,"© 


“No,” 
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§ Without somofhing in the hand he is powerléss. You are 


empty-handed.” 

«T anrso.” 

Thad lost my stick in the river, 

Take this eth,” holding out the bamboo club he carried. 

“Tt is a very costly one.” 

Besides being heavily shod with iron, it was elaborately 
bound yound with an interlacing of brass wire. 

“Tt ig} that is why I came with you. My uncles would have 
objected to my parting with it; talked of my boyish folly,” 
and he laughed. 

“Fyrom the way they talked I was surprised to see your 
grey hair and beard, I expected to sce a Jad, a very young 
man.” * 

He laughed again. : 

“They brought me up, sir. They’ have always looked on 
me as a boy; will do so to the end.” 

“Infinite thanksgiving,” say I, as he hands me the club, 

“ Thieves and robbers and men of violence will be abroad 
to-night, sir, and you will have to pass through a jungle in 
which there are wolves and leopards ; it may be of use to you. 
You can face a man with a sword with it; you could kill a 

-wolf with one stroke of it.” 

“ Thanksgiving infinite,” I repeat. 

“Welcome,” he says. 

“T can give you nothing but thanks now, but my name is 
Hayman.” 

“ Amen.” 

“John Hayman.” 

“Jan Amen,” 

“Let me hear from you when this commotion is ended.” 

“Soon may that be,” 

“Any English gentleman will be able to inform you where 
Tam.” 

“Keep on this track; take no other. And now, sahib, 
saldam.” ‘ 

“Salaam,” I say, and I move forward, and he goes back. 

For a little while I have him and his uncles, il two old 
dotards, in my mind. Then the thought of what I had seen, 
of what I,had been told, comes upon me in a flood, to the 
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sweeping away of every other, The horrors of that Devils-or 
Witchest Sabbath at Mecrut, when took place the first volcanic 
outburst of the Mutiny, were fresh in my mind. They wand 
be repeated here, In worse form. There they had Ween 
partial, here they would be universal ; there they had involved 
a few, here they would involve all. The dear, sweet women 
with, whom I had been familiar for so many years. The dear 
children who bad given me their hearts, and taken ming, My 
brother officers, my old college mates, my faithful companions 
and dear friends. I walk on unheeding, unobserving, un- 
seeing. A sudden dense darkness. I had been on an open 
plain. Above a thick canopy of leaves, I have passed into a 
forest. But the stars shine bright, there ought to be some 
light on the broad cart-track. JI look down, ‘This is not a 
wide cart-track, but a ngrrow footpath; no cart could pass 
along here. I have got off the track. Where? When? How? 
I know not. How am I to regain it? Only by retracing my 
steps. But how far back will that take me? I move on a 
little farther. The darkness grows even more dense; black, 
palpable, solid. I stand still. Iam helpless because of the 
darkness. An animal could approach me unseen. I hear 
noises about me. In any case it is no use going on in an un- 
known direction, The path may wind round to the cart-track, : 
But it may not. I must retrace my steps, As I turn a gleam 
of light catches my eye, It must be from the fire of some 
wood-cutters, or charcoal-burners, passing the night in the 
forest. It seemed straight, ahead of me. I turn back, move 
on, feeling my way with the club. I feel glad I am not empty- 
handed. Now, for some distance, the trees are lighter- 
foliaged, stand further apart, and I move through a twilight 
gloom—can see my way; but then again comes the darkness, 
dense, profound. I come to a standstill in the palpable 
blackness, Then a sudden stream of light ; twisted roots and 
gnarled and buttressed stems, trees and bushes, stand out with 
a flash, They disappear with a flash, The illumining gleam 
has vanished, as suddenly as it came, It seems strange. I 
have not stirred, It cannot come from a fixed point. There 
it is again, a dancing, wavering gleam. Now I see the source 
of it, now it abides; now the steady red glare runs streaming 
down a long open glade; it comes from a torch, bere at the 
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head af a body of men on foot, moving down the glade, 
moving stfaight towards me. “They are not coming along jhe 
pathway on which’ stand ; there is no path in the glade; they 
“walle over the open sward, That, somehow, makes me think 
that I had better see what they are like before hailing them. 
I step off the pathway, get in among some bushes standing 
under a group of huge trees near, Moving down the glade, 
now they are very near! Islip behind the thick trunk of one 
of the trees, They pasd within a few yards of me, ‘The light 
of the torch, now held up high, falls full on the face and person 
of the man carrying it; on broad, hairy chest; on hollow 
stomach ; on brawny, hairy thighs—his only clothing a narrow 
strip of cloth between his legs; on his head, which, unlike 
those of the others, is bare, and across whose shaven crown 
runs a long clean scar, evidently that of a sword-cut ; on ‘his 
’ + ™. . + 

villainous, one-eyed countenance, “Behind him come five 
other men, one of whom carries a faggot of wood, the others 
baskets and various-shaped vessels of carthenware. Bare of 
foot they move silent as ghosts. But they vanish not like 
ghosts, ‘They pull up a short way off, to my dismay; the dis- 
quiet awakened by the sight of the ugly, evil, ferocious counte- 
nance of the torch-bearer, by the scar on his head, was not 
allayed by the looks of his companions, 

They are not wood-cutters, the bundle of sticks notwith- 
standing. Their looks and bearing assign them rather to one 
of those criminal organisations so rank in India. ‘They lay the 
faggot, and the earthenware vessels, and the baskets, carefully 
down on the ground, The torch-bearer moves a litle way 
further’ on and places the torch in a hole in the root of a tree. 
The flaring light shows it a peepul tree, the sacred fig tree, , 
much worshipped, demon-haunted, 

Beneath it stands a shrine of ‘the goddess Kali. Flares out 
in high relief, strongly coloured, the hideous image of the 
terrible goddess, A jet-black woman standing on the prostrate 
body of a man—he is her husband—one foot planted, with 
full weight, on his stomach, the other strained back on his 
thigh ; her black hair flowing down to the ground ; her eyes 
furiously red, as if she were drunken with blood, ghe is the 
“goddess of blood,” which has flowed in torsents before her 
shrine ; her long, protruded tongue running with blood which 
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dripg down on to her breast; in one of her four hands, a 
scjmitar,in another the gory head of a giant; her flecklace of 
human skulls; the gffdle round her waist ‘of severed human 
hands. I had found the image, when seen befoie, 1epuld-vay 
disgusting, saddening, ludicrous ; had viewed it with feelings of 
horror and shame and fierce indignation; seen now, at this 
our, under these circumstances, it mspires me with a feeling 
of awe, dead stone image though it be. r é 

The men then gather twigs and branches and bitsfof wood 
and light a firey I wondei they do not make use of the 
faggot. In gathering the materials they come very near my 
lurkmg-place. Should they hear my breathing, should I break 
atwig! Asudden terrible dissonance, Disturbed peafowl, utter 
harsh cries; distuibed monkeys,jabber and hoot, The disso- 
narice is as music in my ear. When the flame’ of the fire rise 
up full and strong the torch is extinguished. The men squat 
down by the fire, their faces toward the image, all but one who 
remains standing. I see, by the sacred thread, that he is a 
Brahmin, He removes his skull-cap. He proceeds to the rites 
of worship which I have witnessed before ; makes the “ meat- 
offerings” and the “drink- offerings”; takes fiom the little 
baskets some leaf platters and puts on them various articles of 
food—unleavened cakes, lentil porridge, lumps of coarse sugar, 
curds ; lays them reverently before the goddess, doing the same 
with two little earthen pots, one of which probably contains 
milk, the other, the far-reaching reek tells it, contains the 
potent airack ; pours some water into the hollow of his right 
hand, takes a sip, repeats an incantation three times, pours off 
the water slowly—it is an oblation ; joins together the thumb 
and forefinger of his 1ight hand—both, I know, have their 
special significance—and touches with them his head, the seat 
of thought, his hose, his eyes, his ears, the avenues of the 
senses, his breast, and either shoulder, muttering some words 
each time; took some water, washed his hands, made some 
passes with them in the air, repeated another incantation, 
struck the earth three times with his left heel. He will-now 
present the offerings again,” I think, But instead of this he 
stoops dpwn and takes a knife out of one of the baskets. 
‘What ! is he aout to perform the bloody sacrifice? gMy heart 
stands still, not only at the.thonght that I am akout to behold 
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the tertibleg rite of human sicrifico, but because I knowgthat 
I myself would form the most desirable viclim, the must 
‘acgeptable sacrifice, and I see no others Have they become 
ante of my presence? Itremble, I stand very still. ; 
Then, to my intense relief, I become awaice that the sacri- 
fice of, blood js to be performed in the minor degree. Advanc- 
ing up to the image, thé hierophant gashes a finger, and let 
the blood from it drop on to the red extended tongue of the 
image, rtpeating at the same time an incantation. He binds up, 
his finger with a bit of rag. While he is doing so two of the 
men untwist the withes of the faggot, Is it to build the fire 
higher? No! as they separate the sticks there fall from 
among them to the ground knives, daggers, and then with a 
thud a huge crowbar, I understand now. This was the 
jumper” with which a certain class of burglars bore their way 
into houses, The Brahmin is now making formal presentation 
of the offerings to the goddess, waving his hands from thenr 
to her. This done a man cairies tho iron bar, holding it 
reverently on the open, extended palms of his two hands, to 
the Brahmin, who receives it revetently oh his open, extended 
hands, and presents it to the goddess, and this ends the 
ceremony, is 
The men then proceed to make a meal on the offerings; the 
faggot is made up again—the knives and daggers and iron bar 
being concealed in 1t as before; the torch is re-fed with oil, 
re-lighted ; they are gone, back up the glade, into the forest 
beyond, into the dakness, I remain still for a while; then 
move back to the pathway, and begin to retrace my steps 
along it, slowly in the darkness of the wood; I shall be able 
to go faster when I get out of it. I am nearing the forest 
edge when I hear the jingling of bells, quickly getting louder, 
rapidly coming nearer and nearer. Joyous sound! It indi- 
cates, I know, the approach of a hurkaru, a letter-carriat, 
Now I see the man coming trotting up the pathway, in ore 
hand a small torch, while the other steadies the bamboo pole 
resting across his shoulder'from the ends of which depend the 
pair of leather bags, Along the bamboo*poleshang.the tink- 
ling bells, their purpose to keep off wild beasts, to clear a way 
for him, the privileged messenger, in crowded" street or road, 
Lcall out Hol” “ Henk /” he exclaims, pulling up dead. * 
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“Who is it?” he calls ont, 

A sahib” : 

cA sahib!” he exclaims, as he raises his torch to suayey 
me: “How here??? 

“I was proceeding to the garx? of the zemindar Newal 
Kishore, and have lost my way.” 

. © You are on it,” 

“How? I was eoming along a cart-track and evita! into 
this forest path? ° 

“Tt is a shorter cut to the zemindar’s village, to Caan: 
I pass by the village, leave some letters there.” 

“ Are you a Government servant?” 

“No; in private employ. The village is not far off; I can 
go slowly with you up to it” + 

We are in the dense forest for a while, then emerge on to 
the void open plain, then come to a cultivated tract, where 
dense black masses indicate the position of mango groves and 
villages. 

“That is the one,” says the hurkaru, “to the right, with 
the lights twinkling.” 

We are challenged at the point wheie the cart-track, which 
we had regained some distance back, enters the village, by the 
village watchman, spear nm hand, My companion explains 
who I am (I had told him on the way), and that I wish to be 
conducted ’to the house of the zemindar. 

Salaam, sahib!” he exclaims, as he moves on, 

“Salaam | and I am much indebted to you.” 

“Te was’ nothing; I but rested awhile,” and he trotted on 
again, jingle, jingle, fingle. 

We arrive at the garki, or fortalice, and the watchmatt knocks 
on the massive gateway with the butt end of His spear. 


‘ a ' 
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CHAPTER IV 
I AM ACCORDED SHELTER 


IIE wicket is opened cautiously, 
“Who?” 

“ Ramdeen.” 

“Qh, enter,” 

Next, “Why!” “IIow?” “Whypwhat!” exclaim the armed 
retainers, standing and sitting within the galeway,as I pass 
through the wicket and come into the light of the oil lamp 
placed by the side of the gate. 

“Thou never saidst thou hadst anyone with thee, Ramdeen, 
A Feringhee! He should have been left without; not brought 
in here without permission,” says one of the men to my con- 
ductor, Then, swaggering up to me— 

" Too koun hye? (Who are you?)” he asks, 

Thé form of the question, the use of the derogatory /o, in 
place of the usual honorific af, was an ingult, As he comes 
up still nearer and repeats the question in the same words, 
and cocks his tuban in my face; I give him a clout on the 
ear that sends him back, and disarranges the pretly, dandy set 
of his head-gear. 

I was not one of those given to the striking and beating af 
natives ; I deemed it wrong, Held it cowardly, But this was 
an insult. It was a time whefi the man could retaliate, He 
does clap his hand to his sword, and I lift up my club, There 
is a noise and clamour. 

# Silence!” cries a voice, which, though soft, at once com- 
manded obedience. ‘What means this tumuli, here—within 
doors? Is this an open bazaar ?” 

“A Feringhee,” « 

“A Feringhee!” exclaims the same voice, its intonation,not 
80 quigtl? edmmanding now, 

ay 
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“Who let him in?” cries a harsh voice, from¢the same 
quétter, * 

“He came with Ramdeen, the chokidar, came in with fn 
——without our knowledge.” 

“ He has struck Zalim Singh.” 

A low btizzing whisper runs round the upper buildings of 
te ld?ge courtyard. Lattices open: people peep out. 

“Oh, my mother! Oh, my life!” cries a child’s voice from 
above. “A wicked Feringhee. Dowf below. There.” 

“Silence! everyone, everywhere!” ciies the same voice, 
soft, yet authoritative, now steadier. “Bring him to us,” 

“This way, this Way,” says another of the armed retainers, 
and a little to one side of the gateway I find myself before a 
short length of open verandah, within which another, larger, 
lamp is burning. On a dais, near its edge, two men are seated, 
cross-legged, smoking big hooqas placed by its side, They 
have on simple, plain, but very white linen long coats and 
skull-caps. 

Near the dais stands a Jad, a young man, whose extremely 
long, thin legs, and very shorl, round body, give him a ludic- 
rous resemblance to a stork. He is of a shadowy thinness. 
The oddity of his natural build is added to, made the most of, 
by a short, tight jacket, and very close-fitting trousers A 
loosely thrown on turban hangs in disorderly folds. 

I make my saldam to the two men seated. Only one of 
them returns the salutation. 

“T desire to see the zemindar Newal Kishore of Chand- 
pore,” I say, 

“JT am he,” says the one who had raised his hand. ~Eis 
the soft voice, i! 

“I hope your disposition 1s good?” I, say, using the 
Hindustani equivalent of oar #1 hope you are well?” 

“ By‘ your favour,” he replies politely, in accepted form. 

“Tam an English officer: I was in Lindsay’s regiment at 
Afzalnagar.” * NS sg aie : 

"An officer! Hoonk /” exclaims the other occupant of the 
dais, with 2 confemptuous, incredulous grunt, His the harsh’ 
vole * on 

“We offiter ave,” said I emphatically, drawing myself up, 
and using the royal plural, as is usual with thé “English in 
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Thdia, thugh the less exalted singular is more cérrect 
colloquially, as well as giammatically. No nativ8 of mnk 
whuld use “we are” instead of “I am” when speaking of 
himself. But the well-known imperial forni has its effect, 

“T am sure of it, sahib,” said the gentler-voiced one, 

The commotion was because he struck Zalim Singh in the 
face,” said the tight-turbaned retainer who had conducted me. 

“Struck‘one of our servants in the.face!? cifes the man 
with thé gruff voice, gruffly. 

“Why this harshness, sir?” asked the othe, 

“ Because he addressed me as #00,” I replied. 

“We did not know who he was—thdught him a mean 
white,” said the peon, my conductor. 

“Not knowing, he should have used terms of politeness,” 
said Newal Kishore, the zemindar. « 

‘IF to all dogs you be polite, 
Then you will never get a bite,” 
chanted the long-legged, loose-turbaned lad. 

“Thy jingle hath wisdom in it, Baola,” said the zemindar. 

“Zalim Singh mistook because of the sahib’s appearance,” 
persisted the peon. “ Behold him.” 

My clothes were now dry, had not taken long to dry, but 
after the swim across the river, and the trudge across the 
sand, and over the dusty roads, my appearance could not have 
been pre-eminently in my favour, 

“He made his mistake, got his cuff; tho affair is now 
over,” said Newal Kishore, 

“So it is through life, Mistakes, and knocks,” said the lad 
named Baola, from high up in the air, “ enbalakes and knocks, 
that is life,” 

“Zalim Singh is a brave man, but too much of a ruffling 
blade, of a swash-buckler,” séid ‘Newal Kishore. “ Now go,” 
addressing the peon, “and tell Zalim Singh I command him 
to consider this affair as closed. Abd you a up into the 
verandah, sahib. A seat, Baola.” 

In the verandah stand several of the Ree light, wicker 

work stools which are in shape like hotr-glasses, Baola 
jumps towards one of these with a most extraordinary, long, 
ludicrous leap, at which the rough-voiced man laughs—a 
harsh, grattng laugh. 
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‘Fy the boy mad?” think I to myself, Zao/a méans mad, 
footish, silly; but that is no certain indication, for such 
names are often given to children in India in order to qb- 
precate the anger of the gods, which arrogant, high-sounding 
names are thought to provoke. 

He puts one of his long, lean hands round the narrow 
‘middle of the light stool, comes back with another ludicrous 
caper, and deposits it, with a silly, elaborate caréfulness, by 
the side of the dats, ‘ 

“Monaich of Calcutta! Behold thy throne!” he says to 
me, with mock solemnity, and a wave of his long aim, 

“Ugh! Ugh | Ugh!” comes the harsh laugh again. 

“ What foolery is this?” I say sternly. 

“Never mind him, sir,” said the zemindar. “He be fool 


” 
rou: 16 1 86 a fool to thee, 
What a great fool I must be,” 


rhymed Baola, playing on the phrase. 

“ He is my fool, my jester.” 

The buffoon, the flatterer, the minstrel, the story-teller, or 
private novelist, all have their place on the establishment of 
great men in India to this day, as our grave census papers 
show, But even if it is the foolery of a privileged fool, the 
indulgence in it, towards myself, when I had declared my 
status, was as significant as the insolence of the armed 
retainer. The protecting prestige of our name was gone. 
Now I shall have to trust for my personal safety to myself, 
Snot to my nationality, 

“ Be seated, sir,” goes on the zemindar., 

‘And thou too, Baola.” 

The fool subsides into a sitting attitude on the floor, with 
an inconceivable rapidity. It is like the sudden closing of a 
telescope; and as I have known that sudden closing make 
children and wild men ‘hugh, so does the fool’s subsidence 
draw a short “Ta! hal” even from the zemindar, as well as a 
loud laugh from the other ‘occupant of the dais, With his 
small body;the foel is now as low down on the ground as, 
with his extraordinarily long legs, he was before high up in 
the air, As I came to know afterwards, the jester could 
always’ make his sitting down and his rising up @ Perpetual 
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jeft; could ever with it produce the wished-for laugh. ‘Elis 
small parrot-like head and face, his -grotesque figure, Ris 
mdhstrously long, thin legs, his small deformed body, his 
consequently grotesque movements, were great natural qualifi- 
cations for his profession; and he was not so much a fool, I 
found, ds not to make the best of them. 

“From Afzalnagar, sir?” asks the zemindar, 

“Yes, sir,” I reply. 

“ Run ‘away fiom there?” he goes on in his quiet voice, 

“Run away!” I exclaim indignantly, «It is not a pleasant. 
word to have applied to one—though as a matter of fact I 
had been obliged to run—and haid, . 

“I meant no dispaagement, sir,” said Newal Kishoro, in his 
sOft, suave voice, and with his soft, suave manner, “ Under 
similar circumstances—ahem !—I sheuld apply the same word 
to myself.” 

The natives are candid in such matters, no doubt; but, 
still, at another time he would not, most probably, have 
used the word in regaid to me, He welcomed the oppor 
tunity, 

“Under some circumstances there may be nothing left but 
to run,” he goes on. 

“ Before the fighting bas begun is the best time for to run,” 
interpolates the fool. ‘So say I, silly the wise,” 

‘What were the circumstances, sit?” 

I gave them briefly; saying nothing about the worship in the 
forest—not mentioning it—only saying I had lost my way in 
the jungle until I met the hurkaru. 

“You're purpose in coming here?” asks the man with the 
harsh voice. 

“To claim the zemindar's hospitality ; obtain the shelter I 
was told I should be sure to find here,” 

“The ass |” says my questioner. 

“It is easy to give people sheltet* under other peogpie’s 
rools,” says the jester. : 

“And your further purpose, sir?” asks the zemindar. 

“To get to Lalkote as speedily as I can,* snid-f, naming 
the small station which stood neaest to Afealgagar: 

“Flurrying out of the frying-pan is within tlie scope of a 

€ fool's ynd&rsfanding, but to hasten from it into the fire, that is 
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n 
beySnd it,” said the jester, shaking his head, so thé the lode 
fofls of his turban waggled, 

“What does he say?” I ask. 

“Sir, the rule of the Company has passed away at Lalkote 
too,” says the owner of the mansion. 

“And the sovereignty of the King of Delhi been te- 
established,” says the man by his side, 

“There is no such thing as the sovereignty of as ‘King of 
Delhi,” I say. 

“It existed long before yours,” says he, that one. 

“Guard thy tongue, Dya Ram! Guard thy tongue, my 
good brother!” gays Newal Kishore. 

“Has there been a mutiny at Lalkote too?” I ask. 

“Yes,” says the fool, “and alt the English people have run 
away—ahem !—removed in haste, from there too.” 

“ And the English government given place to the old rule 
of the King of Delhi,” reiterates the hard-tongued man, the 


brother of the zemindar, as now I find him to be: what a 


contrast, in face, figure, and voice, between the two |! 

“Tn name,” I say. 

“One king comes and another king goes, but the king at 
hand is the king I knows,” gabbles the fool. 

“ Exercise not thou thy small wits in this matter, fool,” 
says Newal Kishore, in a voice less soft. “Rulers and 
kings are not things——' 

“Well rhymed, paternal uncle mine,” said the jester; “an 
excellent rhyme, by my belly!” 

“T meant it not. I leave the foolish rhyming to thee, But 
kings and sovereignties are not things for fools to meddle 
with.” 

“The sovereignty of the King of Delhi has been re-estab- 
lished, it has been proclaimed,” persists he named Dya Ram. 
v “Do not thou go changing places with the fool, brother,” 
says the zemindar to him. “Proclamation is one thing,: 
establishment‘ another. Where are the king’s troops? His 
local representatives? Wé live in our own village, and on ou? 
own land;.and“await events here. I have paid the last halt 
year’s land cegs—we shall see who comes for the next half- 
year's, We are country folk who sit quietin our own houses 
minding our own affairs, Most certainly, on the ®n@ hand, the 
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ry (rule) ofthe King of Delhi was the prior one; most certathly, 
onthe other, the-r4/ of the Company’ Bahadur was a goéd 
one, producing peace and quiet, Let all that pass, The business 
in hand is about this gentleman. You will rest here to-night, 
sir———" 

“Do not thou go changing places with the foo},” says his 
brother, interrupting him. “Giving shelter to a Feringlite at 
this time,” / 

“ Brotiler, thou knowest what Munoo says, 'No guests may 
be dismissed in the evening by a householder’: likewise that 
he shall entertain him ‘whether he come in fit season or 
unseasonably’; and ‘the satisfaction of a guest will assuredly 
bring the householder benefit in this world and the next,” 

“J must make’for Tulsiporé then,” Tsay. “I could BO on 
early in the morning.” 

“You could not travel safely in the open daylight; Tulsipore 
is forty miles off, And I could not ‘provide you with means 
of cariiage in the morning, My son is away at a fair with my 
draught-cattle and horses. He returns to-morrow afternoon, 
You can start to-morrow evening, and travel all the night, and 
reach Tulsipore next morning early. That is the best plan. 
It would be very dangerous for you to be out alone in the day- 
time, You had better travel under cover of the night. You 
will remain here to-night and to-morrow forenoon, That is 
settled.” There was a quiet authority in his soft voice, 
“Now is bedtime, Ho! Chimmun Lall.” 

The man summoned presents himself, 

“Conduct this gentleman to a gucst-chamber: sce that ha 
is in no way troubled or molested, and that he has everything 
that he wants: on thy head be it. Hungry and thirsty must 
you be, sir?” 

“Both: much.”, 

“Of course ; you have been deprived of your usual evenirig 
meal at the Mess House,” 

“They have had a different sort of entertainment there this 
evening,” said the jester, “Kook!” and he made an-odd 
noise in his throat. Dya Ram laughs.« 

, se truly fool!” said Newal Kishore quickly to’ the 
ad, ‘ 
“ Whaf dées he mean?” I ask, 
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‘QSir, what meaning is there in the words of fools?” 

6° But it made yourebrother laugh.” , 

“Sir, one fool makes another: folly breeds folly. All hat 
I meant to say was that you had not dined, judging from 
your own account. Chimmun Lall, sce that the sahib has 
food and drink and everything that he wants,” 

o He gives me the “permission to depart,” which really 
means a command td go. 

I rise from the stodl. 

“Salaam,” Tsay, “and much thanksgiving,” 

‘I move away with the chamberlain,  * 

We go down the whole length of the courlyard to the 
further énd of it, Chimmun Lall, who has procured a small 
oil lamp on the way, conducts ‘me into an apartment on the 
ground floor, which, withthe corresponding length of enclosed 
verandah in front, is to constitute my quarters for the night, 
He puts down the lamp and goes away to bring food and 
drink and bed-clothes, The funiture in the room consists of 
a bedstead, a wicker-work stool, a water jar in the corner, and 
a bit of board on which to sit when performing your ablutions 
or when eating, simple but sufficient. I just glance at that, 
What concerns me more is the stifling heat of the place. 
Being on the ground floor the room has no window, All 
dwélling-places, above those of the lowest class,2are built on 
the same plan in the Hast. It is that of a courtyard with 
buildings, two stories or more in height, round it, the lower 
story presenting on the outside, a solid blank surface for the 
whole of its height. This gives the building its defensive 
character; the only entrance is through the one gateway, 
The gir entered my room only through the doorway, which 
had the verandah in front, 

When Chimmun Lall comes back he is accompanied by 
another servant, of lesser degree, who carries a basket of food, 
a jar of water, and the bedclothes, which consist of a pillow 
and sheet. With him comes also the jester. Those of his 
class are always very curious, and he may also entertain the 
Hope of pickingeup a joke or two at my expense, 

“Can I have the bedstead put out in the verandah?” I 
say to Chimmun Lal. “It is stifling close*in here: beyond 
bound hot.” 
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GCerininly. Kullooa and Baola, carry it out.” 

They do so. It is of course very light, 

qi should like to sleep up there,” I say, when we are out in 
the verandah, looking up towards a balcony overhead, 

“That may not be, sir,” said the fool, ‘We could not 
chrry our hospitality quite so far, Those aie the women's 
apartments, 

“No, yo, you could not go up there,” he continues, “T' 
have mace ¢ rhyme, a uhyme— ‘ } 

Tfowever nice and good a cat your tommy-eat may be, 
Up among the singing intds, better nat put he, 
How good! Kook!” 

“Jabber, jabber, jabber: always jabber, jabber, jabber,” 
said Chimmun Lall, a gave and ceremonious personage, 

“ Out of the fulness of the mind the tongue speaketh, A 
fool has no words, but a wise man hath discourse.” 

“And now, sahib, saléam,” says Chimmun Lall to me 
“Fair sleep be yours,” and he moyes away. 

Baola lingers behind the others, 

‘Why did you address me as Monarch of Calcutta?” I 
ask of him, 

* Because that is the only place in which you are monarchs 
now ; your dominion 1s limited to that spot.” 

« And what did you mean by saying there was another gott 
of entertainment at my Mess House this evening?” 

“Oh, did you not know? The sepoys attacked and killed 
the officers while they were sitting together at dinner, Killed 
them all, every one of them, kook!” and he capers away. 


CHAPTER V 
A TROUBLED NIGHT 


DRINK and drink, but I cannot eat. I draw the light 

bedstead to fhe very edge of the ve1andah, in immediate 
contact with the outer air. Dark thoughts throng upon me, 
but I strive to struggle against them. I strive to occupy my 
attention with the things about me, Across the courtyard 
stalls and stables. They seem vacant. The zemindar had 
said his horses and draught-cattle were away. In the corner 
of the courtyard near my bedroom a shrine, before which 
burns a lamp, a point of radiance in the gloom, Within it an 
image, that of a beautiful woman seated on a lotus flower, 
holding in one hand a necklace, in the other a rope. She 
seemed to cast her calm, benignant, protecting glance down 
the whole length of the courtyard. Before the shrine, along 
with the lamp, various shaped vessels, a thunble sending up a 
slender column of fragrant smoke, a pot of basil: offerings, 
food, flowers, cdins. I set my eyes to observe these things ; 
my mind to consider their inner significance, what they may 
mean to the people here, The woman upborne by the slender 
stalk of the flower—what thoughts that—I sink into sleep, 

Time and place considered that sleep must be broken, 
whatever my weariness, whatever my trust in the good faith of 
my host, in his acknowledgment of the sacredness of hospitality: 
was not his brother ayowedly inimical ? 

Idream. Back in €ngland. The servant knocking at my 
bedroom door: No dream, A real knocking, It comes from 
the direction of the stables, The sound swallowed up in the 
weird howling &f jackals, and I drop asleep again. Another 
dream. Anxiogis in the forest, there the shrine of the dread 
goddess, there the brawny, hairy form, the fierce, ynforgettable, 
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one-eyed, countenance of the man who had borne the torch, 
thete his slfiven crown with the white sword-scar. I ge 
towards the shrine. + That is not the diem] image of Kali, nt 
the devilish countenance of the goddess of blood; but the 
softer, the benign and beautiful countenance of the goddess in 
the courtyard. But there the man: the ugly, evil, one eyed 
face, on which the light from the lamp before this shrine, 
which places my bed partially in shadow, shines full: *the 
brawny, hany limbs, I am lying on this bed, not standing 
behind a tree: there is the courtyard, not a forest glade: above 
me a baleony, not a canopy of leayes, I put out my hand and 
grasp the club which I had placed at the head of my bed. I 
feel the minute reticulation of the biass wire wove round it, 
I jump up, step out into the courtyard, into the light from the 
lamp, 

Kya! (What !)” and the man rushes at me, a long knife 
gleaming in his hand, I put the club across me, holding it 
quarter-staff wise, and throw him back with it, I1un back, I 
had been pretty good at single-stick, With a light staff in my 
hand I should not have minded; but what rendered the club 
so lethal a weapon if brought down full on a man’s skull, the 
heavy loading at the end, made it difficult to wield it quickly, 
to use it with one hand. He makes another iush at me, a 
more furious rush, I have grasped the club in the sathe way 
as before, and jumping aside as he was almost on the top of 
me-—he did not calculate on the quickness of hand and foot 
and eye our games give us—I dashed the middle of the 
club against his left forearm and sent him staggering along his 
course. T 1un across the courtyard, towaid the cattle stalls, 
away from him, so as to have more toom for the swing of the 
club with both hands when he comes at me next. I see a man 
emerge from one of the stalls. Thinking him a servant, I turn 
toward him and am about to address him, when my assailant 
calls out to him, I do not comprehend his words; they 
delong most likely to the secret Janguage ofthe confraternity, but 
‘heir import is clear, Both the men rush at me simultaneously 
na combined attack, What to do now was evident, I could 
rot let them both come upon me together, % put-the club 
Jown at the charge, spring forward, meet the ngw-comer in his’ 
ush, dash the hegvy end of the club against his 1ibs, knock 
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him off his legs, Again was it well for me that I bad stood 
behind so many a wicket, my usual position in fhe field, and 
Qlayed"so many a football match, I knew where the #ther 
fellow was, as it were, by instinct. Turnmg sharp round and 
swinging the club up with both hands L,struck him a blow on 
his uphfted arm with the end of it, He*yttered a yell. “Yes; 
your arm is somewhat damaged, my friend!” Then I shout | 
“Thieves! Thieves! Thieves|” “Thieves!” shouts the watch- 
man at the gate, who had probably been asleep on_is watch, a 
not unusual proceeding with the men of his noctu?nal calling. 
A great commotion, Shrll female voices sound from the 
upper rooms, Lights flash, down, up, about, Children scream. 
There is a shouting and calling, “What is it?” “What 
isit?” “Thieves! Robbeis!” “Oh, my mother!” “Oh, 
Supreme one!” “Turn out, men!” “Daka/ Daka/” 
Daka is the attack on 4 house, or on a party of travellers, by 
the armed band of robbers known as dacoits. 

“What is all this?” cries the harsh-voiced brother, Dya 
Ram, fiom the balcony over my head. , 

“ The Feringhee !” cries a shrill female voice. 

“Curses be on his head!” he calls down. Then from an 
upper verandah, a little lower down, comes the clear voice of 
the zemindar, 

“Where is the guard? Keep the men together, Zalim 
Singh, I come, I come.” 

To the noise within is added the yelling of jackals without, 
And now the man I had knocked off his legs utters a cmiqus 
cry, no doubt a signal cry, and darts towards the stall he had 
come out of, the other following him with his dangling arm, 
I rush after them, I stop at the door, I do not like to 
tumble in after them, I peepin, By the light on the floor, 
put by its side to show its position, I see an aperture, at the 
foot of the back wall, through which the first man has made 
his escape, and through which the other, the bigger, brawnier 
ruffian, is wriggling His way, his wounded arm no doubt hurts 
him, But hé has his head and shoulders through, and will be 
wholly through soon, I dart forward and seize him by the 
ankles, ~They*are slippery with oil—it is the habit of these 
thieves to anoint their bodies with oil, so as to make it difficult 
to seize or hold them—and he takes them out of my hands 
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with @ practised wriggle. But seeing a rope lying ner, I 
ke a knot loosely on the end of this, slip it over his anlales, 
then draw if tight, tie it with a double knot, and he is 
ares) But the pull on the rope is very great, greater than 
he himself, in his position, could exert. I go back against 
that, tug hand over hand along the rope until I reach 
the peg driven into the earthen floor to which therothay 
end of it is attached, and wind the rope round it. He 
cannot - Dew pull himself out or be pulled’out, He is a 
safe prisoner. ‘There are voices at the door. I go out, 
There 1s Newal Kishore with a drawn sword in his right 
hand, a small round shield on his left arm; behind him a 
guard of his retainers armed with sword ‘and spear and 
matchlock. 

“They say, sahib, that you | shouted ‘Thieves | Robbers |’” 
cries the zemindar quickly. 

“T did” 

‘But where are they?” 

“ One of them is in there.” 

“Tn there!” 

“ Yes,” 

“Let us go in and capture him!” cries Zalim Singh, the man 
with whom I had the!encounter, 

“JT have secured Him,” I say. “He is tied by the heels; 
lying on the ground, He was trying to creep through a hole 
at the bottom of the wall, He is one of the men I saw in the 
forest.” 

“Saw in the forest |” 

“Yes, when I lost my way, as I told you, I saw them 
worshipping at the shrine of Kali.” 

“Beneath a peepul tree?” says Newal Kishore quickly, 

“Yes; the same,” 

“They had planned this attack, They were worshipping 
for it, Let us enter, sahib, And you, Zalim Singh, ‘The 
rest keep back.” 

“All but me,” says the jester, hopping in after us, 

“That is it—I understand,” says Newal Kishore, when we 
have got in, “They have enlarged the stable drain. They 
knew the position of it, and that the masonry*about it had got 
loose. We gnust look to our weak points, Robbers and 
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thiewes will now be active, Perchance we may knaw thjs 
fellow. Know his face,” 

The members of these Indian criminat guilds and cgo- 
fraternities carry on some honest occupation as well, not only 
in order to add to their means of subsistence, but to shield their 
nefarious practices. ‘The murderous Thugs pursued the in- 
offensive callings of cultivator, mechanic, tiader, as well: many 
even held posts under the English Government, 

“You tied his legs very tight, sir” the zemindar says ; “see 
how still he lies,” x 

Fle lay very still—dead still. 

“We must now pull him in, Be prepared, Zalim Singh, 
These men are ready to fight under all circumstances, He may 
have some weapon in his hand. , Drag thou him in, Baola.” 

“Tf he puts his hands on either side of the hole it may be 
very difficult to pull him in,” says Zalim Singh. ‘We may 
have to go 1.0und and pull him out.” 

“Trial first,” says the fool as he seizes the rope with 
a grin and a caper. “Oh, you are coming in!” says he, 
grimacing at the aperture ; “it is like the hauling in of a fish, 
You are coming in, my beauty! Now to land him!” and he 
gives a tyg that brings the captive in with a run. 

“Why'l What!” ciies the fool, dropping the rope and 
jumping aside. ‘“ There is no face to recognise!” Ee points 
with his long, lean forefinger. ‘He has no more head than I 
have.” 

Tt was true. We all fell back, A headless trunk lay be- 
fore,us, The dissociation of the head and body whose con- 
junction had impressed itself upon my brain so deeply, affects 
me with a feeling of bewilderment as well as of horror, 
There it lies; the brawny body without the fierce, cruel, one- 
eyed countenance: that away. 

“What has happened? Who has done this?” I exclaim, 

“His friends: those without: the other members of the 
gang. They have carried off the head to prevent recognition. 
They are gone, We must have this trunk removed in the 
morning, It rust be thrust out through the hole, We must 
have the Brahmins to purify the stall. No horses or cattle 
may stand in ifuntil that is done, Put something across the 
hole, Zalim Singh ; drive in two or three pegs across it, and 
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get a tharto watch,” and the zemindar sheaths his sword and 
wpiks out into the courtyard, 

There he tells what we had found to his brother and the 
other male members of the household now all assembled, 
and the boys rush away to carry the tale, the startling tale, to 
the women in the tooms above, 

Newal Kishore is not sparing of his eulogiums, 

“Tt ig to the sahib that we nre indebted for our escape 
from thd Toss of life, of many lives, perchance—peichance loss 
of everything,” he cries, ‘See how soon has been proved the 
truth of that saying of Munoo which I quoted to theo, Dya 
Ram, that the satisfaction of the guest will bring benefit to the 
householder, And it may be that the benefit to us has been 
without limit, In this time*of want of Government protec- 
tion, and of fearlessness on the part of the wicked, we know 
not what loss of substances, what worse ills, might not have 
befallen us had the robbers gained possession of the house. 
But tell us, sir, how you became aware of their being here— 
two gained entrance?” 

“Yes.” And then I narrate how I saw and knew the man, 
how he rushed at me, the arrival of the other, my blow to 
each, my shouting “ Thieves!” 

“He was anxious to kill you before you could do that, give 
the alarm.” 

“You fought well, sahib,” said Zalim Singh, clapping me on 
the shoulder, and I did not mind the familiarity, 

“These English people are great fighters,” said someone, 

Then I tell about my rushing after the two men into the 
stall, of the disappearance of one, of the othor being halfway 
through the aperture |when I seized him by the ankles, hig 
wriggling them free-—— 

“Of course they were oiled ——” 

*Yes,”—my tying them with the rope. 

“How clever{? 

Most clever!” Alnd again some other of the lads rush 
away to narrate the stdry to mother and sisters, 

“You heard them digging?” said the zemindar, 

“Yes,” I said. 

“And the man din watch at the gate. did not,” he ‘said, 
significantly. ¢'] shall talk with him,” 
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“T soon lost the sound in the howling of the fickals; & 
was very loud and véry near—apparently, close under the 
wall.” 

‘Most close,” said fy diyly, “ Why, it was the robbers 
themselves who made the*gry. To imitate the calls of birds 
and the cries of animals, su h as owls and pea-fowls, jackals, 
and hyzenas, and go on, is parhof their calling, But still the 
watchman—however, that for to’gorrow.” 

Then, in reply to a question from the gruff- voiced brother, I 
give the full details of the worship the forest. 

"I suppose the, iron 10d they piesented before the shrine 
was the one used fo enlarge the draip?” 

"To be sure,” says the zemindara “They had noted that 
drain, its condition. They knefy my} wo sons, braye men and 
bold, and many of my retainers were 4 away. They planned the 
attack for to-night. They made wd ship to their goddess, 
But our own goddess proved the stroriger.” 

Most deeply are we indebted tojyou, sir,” he went on, 
“byt most deeply are we indebted t our goddess too, It 
was by the light of her Jamp that you s@w the man.” 

“ And he wag secured by means of aftope,” said the jester. 

“True, A most wise word, fool, Tet the lamp before the 
shrine be 1eplemished. Fresh offerings of the silver and gold 
we might have lost shall be made t@ her to-morrow. Had 
the robbers obtained possession of fhe house I know not 
what might have happened ; loss of life} loss of honour, loss of 
everything. ‘Thousands of thanks to you, sir. Deeply am I 
indebted to you, sir, My life and fortune are at youn service,” 
he says in the haste of his gratitude, 

It was nothing, I had to fight fo my life,” Isay, “ My 
being here indicates my cause of gratiyude to you,” 

“ Have you all you want?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Ts your bed comfortable?” 

“Most, by your favour” 

“You will be glad to find the rest{ which has been inter- 
rupted.” 

“Yes; I am very tir 

“You were not too tired to fight gugood ight Wik the 
robbers, sir,” said Zalim Singh, 
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“ AS far that, however tired a man may be his arm@ will 

rk to save his life,” T said, 

So will his legs,” said the jester. 

We separate, 

As I am moying across the courtyard towards my verandah, 
I feel that many eyes are gazing down upon me from above, 
Doubtless what I have done has been told to them with 
exaggeration. As I pass by the shrine I gaze at the calm, 
protecting face, at the rope dangling from one hand, with a 
strange feeling. I had come in contact with something new. 


CHAPTER VI 
A HURRIED DEPARTURE 


HE next moming I found myself the honoured guest, 

The master of the house sent to inquire how I had 
slept. The mistress sent a simHar message. Should I like 
awarm bath? It is prowded. It was strange to find oneself 
without any of the ordinary conveniences of life. Camp life 
had taught me how to do without them or find substitutes for 
them: the chewed end of a bitter twig did very well for tooth- 
brush—the natives so use it—but I find the prettily inlaid 
wooden tooth-comb a troublesome substitute for my hair- 
brushes, However, the bath was the great thing, and I found 
it delightfully refreshing. Then my food was brought me on a 
fine brass dish, and I had a fine brass cup to drink out of. 
“They will be defiled,” I say to Chimmun Lall, the 
chamberlain. ‘Assuredly,” he replies, ruefully, “but the 
chowdry has ordered it so.” Chowdry was the caste title: 
ofhonour of his master. 

And when I go to see the chowdry he is once more 
profuse in his thanks and protestations: his house and life are 
at my service. I am lucky to find myself in such safe, 
pleasant quarters. I am obliged to the robbers, 

I ask eagerly about the news from Afzalnagar. 

“None, sir, I haye gent a servant in there to obtain 
information. He has not returned yet.” 

We settle about the mode of my going, “My sons and the 
horses return in the afternoon. I supply you with a horse 
both fleet, and rstrong: he will carry you the forty miles, 
You can reach your destination under cover of the night. 
There is no difffeulty about finding your way: a village road 
takes you straight to the high road, and then yor follow that, 
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earm *you with a sword, You will be best by yourself. AZou 
stgtt thé moment it is dark.” 7 

TT remember the letter-carrier of the night before, I ask if 
I could have the letters sent by him. 

“You cannot, sir. It is a private post. But I can send 
them in my own 4/afa (envelope), You put them into a 
small envelope and direct them, and I will put them with my 
letters in a bigger one.” 

“They will reach ?” 

“Most assuredly, sir. Many great bankers and traders are 
concerned in this post, Very important communications go 
by it,” . 

‘ return to my own room. There falls on the house the 
deep stillness of the early afternoon hours, the hottest of the 
day, The bustle and movement ,of the morning, with its 
multifarious household duties, those connected with the pre- 
paration and distribution of the midday meal, the one cooked 
meal of the day, are over. Now is the time for repose, for 
rest, Now is the time to avoid the open courtyard, into 
which the sun blazes down, and seek the shade of the 
verandahs and rooms, Now is the time for the calm siesta: 
best to pass these flaming hours in sleep. A deep heavy quiet 
hangs over the house. Supplied with writing materials I have 
passed a couple of hours—a boy fanning me—in the writing 
of letters—-one official, the others private, In the latter I 
give particulars of all that has befallen me. It is from such 
letters that this narrative is compiled, and remembranee ; 
those who passed through that terrible time know how in- 
effaceable are its memories. I had just directed my envelope 
when the calm chamberlain hurried into the room with a very 
disturbed countenance, The chowdry sahib wishes to seé 
me—at once. I find him in a state of great perturbation: his 
suave quiet mode of manner and speech gone, 

“You must depart at once,” he says, 

“Depart at once?” I say, 

“a Yes.” 

se Why? ” 

“They are sending out troops from Afzalnagnar to s6)26: 
you, wy servant has just come back fréin there with s¢hd, 
news. 
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“iow did they learn I was here? From him?” 

‘No; he jis faithful. It must have been from those deyl- 
spawel robbers, You must leave at once?” 

“But now! in the heat of the day, in the open sunshine! 
You said that it would not be safe for me to be out in the 
daytime: that it would be better for me to travel under cover 
of the,night.” 

“But this is an unexpected emergency. I thought your 
being here would not become known. And it would not have 
but for those scoundrelly housebreakers. They desire to be 
revenged on you: on me,” 

**Have your horses come back? I have not seen them go 
to the stables.” 

“They have not, nor my sons and the retainers with 
them. That is it: I have but few men to defend the 
house.” 

‘But they would not attack your mansion?” 

“Would they not! Glad of the excuse to despoil it, to 
deal with it lawlessly in the name of lawfulness, Sir, those 
robbers of last night would come with the soldiers and 
ravage it with a double zest from having been foiled last 
night, They would all be filled with the thought of a rich 
booty. You know we natives keep our treasures in our own 
houses.” 

He had said his life and fortune were at my service ; but 
that, of course, was rhetorical exaggeration, 

And it is not only that, sir, I could not have the sanctity 
of my zenana violated; its inmates exposed to insult and 
injury.” 

He could not but put his wife and children first, before me. 

“You must depart at once,” he goes on, 

“But your sons and the horses were to arrive in the 
afternoon. Could I not wait until they do? An enemy 
could not rush into your house in a moment. Your gate is 
strong.” 

My sons will not arrive until late in the afternoon, The 
foree from Afzalnagar may be here any moment, They could 
blow open the gate with gunpowder, They may bring a gun. 
I cannot have caifaon-balls thrown into my house, You must 
quit it’ 
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He spoke peremptorily. He had received me standing: 

ise gjumped from his dais when J entered. 

in searching for the louse they tousel the hair,” said 
ie jester; there also, his comparison was not compli- 
mentary. 

“T speak for your sake, sir,” went on the zemindar. “If 
they appear before the gate before you have passed out of it you 
may not be able to pass out of it at all, You must depart at 
once, sir,” . 

“But how, if the horses have not come back?” 

“There is a camel in the village. I have ordered it to be 
brought. And, with reference to the danger of, travelling in the 
daytime, you must disguise yourself.” 

“ Disguise myself!” . 

“Put on_Hindustani_dress, It woyld not matter in the 
darkness of the night, but you could not appear as you are in 
the daytime; it would draw all eyes upon you from miles off. 
It is lucky that your complexion is dark” (my maternal grand- 
father, Admiral Sir Dugdale Hawke, had married a Portuguese 
lady when stationed off Lisbon), ‘and you speak our Janguage 
better than most of your class.” 

The English in India speak Hindustani in a lofty mode of 
their own, I had tried to speak it after the common manner 
of the natives themselves, as did our poor colonel, one of the 
old school, 

“The clothes are in the next room. Put them on at once. 
Baola will help you, He is here for the purpose,” 

With antic and grimace the jester helps me to remove my 
own garments, don the others, 

“ Off with them!” and he tugs my trousers off. 

“On with them!” and he hands me a pair of pyjamas. 
They are of the sort fitting tight at the ankle. 

“Loose ones would be cooler,” I say, 

“These will be better to ridein. Your bands and face are of 
a good colour” (much exposure to the sun, in shooting, had 
burnt them to a deep brown), “but your legs are of a leprous 
tint. Better for them not to show.” 

“T will keep my stockings on. Many gentlemen of the land 
wear them,” 

“They dq Now for the turban. Here's the skull-cap.” 
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Could I not wear that alone,” said I, putting iton,’*the 
surbanewill be so hot, so heavy.” : 

“But may save you from cracked or cloven crown, ‘tom 
blow of club or sword, I have had some taps on my empty 
noddle because of the foolish things—what people do nat like is 
foolish—that have come out of it, and I know the difference 
between having ona linen skull-cap and a good thick turban”; 
and he wound the long folds round my head, “There, that is 
finished. é 

“Good, very good!” he cried, jumping back and looking at 
me, “The lion has now put on the ass’s skin, or, perhaps, 
the other way. « 

°O belly-filler mine !” he calls out as he capers back ahead 
of me, “if they wish to turn us-Hindoos into Christians, I have 
turned one Christian into a Hindoo.” 

“They fit you well, They belong to my son, He is a well- 
built man,” says my host, surveying me. “ And now on with 
this sword and shield, sir.” 

 Shield,!—I know not how to use a shield.” 

“Need will give the use—in a moment. And take this 
purse: it holds copper and silver, And these gold pieces: 
put them away in your waist-belt.” 

“T shall not need them.” 

“Give them me, uncle mine, J’ll be a wise man and take 
them,” said the fool, stretching out his long hand. 

“Gold is always of use, sir; it may ransom your life, your 
weapons; put it away, I have appointed Zalim Singh to go 

*with you,” 

“Zalim Singh !—he'll bear a grudge——” 

“Not he. A bit of a ruffling blade and a roysterer, true ; 
but he is loyal and brave, will stand by you in case of any 
difficulty or danger, as I have enjoined him to do, Knows 
camels. And now go, sir; I have to hurry my guest away for 
his own advantage. Baolo will conduct you to the gate.” 

“Here is- my letter, And now, thanksgiving for all that 
you have done for me.” 

“Thanksgiving for all you haye done for me, sir.” 

We descend and move along the vetandah, As the' jester 
shuffles and flops along by my side, he says— 

“You will have, fine games along the road, ¢ir.” 
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“#ne gantes?” a 

« Eunt-the-hare, and hide-and-seek, and suchlike. Kook 1%) 

WS pass out through the wicket. The camel is down: 
Zalim Singh mounted. I mount into the hind seat. With a 
snarling grunt and a rough double jerk the camel has heaved 
himself up into the air. We are off, 


CHAPTER VII 
THE CAMEL RIDE 


I EXPERIENCE a strange sensation, sitting there in my 
disguise, as we move off; this deepens as we enter the 
village, which we lounge through slowly. Then Zalim Singh 
urges the camel on, with fullest use of whip and heels, keeps 
him at his utmost speed. But he is not a good camel, I 
know that from the jolting. It is not that I cannot ride, 
T have ridden a camel often before, I know that you must 
sit slack, not tight, I have learnt their qualities. The camel 
is called the ship of the desert, and one camel differs from 
another as a lugger differs from a yacht. This is a lugger. 
It is an uncomfortable discovery. Firstly, of course, with 
reference to my getting away from this dangerous neighbour- 
hood as quickly as possible, but also with regaid to my 
getting to Tulsipore. He has shown his poor class by his 
want of smoothness; he will show it by his want of speed and 
endurance also. However, if he will only get us well away 
from Chandpore now. I look back, It is out of sight, But 
the pace slackens; notwithstanding Zalim Singh’s vigorous 
tuggings at the nose-stiing, his vigorous use of heels and whip, 
slackens and slackens. ‘The beast falls into a walk. As we 
slouch along the vacant, silent road at the level of the foliage 
of the trees, dust-laden and drooping with the terrible heat, 
I keep glancing back anxiously. Then by dint of much beat- 
ing and tugging Zalim Singh gels him once more into a trot, 
more slow and lumbering than the first, but still a trot. We 
haye passed gut of the cultivated tract and entered on a 
barren plain, a reservoir of heat. Does he like the desert-like 
plain, the fieré@ heat? At all events he keeps up the lumber- 
ing trot until almost across it, Then he draps juto a walk. 
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Andy/io Beatngs or objurgations will get him out of it 
shakgyof the string, a touch of the heel wil get the camel of, 
good” breed on; he’ is of a, sensitive, high, noble, generous 
spirit. The camel of low breed, like this one, is obstinate, 
ill-tempered, dogged, sulky, vicious. He answers with angry 
grunts, a gobbling out of his tongue. 

“Not a good camel,” I say. 

“Rore-God, no! The donkey-sired son of Satan is not |” 
says Zalim Singh. “A beast of low, mean birth and low, 
mean disposition, Swearing by my father, he has made my 
arm ache.” 

A sound breaks the dead silence; the camel’s tread on his 
spongy pads did not. A sharp, distant clatter ; behind us. 

“The sound of horses’ hoofs,” I say. 

“ Yes, » 

“ Perhaps some of the troopers from Afzalnagar—in pursuit 
of me,” I say, 

“To be sure 3 it cannot be anything else,” says Zalim Singh, 

He cuts the camel fiercely across the head and gets him 
into a slow, this-way-that-way-swinging trot. As we had passed 
by the trees in the cultivated tract there had been no move- 
ment in the air to stir the topmost, tiniest of the leaves down- 
hanging with the heat, No movement upon the surface of the 
road, of the plain, only the stationary quiver of the hot air. 
Now, as I look back, upon the edge of the barren plain a 
moving cloud of dust appears; it is from the horses’ hoofs 
whose clatter rings so clear, 

They are overtaking us fast,” I say, 

“Fast,” says Zalim Singh, looking back. “Now if we had 
under us a camel of my native Bhikanere we might have some 
chance of keeping ahead of them,” 

“This is not a camel of Bhikanere,” 

“Truly not. He was never near Bhikanere. He is not 
desert born,” 

“They must catch us up,” 

“Ves, A camel of Bhikanere flies like the wind, responds 
to the slightest touch, will run his best until he drop and die, 
This beast |” 

“He is the beast we are on,” 

*Trug,sira And so they must catch us ‘int 
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® “We may reach that jungle first.” The facefof onaistood 
«Up before us. \ : 

“We shall, But‘it would not afford you shelter, sir, * It is 
not thick enough for you to hide in. They have seen us, 
seen two men upon the camel, They would miss you, search 
for you. And you would not have been able to get away far. 
They are coming on fast.” 

Very,” I said, glancing back. 

“ You see that the jungle is very thin and light, sir.” 

o Yes,” 

We are now at its margin, 

“ Not thick enough to shelter you.” 

“ Allowed, allowed, What then?” 

“We must meet them sitting,” 

“Sitting |” i: 

“Make the camel sit down, There, by the four trees; 
under them a well. We will dismount there as ordinary 
travellers would, We must try and make them believe we are 
such, If we cannot deceive them, why then the pleasure of 
God, and swords—arms and legs—fighting and running—best 
that last than first.” 

“ Hoosh! hoosh !” to the camel as we get under one of 
the trees. He flops down—he is ready enough at that; we 
jump off, “Sit down by his head.” 

I do so. 

Take the nose-string, You are holding the camel; I am 
drawing water.” 

He releases from the side of the saddle his /o/ah, or brass 
drinking vessel, without which no native ever travels, and 
going up to the mouth of the well lets the lotah down into it 
by means of the string always attached to it when on a 
journey, The cloud of dust swept near, The five horsemen 
—they belong to the Irregular Cavalry—pull up in the road, 
from which the trees and the well lie a few yards off. 

“ Two Hindustani travellers,” calls out one of them. 

I gaze at them curiously, Will my disguise hold goad? 
Am I sitting like a native? They do everything different 
from us "use the flexor muscles when we use the extensor, 

"Are you ‘hn pursuit of a fugitive Englishman?” Zalim 
Singh calls out, 
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heart sands still. 

“6 ding on a camel with a Hindustani driver?” he Ses on, 
oe Wes—yes.” * 7 

“But now were they here, They had hidden the camel 
behind yon trees, They stole away 10und that corner as we 
drew near; but I saw the Englishman—in the hind seat, 
Haye a drink of water,” and he held towards them the lotah 
(which he had now drawn up) dangling from its dripping string, 

‘No, no,” and they have dashed onward, 

Gone! Only that and the difference between life and 
death | 

“Mount, sir, mount 1” 

“T thirst—greatly.” 

“ Quick, then.” 7 

I place my curved palm beneath my chin—I may not put 
my lips to the lotah—he pours the watér into it. 

‘An orgasm: 

We clamber up into the saddle and make our way along the 
margin of the jungle, at right angles to the road, By some 
sudden change of temper, some access of amenity, the camel 
obeys the command to trot, keeps the pace up for quite a 
long way. ‘The rough, jerking trot is painful, torturing, 
But now the most joyous torture, the most acceptable painful- 
ness, is over, and done with. 

“Chul! chut/ (Go on! go on})” cries Zalim Singh, as he 
strikes his heels on the leathern flanks, and uses the whip to 
the utmost, But the camel drops into a walk. ; 

“The misfortunate, low-breed, mean-spirited, poor-hearted, 
dull-blooded, pedigree-less, son of a baggage-bearing father 
and mother!” cries Zalim Singh, “He has made my back 
ache as well ag my arm. And in my native land F have ridden 
a camel the whole night long and felt it no more than lying on 
my bed.” 

“Your native land, Bhikanere?” 

“So, sir” ; 

“Of there the camels good?” 

“Best in the world. Swifl and easy: carry you a hundred 
miles in a night.” . 

“ Well, if this beast did not trot smoothly, hetrotted at the 
right moment, You did that well.” 
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& “It was not I: he trotted of his own will.” _ 

“I,do not mean that, I mean your deceiving Ke the * 
troopers,” i 

“The unfaithful to their salt 1” 

“You side not with them?” 

“Side with them?” 

& Against the Company: with the King of Delhi.” 

“Sir, of Bhikanere I. Neither of the Company nor King 
of Delhi know I as master : : only of the Maharajah of 
Bhikanere,” 

“T thought you weie about to tell them who I was,” I 
exclaim, the memory of that moment rushing upon me— 
torrentially. ‘Then, when you said ‘Aie you in pursuit of 
an Englishman ??” 

Thad thought he might do so because of my having struck 
him, in revenge for that. 

“Betray you, sir! I ama Rajput!” 

“ Forgiveness! The words slipped out, It isa moment of 
disturbance.” 

“Sir, neither against, nor for, you English am I. What 
cause for love o1 hate with regard to you, have I? I live not 
under your rule, in yout dominions. But at this moment I 
serve the chowdiy Newal Kishore, He has entrusted you 
to my care, I will strive to transport you safely to Tulsipore 
as I might a bag of valuables, an important document. Force 
and fate will have their way ; but I must strive to do so, even 
to the giving of my life—not for your sake, but of my duty.” 

“Forgiveness, I believe you fully.” 

And so we kept on westward, the mass of the jungle to our 
right, the void of the barren plain to our left. The palpitating 
sun is nearing the undulating horizon. We come to a village 
track. It goes north and south. We follow it—northwards, 
our direction. We pass across the narrow wedge-like end of 
the jungle. We are once more in a cultivated track, with its 
trees and wells and groves and villages, The sun is very low: 
there is a sudden cooling of the air. This coolness is foe as 
wellas friend. The heat had been friend as well as foe: it had 
kept tHe roads solitary. They will now be peopled: at this 
season of tfle year the morning and evening hours are the 
ones for movement. And now is the timg for the home- 
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cop Angeof Ahe flocks and herds. We pass them, meet thém, 
copverging on the villages. A herd of cattle, bullocks ard 
a and buffaloes: only boys and girls with them, Tlocks 
of goats and sheep. only boys and girls, children, with them. 
I lounge easily in the saddle, I take a fancy-dress-ball sort of 
interest in my disguise. I look down fearlessly at the 
juveniles, But it was another thing as we advanced furthers 
into the cultivated tract and met groups and gangs of men, 
armed men; for if they cairied nothing else they always carried 
the lethal club. And we began to meet many of them, This 
is the dead time of the year for agricultmal wok, The fields 
around spread one vast, aiid fallow, waiting for the deluge of 
the rains to soften the giound and enable it to be broken up. 
This fact had a great bealing on the events of the time. The 
countryside was made unsafe, as masy of our poo country- 
men and countrywomen found to their cost. The idle 
population was free for evil deeds, as was proved too often, 
too sadly, Instead of the sepaiation due to each man being 
lengaged in his own work, there was the aggiegation due to the 
jumtversal idleness, At this time of sudden lawlessness men 
formed themselves into bands, not fo. purposes of defence 
only, but for purposes of offence also, Satan found much’ 
work for those idle hands to do. As we met these bands and 
groups I took a more serious, a life-and-death interest in my 
disguise, I do not look down on the armed men looking wp 
curiously at me as amusedly as I had looked down on the 
children, I do not sit so easily in the saddle. My disguise 
may fail me. Once it did. Turning a sharp corner in the 
road we see a great procession coming towards us, This 
leisure time is the time for great cavalcades, rich men making 
pilgrimage, marriage processions, The cunning Brahmins gene- 
rally manage to place the auspicious days for these events in 
this period of idleness, We are almost on it. Had we not 
better get off the road?” I say to Zalim Singh. "No; it will 
draw attention to us.” I like not the impact, the involvement, 
We had passed through the running footmen and the mace- 
bearers heading the procession; now we aie 4n the midst of 
the soldiery, horse and foot—recognised, a bullet would biing 
me down. We pass by the elephant on which sits the great 
man; we,ate,in the thick of the miscellaneous following of 
E 
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meh on horses, on foot, on camels, The sides of parted ta 
brush against the side of our camel, the shoulders of their ridhrs 
brush against our shoulders, a close throng. ‘I am nose to ndse 
with one man, and we look into one another's eyes; he starts 
and utters a loud exclamation—rud-a-dub rub-a-dub, the 
kettle-drums sound, the trumpets bJare, he is carried on in 
she quickened stream of the procession; we have passed 
through the end of it, the camel gives us a trot. 

Once the road ran by the side of the high earthen mound 
inclosing a very entensive mango grove. As we approached 
the end of the grove we became aware of some men seated on 
the bank. Now the camel’s nose is near them, Now we are 
parallel with them. Six men seated in a row, the spears and 
matchlocks they have in their hands held straight up; they 
could touch us with muzzle or point. A row of most unpleasant, 
villainous faces, Which, however much they may differ in other 
respects, have this in common, they all bear conspicuous the 
mark “jail-bird.” We are slouching past the last man. 

“Fo, goers, stop!” he shouts. ‘Descend and have a 
drink of water.” 

. * Thanksgiving — infinite— infinite,” says Zalim Singh, 
lengthening out his speech, “but we had a drink at the 
last well.” 

“Then come down and have a smoke—good tobacco.” 

“Your kindness is great. But we may not stop, The 
night is near, and our destination far,” replies Zalim Singh, 
looking round over his shoulder, 

“If thou wilt not stop to our invitation stop to our com- 
mand, Pull string, or I will shoot thee,” he shouts after us, 
He holds a matchlock, 

“Let him shoot !” says Zalim Singh. 

“That is all very well, my friend,” say I, with a laugh— 
one is very apt to laugh in the strain and excitement of a 
critical position— when I have the back seat, you the front 
one.” . 

“We shall be sideways to him when he shoots, on our way 
round that corntr; he has to blow up the match.” 

Tt. is just ag, we are winding round the corner that the 
detonation comes and the illmade bullet whistles harshly 
overhead. 
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4.(Phéy fre not ‘pursuing us,” I say after a while, lookmg 
: inf “ No one round the corner.” 

* They won’t, Had this camel been a good one; instead of 
the sorry beast he is, they might have done so,” 

“T thought they might come after me.” 

“They did not know you were an Englishman. Your dis- 
guise is good, It is lucky your complexion is so swakthy.* 
That was a near examination.” 

“They ‘looked like thieves and robbers.” 

“They were thieves and robbers, There are plenty of them 
about—thieves, robbers, cut-throats, poisoners, stranglers, 
thimble-riggers, dacoits, cattle-lifters, mea of fraud and 
violence of all sorts—since yesterday.”* 

“Why since yesterday?” * 

“The jail at Afzalnagar was thrown open yesterday—the 
prisoners released.” 

‘“‘ They wanted us to descend in order to rob us?” 

“To be sure, It was your sword and shield they wanted, 
It was a pity the chowdry sahib gave you his best onesy 
More ordinary ones would have done just as well, And these 
attract attention and arouse greed. They are so valuable.” 

Rat-a-tat from one side, the hard sound of the ¢ad/w&, the 
little, single-headed hand drum ; rub-a-dub from another side, 
the more mellow sound of the doluk, the ordinary double- 
headed drum; then from far away the deep note of the 
aukara, the great kettle-drum, Some warning sound, some 
signal, some call, is passing from village to village. It seems 
strange to me to be moving through the midst of it, 

We have regained the high road to Tulsipore, We move 
along it, slowly slouching along. We haye come to the end 
of the cultivated tract, It is of such cultivated tracts, of 
barren plains, stretches of jungle and scrub, the beds of 
rivers, wide shallow depressions filled with water in the rains, 
but mostly dry now, that the surface of the land about us is 
made up of—a wholly level land. So now if due course 
another jungle appears before us—not a thin, light jungle like 
the last—but a heavy one having more the appearance of a 
forest. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
AYESHA 


Y the side Of the road, a little way within the forest 
marge, so as to obtain the benefit of the shade of the 
trees, some benefactor of his race, thirsting for the merit of 
pe works, from the pure well-spring of beneficence within 
is heart, had sunk a splendid well, wide-mouthed, with a 
high, handsome, octagon-shaped masonry platform round it, 
“ A drink and a smoke here, sir,” says Zalim Singh. 
The well stands a little way off the road, in the centre of 
a small, square green. Crossing this, Zalim Singh makes the 
camel kneel behind a clump of thorny bushes, which will 
afford the beast a bite of favourite food. He adjusts the 
saddle, which has slipped. I go to the well and take my 
stand against it; I rest both my arms on the top of the plat- 
form, which comes up to the level of my chest, and throw all 
the weight of my peison on them. It is a relief. Looking 
over the top of the well I see that a little way further on 
a forest track enters the road at so acute an angle that I can 
see a long way up it] How delightful the absence of the sun- 
shine, the comparative coolness, All is still, The camel 
gobbles. All is still again, Then I catch a distant sound 
from out the forest. I listen, It comes from the road, not 
from the track. It grows louder, more distinct. The rattle 
and creak of wheels, Then appears the vehicle—a stately 
ruth, drawn by a splendid pair of bullocks, It is accom- 
panied by a man on foot, and another on horseback. How 
will its coming*affect me? It need not at all, though the man 
on foot is armed with a sword, and the one on horseback has 
a carbine, as well as his dangling sword, for the jealously 
closed hangings indigate that the vehicle contains, women, 
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Yher offrank. These men form the escort. The vellicle 
rufables up to opposite the well, then pulls up, The pean, 
the man on foot, goes to the net at thé back of the ruth, and 
takes out from there a /oftad (brass cup) with its cord attached. 
The horseman leans forward, putting his carbine down across 
the pommel of his saddle; bends over it, A gathering. 
Down the jungle track come four wood-cutters with thet axes, 
and bundles of sticks. They also pull up in the road. For 
the same purpose. While one man deposits his bundle of 
sticks on the road, behind the horseman, and squats by it, and 
two others squat down beyond the long-bodied vehicle, the 
fourth, who carries in his hand a Jofed dangling from its string, 
follows in the steps of the peon towards the well. Both are 
coming to draw water, Shall I maintain my position? Will 
my disguise stand such close scrutiny? When the men are 
drawing water they will be within a few feet of me. Should 
they address me, what then? I had mixed a great deal with 
the natives, had always tried to speak like them, but could I do 
so so as to pass muster as one? Had I the right twang, the 
right inflexion? It was an awkward time to have it tried, 
But these wood-cutters, these armed retainers, need not 
necessarily be inimical, I have my sword, It is growing 
dark; the forest at hand to retire into. 

I determine to remain where I am, as I am, I watch the 
two men coming toward the well, The wood-cutter has 
caught the peon up. The latter was very well dressed ; a fine 
muslin long-coat, a silk cummerbund, a stately turban with 
a wide, stiff brim. A tragedy is enacted before my two eyes, 
In a second—a concerted attack, carried out horribly well— 
the pretended wood-cutter coming for water has stepped up 
close behind the unfortunate peon, tilted his hard turban over 
his eyes, and wilh a crashing blow of the brass drinking vessel 
on the bare, exposed, shaven crown felled him to the ground 
like an ox. The member of the gang seated on the ground 
behind the horseman has leaped up with a short pike in his 
hand—heé must have brought it concealed in the bundle of 
sticks—dashed it into the side of the unsuspecting, easily- 
lounging trooper, and brought him to the ground; one of 
the other two men takes the bullocks by the ‘head, the other 
strikes the drjver off his seat with his axe. The attack has 
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béén carried out with a dreadful, consummate Celerity and 

completeness. The man with the vehicle, the driver, nthe ' 
escort, have all been" disposed of. How‘ the gang worlted 

together! The man who had dropped the peon had flown 

back to the help of the man who had brought down the 

horseman, helped to despatch him; the man who had killed 

ithe driver rushed back to the same spot and secured the 

horse, a valuable one. It had all passed instantaneously, my 

weight still hanging on my crossed arms. I raise them now 

and rest on my feet. 

The curtain of the ruth is thrown back. A girl’s voice, 
soft but commanding, calls out— 

“What is it, Rumzan Khan? What is it?” ‘Then two 
great shrieks, Two girls leapestraight down from the high 
seat to the road. They alight on it only four or five yards 
from where the three men stand, by the murdered horseman 
and the captured horse, One of the three clears the interven- 
ing space, and cuts one of the girls down with the sword he 
had just pulled off the fallen horseman, With them as with 
the murderous Thugs the rule evidently was, “ Kill all! Spare 
none!” The other girl rushes, shrieking, towards the well, the 
same man after her. He has soon caught her up, hampered 
as she is in her movements by her enveloping sheet or veil, 
He seizes the sheet, She leaves it in his hands, and rushes 
on bare-headed. He is gaining on her again. She passes the 
well. I throw myself between them. 

« Aynh 2” cries the murderous ruffian, coming to a sudden 
stop. A whistje to the others, and he leaps at me He 
aims a straight down cut at me, and I guard it in the usual 
manner with my sword; but owing to a momentary indecision 
as to whether to do so with the sword or with the shield, 
which I have drawn on to my left arm, and to the use of the 
curyed “/var as well as of the shield being novel, I do so badly. 
The blows falls on the side of my head, and it would have 
fared ill with -me then if I had not taken the fool’s advice and 
put the turban on. For the next few minutes all I can do is 
to defend myself, Then I begin to get the swing of the 
oriental weapons, the shield and the scimitar—as, my | late hast 
had said, “NGed gives use”—and with my superior strength 
begin to gét the better of my agile, but lightly;built adversary, 
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ad nosy aflother man comes running up, also sword in hahd, 

hel-having possessed himself of that of the fallen peon,» I 
cannot well defend myself against "both, fiont and side, 
I press my advantage and wound my opponent, so that he 
is for the moment Aors de combat, just before the new man 
reaches me. He attacks me fiercely; he is a big, strong 
man}; his blows ring loud upon my guarding sword and shield 
he presses me close. The wounded man has gone back, 
taken the reins of the horse, handed the sword to the man 
holding it, sent him down against me, The odds will be 
heavy against me, I have my hands very full as itis. Then 
a shout of “Seize the villains! Kill the robbers!” and Zalim 
Singh comes rushing out from under the trees, sword in hand, 
shield on arm. “Seize them! Slay them!” he roars—the 
exact word—it was the roar of an angry bull ; he had a deep, 
broad chest. 

That roar was not liked, A shrill note sounds in the air. 
My adversary and the advancing man rush back. They leap 
into the ruth, The man holding the horse mounts him, 
The man holding the bullocks leaps into the seat behind them, 
turns them round, urges them up the forest track, the horse- 
man following after, They are gone. It was a wonderful 

. display of quickness, decision, combination, ruthlessness, 

We go to the man upon the giecen; he is dead, We go to 
the woman on the road; she is dead. We go to the other 
two men ; they are dead, 

All dead,” says Zalim Singh, 

“Only one of them left alive,” 

“One of them?” 

“She is there behind the well.” 

“JT went but a little way into the jungle to gather sticks to 
make the fire and all this has happened, Four people killed; 
you attacked, A new zamana (ora) this.” 

As we walk back toward the well Zalim Singh picks up the 
chudder the gitl had dropped, that had been -pulled off her, 
I telling him hastily what had happened: “A good ruth?” 
“Yes.” “Good pair of bullocks?” “Splendid.” “A good 
horse?” Yes,” - 

‘And behold her jewelry,” he says, as we g&t up to her, the 
one solitary gne left alive, standing behind the well. 
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“The lingering after-glow was strong enough toldisplayjjaer 
thick gald anklets and bracelets, her superb necklace, : 

“Those evil-livers must have tracked them, A fore-plantied 
affair, an arranged attack, a rich booty; they must belong to 
an organised gang.” 

She was a very beautiful young girl Her extraordinary 

, beauty, of which the maivellous black eyes formed the thief 
glovy, affected me even at such a moment as that. Iwasa 
young chap then, 

“Take it!” said Zalim Singh, tossing her the long veil from 
a little way off; this out of politeness, he would not come near 
her while she wag naked-faced, She throws the veil quickly 
over her head, about her person, 

“Fear not us,” says Zalim Singh, “I am a man with a 
household, though it be,far away, An honest man,” 

“T fear you not,” she said, “Did not he—the other one— 
risk his life for my sake? Save my life?” , 

Her voice, a most musical one, well fitting her great beauty, 
thrills with emotion. The sound, the feeling, thrill my ears, 
my soul. 

* Tt was nothing,” I exclaim, 

“What is the condition of the others—of my servants?” 
she asks, with a wonderful quick change, from sweetness to 
strength, from gentleness to command, in the tone of her 
voice, 

“ All killed,” says Zalim Singh. 

“All! What all?” 

“Ves—all; every one of them.” 

“What grief! What woe} What loss! Are you sure they 
are all dead? Each several one of them?” 

“Tivery one of them. Beyond all doubt. The maidser- 
yant-—” 

“My slave girl 

“She is dead.” 

“A great loss. Oh, my unfortunate Gulabia!” Her voice 
broke, 

"The drivereis ¢ de: 

“Tt does not matter so much about him.” It became 
indifferent, © 

“ And the other two are dead likayise,” 
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Hf great Tiss, They were old and faithful servants. Anu 
bral men,” she says softly ; then quickly, “ But being sp, how, 
came they to let themselves be overpoWeied like this? Be 
slain so easily? Killing none, Killed they any?” 

“No, It was by treachery, by villainy, by subtlety and 
craft,” 

“He cut one,” she says, turning toward me. 

“Did you, sahib?” 

“Sahib--sahib? What!” she exclaims; but Zalim Singh 
takes no notice of her exclamation, and I say quickly— 

“Yes-—on the arm—luckily, o1 the two together might have 
been too much for me.” 

“You fought well,” she says in a tone of high admiration, 
A daughter of the East, with emotions quick and strong and 
rapidly varying. ‘You saved my life,” and her voice grew 
soft and tender. 

“ Whence come ye?” says Zalim Singh, “ Whither go ye? 
Who are ye?” His use of the plural pronoun shows that he 
recognises her as a person of rank. 

“T am Ayesha Begum, daughter of the Nuwd4b Wulidad 
Khan of Biana.” 

“Wulidid Khan of Biana,” the mere names sound as a 
strain of music in my ears. 

“The Nuwab Wulidad Khan |” said Zalim Singh, the tone 
of his voice showing the effect upon him of her statement, 

“The same,” she said, and her voice showed that she, too, 
set no slight store on the fact, 

“ Biana—Biana—this is not the way to Biana,” then says 
Zalim Singh, 

“No—the opposite, Iwas going lo Jehangirabad to visit 
my maternal uncle.” 

“This is a new matter,” says Zalim Singh, turning to me. 
“We cannot leave her here.” 

“Of course not,” I say warmly, even hotly, 

«And we cannot go back along this road to Jehangirabad ; 
we have our own journey to make. I am bound to thal.” 

“Only on my account,” I say. 

“Tam bound by the orders of my mastet.” 

“Tf you are going the opposite way to me alChg this road, 
you are going ig the direction of Biana,” says she. 
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* But it lies not on the road ?” 

“Three miles only off it.” 

“We are in haste—great haste.” 

The Nuwab, my father, will reward you well for taking me 
back, It is necessary that, he should know of this occurrence 
at once, in order to have the bodies removed, the robbers 
pirsued.” 

“T want no reward,” says Zalim Singh: “but our business 
is most urgent.” 

“Not more urgent than getting her safe home,” T say, 

“We could not leave her here as we might a common 
woman, one more able to take care of herself.” 

“ Of course not,” I say, 

And she so beautiful, so covered with jewelry.” 

“As men, the congucting of her home is our first business 
now,” I say. 

She opens the fold of her veil a little, turns her face toward 
me. 

“Tt will delay us, and my first duty is to conduct you 
safely to Tulsipore, I am bound to that.” 

“ But you cannot carry out that duty at all unless you first 
convey her safely to her home, for I will not go with you other- 
wise. I will escort her home by myseif.” 

I feel those black eyes upon me, 

“Of course to me it would be a matter of preference to 
conduct her safely home, I was thinking of my duty to 
my master, the chowdry Newal Kishore,” 

“But who are you?” asks the girl. 

Zalim Singh, a Rajput soldier, just now in the employ 
of the just-mentioned zemindar.” 

“Who is the other? There is something strange in his 
speech.” 

“From another part of the country.” 

“We conduct her home,” I say. 

“Tf you are set upon it, so. We will leave her at the gate, 
and then proceed on our way. I cannot allow any stoppage or 
resting there,” 

He probably thought there would be danger to me in that, 

“T will bftng the camel,” 

«The camel |” exclaims the girl. 
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* We haved camel—he is seated behind those bushes.” 

He gives and fetches him. 

“We cannot leave those bodies lying*in the road,” X say, 
pointing, 

“ Not Gulabia’s nor the horseman’ 3,” says the girl. 

“To me,” says Zalim Singh, “it is inadmissible to touch 
them.” 

“T will help to remove them,” says the girl, 

“ Fere comes a man,” I say, as a woodman with faggot and 
axe appears upon the scene. 

Thou art who?” challenges Zalim Singh, 

“ A wood-cutter.” 

“A woad-cutter—a real wood-cutter ?” 

“To be sure, and as thou shouldst know, Zalim Singh, for 
T have taken many a bundle of wood tp the garhi at Chand- 
pore.” 

“Thy name ?” 

“ Phutoree,” 

“To be sure; I know thy squeaky voice, The darkness 
falls, Remain thou here by these bodies until the men come 
from Biana to remove them.” 

“What has happened—people dead—how? who?” 

“No time to fell. Remain thou here——” 

“And thou shalt be rewarded well,” says the Nuwab’s 
daughter. 

“Help me to remove the bodies out of the road,” I say, 
“We may not leave them there.” 

“T may not touch them, my caste forbids,” says the wood- 
cutter, 

Only certain people will touch them, and only by certain 
people should they be touched,” says Zalim Singh, “They 
must lie just now where they fell, But guard thou them, 
Phutoree. Light a fire to keep the wild beasts off, ‘There is 
no fear about their being disturbed by men; their swords 
gone there is nothing much worth taking about them.” 

“Oh, most unfortunate Gulabia!” cried the NuwAbzadee, 
stepping up to where the servant-girl lay. “A,few moments 
ago so merry and gay, amusing me in the cart, and now dead, 
She was a most valuable servant; our own profSrty, our own 
slave girl And I had a great affection for her, She was 
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brought up in our house, She has been witli) me singe my 
childhood. Of a good disposition and clever. And now 
dead, slain”; and she gave a sob or two, and ‘wiped her eyes 
upon her sheet. 

Zalim Singh makes the camel kneel, We help the girl into 
the hind seat; I adjust the stirrups to her feet; how small 
they are | 

Into the front seat,” says Zalim Singh to me. 

“No, you; it will be safer for her. T'll walk,” . 

*Mount—mount! I have command of the arrangements. 
Up! Delay not. Take the nose-string.” 

Sitting comfortably and browsing, the camel refuses to rise. 
It takes many strong kicks to induce him to do so, He rises, 
angrily, with a strong double jerk. 


CHAPTER IX 
ON THE CAMEL WITH AYESHA 


HE camel rises with a strong pitch fore and aft, The 

girl clasps me with bothvarms round the waist, She 
continues to do so for some time as we slouch and swing 
slowly into the forest. The motion, the altitude, are apt to 
disconcert the novice, She relaxes her soft, close hold, the 
delightful strain—-I am so glad to be of service to her—as the 
camel moves on smoothly for a while; she resumes it as the 
ill-paced animal becomes harsh and uneyen in his stride, How 
distinctly I feel each little pressure and relaxation—like a 
pulsation. Then she remoyes one arm, but retains her hold 
with the other, 

Those robbers must have known of my journey and 
tracked us.” 

“Yes, it was a planned attack.” 

* But how did the men of my escort allow themselves to be 
overpowered—well armed—with sword and gun—one man on 
horseback?” 

“They were taken unawares, and those robbers were so 
deadly in their stroke.” 

Vou saw it all?” . 

“Yes,” and I describe what had happened, 

T felt her sensations along her arm, It was as it were an 
emotional link between us. 

« They killed all three men in a moment.” 

“And then they killed her, And they would have killed 
me too but for you,” and the contact of the arm a grew closer. 
Tt was an unlooked-for situation—for me, I mean, 

We swing and sway and undulate roughly along. With a 

Gr 
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good camel the undulation is soft and smooth like thatrof a 
boat en a gently heaving sea. 

“And not in the’ dead of the night, but in the evening 
time. Within a few miles of our fortress. Not in the heart 
of the forest, but at its edge, almost out in the open. Not in 
a solitary spot, but where all men halt.” 

#That was why they chose the place,” I said; “they knew 
you would halt there; and also because the forest track bore 
down on it,” ' 

“Tt was well they chose that spot, for you were there to 
rescue me ; thanks to God, the All-merciful, and to you,” 

The arm tightens, 

To you my rescuer and deliverer,” 

Again I felt the arm tighter, 

“On the well-knows road, within a few miles of my home, 
halting as usual at the well, sitting unthinking within the 
closed curtains of the ruth; and then those sounds, the 
sight of those men——” 

I felt the arm tremble, constrict, as if by a will of its 
own, 

“Without any thought of danger, a man on foot with his 
sword, a man on horseback with his carbine; and then the 
leaping out; my servant-girl killed at my feet, the running 
away, his catching my sheet—oh, the terrible moment, well 
that it flew offl—the feeling him close upon me, I had 
turned round, I saw him, and then you threw yourself be- 
tween us.” 

Her hand pressed me close. 

“What else could I do?” I say. “I am standing here; 
you run by me close ; he is after you; I had seen him begin 
to chase you; I jump in between, What else could I do?” 

* You could have gone away; gone away to the camel and 
the other man, mounted the camel and ridden away. They 
would not have gone after you. They had come after us, 
They had seized the ruth and the horse; they would have 
despoiled me—me dead—of my jewels; got all they wanted, 
The sharp edge of the sword was stretched out over my 
head, and you turned it toward yourself; the hand of death 
was stretched out toward me, and you turned it toward your- 
self, Eternal thanksgiving.” 
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Hes yoice ihmbled, she stopped. Between us was the tie 
of strong emotion. Somchow I now entered into the past 
situation as I had not done before, In mf big game shodting 
I had been accustomed to moments of great danger, of peril 
to my life. 

The length of road suddenly darkens, then brightens 
again: it is the alternating thickness of the foliage. “ Ovr 
fine ruth gone, and the splendid pair of bullocks, and the 
good horse, and my box of clothing, costly clothing, and my 
valuable slave gir All gone. And I should have lost my 
dear life, but for you. But who are you? I noticed not the 
buttoning of your coat—Hindoo or Mussulman, aie you?” 

The Hindoos and Mussulmans button their coats on 
different sides—one on the 1ight; the other on the left. 

“ Neither Hindoo nor Mussulman am 4.” 

“ Neither Hindoo nor Mussulman—what then ?” 

“ A Christian.” 

“ A Christian | you have become a Christian——” 

“Tam a Christian born—an Englishman.” 

“An Englishman!” she cried, and she drew her arm away 
sharply. ‘But this dress?” 

A disguise,” 

*T thought there was something singular in your speech, A 
Christian—-but you rescued me, An Englishman—but you 
sayed my life, Not an Englishman of the meaner soit?” 

“No. Tam a sahib (gentleman), an officer. I belonged 
to the regiment at Afzalnagai.” 

“The regiment of Lindsay?” 

“Ves,? ) 

“That is why you know how to fight, And you fought 
well, Splendidly. I watched you, You fought one, and 
then the other. I have loved to hear about great fights, how 
our men fought the Hindoos and you Chiistians. I wished to 
be a man to fight. I loved to hear about Rustum. You 
fought like him, You fought for me.” 

“Delight to me to have done so,” I say, “ however little.” 

I feel acutely the removal of the arm, the dissociation, 

A little while after it is thrown round my side again. ‘From 
carelessness, sleepiness, or some inequality in thé road, the 
lumbering beast has stumbled, 
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“Yes, hold on to me tight,” I exclaim, “colitinne tophold 
ontome. He is a stumbling beast.” 

“Then I would rather walk.” 

“T spoke hastily ; beyond bounds, He has stumbled only 
once, you see. But you had better continue to support 
yourself by me.” 

#T think I can sit by myself now. I am getting the practice 
of 1t, I will now sit back a little.” 

Again I feel the disjunction, the taking away of the hand, 
There is a marvellous power in the touch of the human hand, 
especially that of a woman. I was young, and the situation 
affected me. « 

We move on in silence in the midst of the deep silence. 
The camel’s footfall makes no sound, nor the tread of Zalim 
Singh’s naked feet. ‘here is no sound of the forest, no sound 
of bird or beast. We are apt to think of an oriental forest as 
full of life. Very often the characteristic is the absence of 
life. I have gone through miles of an Indian forest and met 
not a single living thing, save a wandering wild elephant, 
perhaps. Often there is no water in the forest, and the trees 
furnish no food, 

In an opening in the wood a great, glowing, circular mound 
of cinders by the roadside. They have been burning chareoal 
here, 

“We will stop and have a bowlful of tobacco,” Zalim Singh 
calls out to me. “We did not get our smoke at the well, 
The fire is ready to hand now,” 

When the camel has dropped down the girl says she will 
dismount too, She would rather not be on him by herself. 

* Only a whiff or two,” says Zalim Singh, 

We take our whiff or two by holding the stem of the bowl 
between the second and third finger, and smoking through 
the hollow formed by doubling the fingers up. 

The forest silence is broken by a sound that you hear so 
rarely in England, so continually in India, a brave sound, the 
gallant neighing of an entire horse. Far up the forest glade 
appear twoe dancing blobs of light. The sound of horses’ 
hoofs. . 

“Two tdrches, A cavalcade coming this way. We know 
not what it may be, Your too good sword and shield and her 
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rich appuel’and valuahje jewelry, We ‘had better get into 
the forest until it has passed on. And not in one larga 

‘ group. I will leadl the camel into the jungle on this sides 
go you with her into the jungle on that. We will come back 
here when these—whoever they may be—have passed by, 
The glow will guide us back,” 


CHAPTER X 
IN THE FOREST WITH AYESHA 


TAKI the git] by the hand and lead her in among the 
trees. 

Another neigh rings clariomlike through the forest, The 
light distributed by the huge heap of embers enables us to 
move easily among the trees and bushes so far as it extends, 
T advance into the gloom beyond; penetrate some way into the 
darkness ; then take my stand, still holding her hand, behind 
the trunk of a huge tree. And now the band of travellers, or 
whatever else, has reached the charcoal heap; it is clear in our 
sight, though we stand in the darkness, Instead of passing on, 
the cavalcade halts by it, Men on horseback, men on foot; 
the latter carry spears, the torchlight flickers on the points, 
The torches throw a sharper gleam into the forest, and I lead 
the girl to a tree farther off, not without trouble from the 
bushes. The horses stamp, the footmen move about, the red 
light of the torches wavers and gleams and flashes, disappeais, 
reappears, as their bearers hold them up or hold them down, 
change their position, 

“Perhaps they are going to halt there,” whispers the girl, 
“What shall we do then? How find the camel?” 

“They may not; the horsemen do not dismount,” I say, 

They do not; but now one of the torchmen and two speat- 
men move into the forest, exactly along our track, Why? 
What for? 

«They are coming after us,” says the gitl, quickly. 

* Fush | c#y not out.” 

“That. never,” 

I retreat with her before the advancing party; not straight ; 
trying to judge of their direction, I deviate drom, it, taking 

6 * 
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advantage of every opening, following my eyesight. Some- 
times we have to get round or through bushes, but, mostly, the 
forest is open and clear, the ground absolutely level, the grass 
heatewithered down to its surfacd, We move unimpeded. It 
seems as if they were chasing us, for they bend with our 
deviations, push us farther and farther back, Then suddenly 
the torchlight no longer follows us; takes anottie: diréction,” 
disappears, I stand still for a while, 

“See you it,” I ask low, “the torchlight ?” 

“No,” she answeis very low, 

“Tt is gone, whereyer it is gone lo,” I whisper. “We must 
return toward the ember heap.” 

“7 see not that either.” 

“No; we have got beyond its glow, but we shall see it soon 
again, Look out for it.” 

We began to retrace our steps, not now hand in hand, but 
closely side by side. We desire to retrace our steps, but it is 
not easy to do so, fiom our having changed direction so often. 
Where is the ember heap? The road ran noith. We had gone 
to the left, to the westward of the mound, But I cannot tell 
that my face is not turned to the north instead of to the east ; 
the trees are here thick overhead, I cannot see the sky, the stars, 

“See you the glow of the fire?” I ask of the girl, 

“ No.” 

“Look out for it.” 

“ Looking out for it am I; looking out for it truly.” 

It is only by catching it that we can be certain of getting 
back to the place. But the glow extends circularly, towards us 
semi-circularly, and if we can only hit off the edge of the 
radiance anywhere we shall be all right.’ We must be going 
eastward ; and so I push on, and, the giound being level and 
the forest open here, do so at a good pace, 

“Are you looking out for the gleam of the fire?” I say, 

“Ever,” says the girl, “ but I see it not.” 

‘We move on, But we cannot keep on in the same line, any 
way near it, We have to go in the direction in which we can 
see, Every now and thena block of thick daikifess deflects us, 

Y see not the illumination,” says the girl, quickly; here. 

“J see not the radiance,” says she, hurriedly, farther on, 

There begins to be a tremble in her yoice, 
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“ Of course we may not be able to see it from fe far offtin 
the forest, though also we may. But we must strike the road, 
and we should see the glow very far off along its clear open 
length. Courage. We must at all events strike the road.” 

That is, in fact, all I hope for now. We move on and on, 
but we do not come to the 10ad. Has it made a turn? Are 
we completely off the right direction? Or are we going round 
and round in the same small portion of the forest, a usual 
danger in such cases? This seems very likely, for-there has 
been the same utter absence of animal life, the same complete~ 
silence, wherever we have gone. However it be, I begin to 
fear that I shall not get back to the charcoal heap, or to Zalim 
Singh, my guide and protector, as useful to me in the latter 
capacity as in the former, Thet will make a great change in 
my situation. I shall Have to face a new condition of things, 
What must I do then? I haye to conduct the girl to her 
father’s house. J must get him to provide me with means of 
carriage, But what the chance, now, of my reaching Tulsipore 
to-night? “None,” I conclude, 

And soon it begins to seem certain to me that we shall not 
reach even Biana, the house of the father of the girl, this night ; 
that we shall have to pass the night in the forest, For the girl 
begins to flag and falter. 

“The road arrives not,” she says. 

“No; and yet we went one way away from it, and came 
the same way back toward it; it seemed to run straight, I 
know not why we do not attain to it.” 

© Allah, All-merciful, direct us to it!” says the girl, 

“Could we have passed over it?” 

“No; we should have known it, we should. We could not 
have passed over it without knowing, here, in the forest, as we 
might have on an open plain.” Then— 

© Allah, the Beneficent, guide us to it!” she exclaims, 
in a trembling voice. Her spirit is beginning to flag too, as 
well as her body, We move slowly on. 

*°© unblest Earth }” she anathematises, as she stumbles on 
some rqugh gtound, Her fatigue is beginning to tell upon 
her, Shé ha¢ borne the shock of that tragedy most wonder- 
fully, but it must have had its effect, And of course she is 


not accustomed to walking, 
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a Yott tire,” I say to her, “ You have lived in the zenana 
—are a purdah-nashin ?” . 

“OF course—what else?” she exclaims, “I am of high 
rank,” 

“So that even to be out in the open is a trouble to you. 
And you have gone through much, and we have walked 
much, You are very weary, you walk slowly and stumble.» 
It were better now for you to have a test.” 

“Truly am I weary, and in my legs an ache, Never have 
I walked so much before. I am not a codlie woman to walk, 
I go in my closed litter or caniage.” 

* Let us rest here.” 

T will sit here for a while,” she says, placing herself on the 
big root of a huge iree near. * 

“Tet us rest here for good,” I say. * We waste our strength 
and eat out our heart in fiuitless wanderings. Let us rest here 
during the houis of darkness, in which we should search for 
the road in vain, until the dawn comes when we could better 
find our way.” 

“Oh no, I could not remain on during all the dark hours 
here, in the forest, no,” 2 

“Of couse not, sitting thete, on that root. But when I 
said ‘Let us rest,’ I meant let us take comblete rest. Let us lie 
down and sleep. You are weary and need sleep, Let us lay 
ourselves down and sleep, It is a favourable spol. The 
herbage is longer here, the ground not so dusty.” 

“No, no!” she exclaims, ; 

‘What do you fear? There is nothing to fear. If we 

~ sleep close together, we necd have no fea of the wild beasts, 
of the wolves and the hyenas, even if there are any about, 
which there do not seem to be.” ‘ 

“No, nol” says she, rising up. ‘I dare not sleep in the 
forest.” 

“Why not?” 

“I dare not.” 

“Flere is a delightful place,” I say; “a little hollow in the 
ground, filled with nice soft grass, We could Sleep in it most 
comfortably—even you. The earth is dry. There i§ no dew. 
There is no danger. There has been no sound or movement 
of wild beast® All has been silence. Come, tired git], and 
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let us lay ourselves down in this nice hollow, in which theretis 
jutst room for two.” 

“T sleep not here,” She says. “I am résted. I will pro- 
ceed. You can lie down in the hollow and sleep. I will go 
on alone, God my Protector,” and she begins to walk away, 

“There is really no danger, none,” I say, as I move after 

cher. Sleeping together there is none, and you are tired.” 

“T must continue striving to reach my home,” she says, “I 
must not remain in one spot,” and she walks on faster than 
she has ever done before. 

“There would have been nothing to fear in sleeping there,” 
I say, as I catch her up; “but if you prefer to continue the 
search for the road, of couise I will go with you. I cannot let 
you go by yourself.” a 

If she has shown a netdless apprehension with regard to the 
dangers of the forest she displays great resolution in struggling 
against her fatigue. She walks fast and strong. Something ~ 
must have aroused her. Suddenly she calls out— 

“Praise to God! I see the light!” 

‘Where ?” 

“ There—the right-hand side.” 

“see, Let us make for it,” 

It shines at the end of an open glade. We approach it 
without impediment. But when we get near we see that it is not 
the dull glow of the wide circle of embers, bul the brightly leap- 
ing flames of a wood fie. By its side sits, on a deer-skin, an 
almost naked faquir, with matted locks and dust-coloured body, 
cross-legged, still, hands in lap: on one side of him the gourd, 
on the other the long heavy iron pair of tongs, which these 
mendicants always carry, which are the marks of their 
profession, which form their only movable possession, The 
fire burns by the side of a track, but it is not the one we 
had left, one not so broad, a mere footpath. 

“Bava jee (Sit Father)!” say I, addressing him in usual 
native fashion, “where does this path lead to? To what 
village ?” 

“I know nét. There is only one path I care for,” he 
replies, ofily jugt glancing up at us. 

“What path that?” I say cmiously, surprised. 

“The path lo heaven,” 
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4 Ohd? f exclaim. “Is this your dwelling-place? “Here, 
beneath this fine large tree?” é is 

These jogis, or religious mendicatits, these ascetics and 
seekers after perfection, who believe that there are methods by 
which they can assimilate themselves to divine perfection, put 
off the cainal, put on the spiritual, even here on this earth, 
often retire into the solitude of forests to practise them: take 
up thei habitation there. 

‘No diwelling-place have I.” 

“You wander about?” 

“Neither do I abide, nor do I wander about, I take no 
thought in the matter.” 

“ Remain or move as you desire?” 

“Tf I desired to 1emain, 1 should proceed ; if I desired 
to proceed, I should remain, I give way to no desire, I 
have cast all desires from me, freed myself of them. They 
clog the soul,” 

“ Perchance you have just arrived at this spot ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Along this pathway?” 

a Yes,” 

“ From the north ?” 

“T know not.” 

“From that direction?” 

“ Ves,” 

“How far from here did you pass village or hamlet? J 
wish to get to onc,” 

The girl had seated herself on the ground at once, She 
was tired; but it is always an immediate impulse with an 
Oriental. I seat myself by her side. So can I hear the holy 
man better, see his face better. We are on the opposite side 
of the fire to him. 

"TJ saw nol,” he says, ‘TI take no heed of the things of 
the earth, My eyes are not engaged in outwaid looking, but 
with inward contemplation, are ever tuned heavenward ar to 
my feet, I move at night to avoid seeing the confining 
houses of men, the fretful doings of dailyslife. The day 
T pass in dark and lonely and desolate places, where there 
is no disturbance to my contemplation. I seek the infinite 
calm, As 4 came hither my eyes were turned downward 
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on the pathway or upwards on the stats, moving¢in their 
karmonious courses.” 

Some of these sterf anchorites are mere skin and bone; 
move with withered limbs, which they have caused to wither ; 
move like atomies ; long fasting and exposure to the elements 
make of them mere living skeletons: they “put off the 
flesh,” in a very literal and dreadful way. But this ascetic, 
or faquir, is not like this, Indeed, the very reverse. He has 
not a dieadful hollow stomach, but somewhat of a paunch ; 
his cheeks are not sunken, but full; his arms and legs not 
fleshless, but plump and well rounded. He may be some 
well-to-do man yho has only recently given up his life of 
luxury and ease to enter on the path of perfection ; abandoned 
it for homelessness, disregard of every physical comfort, for 
complete mortification of the flesh, for lonely contemplation, 
as evgn kings and princes have done, 

“We wish to get to some village or hamlet, in order that we 
may ask our way,” I explain. 

How bright things catch the eye! The girl is sitting in an 
attitude common among Fastein women, the left thigh lying 
flat on the earth, the right leg raised with the knee doubled, 
and the foot resting on the ground ; her right arm rests on the 
upheld knee, with the hand and wiist hanging down loose, So 
the light plays directly on heavy gold anklet and bracelet, on 
the large gems in the rings on the fingers. ‘These draw the eyes 
even of the holy man; drew them even while he spoke of 
them as fixed on the stars above; diew them even now when 
he said— 

“To me it matters naught which way any road leads, This 
way or that is all the same to me,” 

Then he turned his eyes towards me and said, “She loaks 
weary.” 

“She is,” 

Rest you here by this my fire for a while,” 

The glow of it was pleasant. There was beginning to be a 
chill in the air, The girl holds out her hand, her small and 
beautiful hand,stowards the grateful warmth. 

“We can rest here for a little while,” I say to het, and 
leaning on ond elbow, I stretch myself out in a more easy, 
ieclining attitude. 
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“ql am*glad that my fire should warm you, The service of 
man is the service of God. I will replenish it.” 

Taking the big, ‘heavy tongs in his”hands, he rises and 
moves abopt, picking up bits of wood, putting them on the 
fire. Iam gazing into the leaping flames, half sleepily, when 
the girl gives a sudden sharp cry. My quick eyesight, and 
my sensitive consciousness, inform me of something; I let 
myself down on my back, The solid head of the pair of 
tongs hurtles through the space occupied by my head a 
moment befoie. The villain had ciept up to me noiselessly 
on his bare feet, I leap up, whisk out my swoid, But he is 
gone—has vanished into the darkness, He had calculated on 
killing'me, or laying me asin by that felon stroke, The 
girl has leaped up Loo. 

“T have often heard that,” sis cties, 7 

“ eard what?” 

“That these faquirs often kill people with their tongs—haye 
them made heavy for that purpose. They are often bad men; 
pretended saints, real rogues, robbers in disguise. Oh, he 
might have killed you!” 

“Yes, I have heard that too. But I did not suspect him, 
His words deceived me,” I said; then, “Which way did he go?” 

“Into the forest there.” 

“He may be about siill,” I say, and take my stand by the 
fire, with my back to the open glade, my face to the forest, 
Keep a look-out.” 

Aftey, a while I say, “Well, as we have found a path, we 
may as well go along it, This is the way northwaid, I can‘ 
see the stars now.” 

I walk with my sword drawn, and when we pass through a 
dense, dark length of the forest I confess to a feeling of dis- 
quietude. I had passed through many a moment of danger, 
as when meeting the charge of elephant, tiger, or bison, calmly 
enough. But that was a visible danger, in the daytime, This 
was an unseen danger, in the dark, And I Had the girl with 
me. He was a powerfully built man. Iow his eyes had 
been fixed on the girl’s jewels! Then suddenl? we emerge 
from the thick darkness of the close-standing, fense-teaved 
trees to the brightness of a wide glade, of the unhidden sky, 
the brightly blazing stars, 
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And as the brightness of the wide glade came 4s a shock 
‘of relief to my sensations, to my eyesight, so its openness 
came as a shock of relief to my feelings, to my heant. 

When we have got to the middle of the glade the girl lays 
her hand upon my arm. 

“Tt was well we did not part, Had I come upon that 
villain by myself worse evil might have befallen me than the 
death from which you saved me at the well—much worse, ten 
thousand-fold worse. A Christian and an Englishman. Of a 
creed and a race abominable. But now you are dear to me, 
You meant no harm to me in the forest.” 

“T! Mean harm to you! I am your protector.” 

My saviour and my protector. May God, the Omnipo- 
tent, shower his blessings «upon you, May he be your 
protector ever. May‘he lead you back in safety to your own 
fand, and may you there have health and wealth and 
happiness,” 

“That is not a star,” I say. ‘That light up there, through 
those trees, to the right of us.” 

"No, it is not a star,” 

“But it cannot be from a torch, It is too high up, It 
comes from a house, a window.” 

 Shukv Allah! (Praise to God })” says the girl fervently, 

We move toward it. A broad square of light. As we 
near it we pass through a belt of babool trees, as I know by 
the fragrance of the flowets, those pretty little, golden-hued 
flowers which have been copied so many million times in 
Indian jewelry. But the tree has formidable thorns, Thorns 
are much dreaded in the naked-footed East, The “thorn in 
the flesh” may be the cause of much trouble, of long 
suffering. 

The girl gives a sharp, sudden cry, 

“Yn my foot a thorn,” she exclaims, her voice full of pain 
and apprehension. She had lost her slippers at the well. 

“You must not step on it,” 

“cr No.” 

“The butiding i is not far off now. 1 will carry you,” and 
T lift Her up,in my arms, 

“A little heavier than I expected. Put your arm round my 
neck.” 
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THe arnl, owing to the under-vest worn at this season of the 
year being sleeveless, is bare, I feel itg close, warm touch 
“around my neck, It has often occurred to me that no man, 
not even the most stay-at-home, knows in what unexpected 
position he may not come to find himself; in what unexpected 
place he may not one day come to eat, or sleep, or die. 
Three days ago I should never have expected to be carrying 
the daughter of a Mahomedan nobleman in my arms towards 
an unknowrr building in an unknown place. 

Getting up to that building I sce that the light shines out 
from a window in the upper story of a large square inclosure, 
from it issues “the long levelled rule of streaming light.” 
There extends beneath it heie only the blank, unbroken face 
of the lower story. There is no"door or gateway here, Shall 
we have to go round three sides of the building before we 
find one? We are more fortunate. We find it round the 
earliest coiner. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE SANCTUARY IN THE WILDERNESS 


HE gateway is of the usual demi-vaulted type, but not of 

a size or grandeur confmensurate with the extent of the 

inclosure. I put thé girl down on one of the raised masonry 

platforms which stand, as usual, on either side of the recess 

beneath the demi-vault, the gateway being a favourite place 

to sit in in the East, it is the meeting-point of the separate 
inner and outer worlds, 

Then I rattle and shake the gate, a surprisingly light one. 
A chain drops within ; it is opened. 

“ Koun? (Who?)” 

“Travelleis, We wish to come in.” 

“To be sure; come in.” 

I help the girl through. In the open space before the 
gateway a lamp is burning, and some coaise wicker-work 
stools are standing about; beyond show trees and shrubs, 
the dusky edge of a park or garden. 

“We desire shelter for the night,” I say, 

“Certainly,” says this most obliging of janilors. 

I conduct the hobbling girl to a stool, 

"Fetch the lamp here,” I say to the man, ‘She has run 
a thorn into her foot. The first thing to be done is to 
extract it.” 

He brings the lamp. I lift up the foot, dust-covered, but 
very small and beautiful. It was ‘Icky I had not allowed 
her to walk ;*the thorn had gone straight into the lovely, little- 
used fot. { draw it oul, a spike, a small stiletto, 

“ Shukr guaaree (Giving of thanks),” says the girl from 
within her veil, which she has now drawn clos about her face. 
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«What place have we arrived at?” Task, “What village? 
What its name?” 

* There is no village here.” 

“No village?” 

“None; not within many miles.” 

The reader is aware, of course, that throughout the country- 
side in India the people dwell wholly in villages and hamlets; 
that there are no homesteads, no scattered and separate habi- 
tations, castles, mansions, seats, farmhouses, cottages, as in 
England : which indicates long ages of disturbance and 
insecurity, there, as the other indicates long ages of peace 
and security here, Even the forts, or fortified dwelling-places, 
of the zemindgrs, or landlords, always stand in villages. It 
will be understood how greatea bearing this fact had on 
the fortunes of the English people who had to fly across 
country then; how much it added to the danger of those 
flights, It explains my surprise at finding a building such as 
this standing apart from a village. 

“But is not this the house of a zemindar? Who is the 
master? I wish to see him,” 

While I am speaking a man whom I had observed seated a 
little way off, has risen and come up to us. He is well 
dressed. 

“Vou English?” he says to me, in English, 

“What do you say?” I ask, in Hindustani, 

“You are a Englishman?” he gogs on, still in English. 

“What do you say?” I repeat in Hindustani, trying‘ to 
make it ag like that of a native of rank asI can, It is easier 
to imitate the vulgar gabble of a country than the refined 
speech, 

“Sir, I listen while you talk to this man. I weigh; I 
perpend; I cogitate; I make conclusion; you Englishman.” 

“Why do you speak to me in English? Why do you not 
speak to me in Hindustani?” I say, still in the vernacular. 

“You speak Hindustani very well, sit,” he says. “Much 
like native. But I no think you native. Will you say plain 
you not Englishman, not Christian?” 

T could not ‘deny my country and faith, 

“Tam an Englishman and a Christian,” I say proudly, now 
in my native tongue. 
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“J make sure, I study in one English colleger Naw the 
whence, and the whither. Whence you come, whither you 
want to go?” ¢ 

“T come from Afzalnagar.” 

# An officer?” 

“Yes, And I wish to get to Tulsipore.” 

“You travel in disguise, borrowed plumage. Time of 
danger, troubled time.” 

“J was advised so to do.” 

“Good sword and shield. Clothes not same as common 
native—same as native of goad class. Where you get? 
When you depart from Afzalnagar?” 

“The day before yesterday.” (Was it only the day before 
yesterday? How far back it,seemed |) 

“And yesterday Iepassed in the house of a zemindar, and 
he gave me this dress, and provided me with means of 
carriage-——” 

“Where it? Without?” 

“No; I was separated from it in the forest,” 

“And you have native wife, This your beloved spouse?” 

“No; she was travelling in the forest, and was attacked by 
robbers, and we delivered her, I and the zemindar’s servant, 
who was accompanying me, and took charge of her. Getting 
separated from that servant and the camel on which I had been 
riding, the girl and I wandered in the forest until I saw the 
light from this house, I desire now to see the master of it, in 
order that I may claim his hospitality. I should like to speak 
to him.” 

“No one speak to him, Only look at him, and worship 
him, and make him offerings,” 

“Worship him! Make him offerings! Is he a holy man, a 
saint?” 

“No; a god.” 

“A god!” I say, startled. 

“Yes, a god.” 

“Take not the name of God in yain; there is but one 
God,” I say. “But my companion is tired. I suppose we 
ean find accommodation here for the night?” 

“ Certainfy ; and for it you make offering to the god.” 

“T can make no such offering.” 
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Bhen,esir, you make payment to me—same thing.” 
“Who are you?” . 
“Tam the manager for the god.” 4 

"Ves—I can make payment. If customary——” I am 
somewhat surprised at its being asked for immediately— 
at all. 

“Yes, custom, sir, If poor pilgrim come, no make charge, 
They live outside, in garden, in verandah, in common room ; 
make little,offering to the god if like, But if good class 
people come, want good room, want thing done by servant, 
then they make offering to the god, or make payment to me, 
Good 100ms upstairs there, six,” ; 

The buildings round the square inclosure are only one story 
in height, except just in the middle of three out of the four 
sides, where there is a short block two stories high, the similar 
position in the fourth side being occupied by the gateway, It 
was from a window in one of these blocks that the light had 
streamed out-—the guiding light. 

“Rooms upstaiis got window; plenty air; away from 
common people; privacy give; no noise, no dust; little 
smell; got bed to sleep on, stool to sit. Want that, make 
payment, ‘You want that for her?” 

“Most certainly; I want for her the best accommodation 
there is, But I want her to be placed in the women’s apart- 
ments, in the zenana, under the care of the mistress gf the 
house, She is a person of rank and quality,” 

No zenana here, sir.” 

“No zenana!” I exclaim in extreme astonishment, marriage 
being so essential a condition of life in the East, “The 
master of the house—your master—he must have a place 
for his wife—those of his houschold,” I say, correcting myself, 
the use of the word wife being held indelicate, 

“ Ele have no wife; he god.” 

T like not this speech,” Isay. “There is but one God, 
It is not well to use the name of God lightly.” (And, indeed, 
even in the case of our own preachers I like not to hear the 
name bellowed out, or hurled about, like a child playing pilch- 
and-toss with Atlas or Andes,) ‘It is not right to apply i to @ 
man, I approve not of such application,” 

“But him sit as god, sir.” 
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“How can a man be a god?” 

“@h yes—him what you call one incarnation.” 

“ An incagnation |” 

“ Yes,” 

"OF what god?” 

“OF Vishnu.” 

“This is his temple?” 

“Not temple. Him not dead idol. Him living god.” 

“But he stays here.” 

“ Always ; never go out.” 

“Never goes out?” 

“Neyer. Alkvays sits up there, in that apartment,” 

“Well,” said I, leaving that strange matter for the moment, 
“you can give us accommodation foi the night—the best; we 
can pay for it.” * 

“Yes, sir; all things proper, separate room, upstairs, for 
you and her.” 

“Yes, separate rooms—she above, I below. Have you any 
women here, any women servants.” 

“Yes, sir, many.” 

“ She will want one to wait on her, to be with her.” 

“Yes, sir, You know, sir, who the young lady—she is 
purdak-nashin—am? Where she comes from? Where her 
home ?” 

“Oh yes. She is the daughter of the Nuwib Wulidad 
Khan of Biana.” 

‘What you say, sir?” 

“She is the daughter of Wulidid Khan of Biana,” 

He addressed her rapidly in Hindustani, and she replied to 
him, and I remarked how different their address and mode of 
speech to one another was fiom what it was to me; there is a 
common understanding between those of the same nationality; 
from which it is probable that no disguise is ever really a dis- 
guise, or so for long. 

“Sir,” says the manager, turning to me, “everything for 
this young lady most proper. She Nuw&bzidee, Her father 
very great flan. Live near here.” 

“ Wow fag off?” 

“ Hight or nine miles,” 

“Ayb Chameli! |Chameli!” he éalls out. “Go awake 
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het anc bring her here,” he says to the man who had let us iy 
the derwan, or doorkeeper. 

‘Will you send’a man running to let my father ee Tam 
here,” says the girl to the manager. 

“ Everything here is at your command,” he replies; “but I 
cannot send a man at this moment.” 

“Why not?” she says, the quick imperiousness of her tone 
displaying a habit of command, 

“ Only.for the reason that there is not one to send, The 
men servants are away at a festival. There is no one here but 
the doorkeeper and myself, and we cannot leave the house, 
But 2 man shall be despatched the first thing in the morning ; 
he shall be told to fly.” 

The doorkeeper returns accompanied by a woman servant, 

“ Ayh Chameli, conduct this high4n-place to the upper 
rooms in the southetn block, All the upper rooms for her, 
And wait thou upon her. Consider thyself her slave while she 
honours the house with her presence, and see that she has 
everything that she wants, On thy head be it. Lay the bed 
well, with clean linen, and get cold water. ‘The first thing in 
the morning the man shall fly, Exalted One! And may your 
sleep he good.” 

“T would speak to you in the morning, because of your 
service,” says the Nuw4bzidee to me fiom under her veil, and 
her voice is lofty and distant, different from what it was in the 
forest. 

At your command.” 

“] will send for you,” and she moves away. 

“And go thou, Bhugwan Dass, and prepare a room for the 
gentleman. You wait here, sir, for a few minutes, He get 
light, make bed,” 

I sit down on a stool, and he takes another, 

“Your regiment mutiny, sir,” he says. 

oT Yes,” 

“These sepoys behave very naughty, sir.” 

“Very wickedly.” 

“ And like fool, Why throw away a good sulfsistence?” 

“ They have been misled.” ° - 

“Much hubbub and fuss now in the land, sir.” 

‘A great disturbance,’ I say, © And yet you have no bolts 

6" ’ 
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rane bars to the gate, I see; only that light chain. it conld 
je burst open yery easily; simply by a man throwing himself 
against it. Have you rfo fear of robbers antl thieves, dacoits? 
You say the times are troubled, and there is no one here 
to-night but the doorkeeper—he is not armed, I see—and your- 
self. Is there no fear for the Nuwibziidee?” 

‘No, sir, none. Lveryone safe in here, House of a god, 
holy place—what you call sanctuary. Gate wanted only to 
keep out animals, She quite safe, And you too, sir. You 
in great danger for your life outside, sir.” 

“Am 1?” 

“Yes, King of Delhi offer five hundred rupees in guerdon 
for your head.” 

“Tor my head?” . 

“For the head of Any Englishman. Make proclamation, 
But you in no danger inside here, sir; none. Sleep in calm, 
No one can hutt you, This house of incarnation—holy spot 
—what you name sanctuary, Here come Bhugwan Dass, 
Go with him and sleep i in peace, total secutity, sir ; 3 sleep like 
top, Good night, sir.” 

“Good night to you,” I say, 

Tam very tired and very sleepy, though, to my surprise, it is 
not so late in the night as I had expected. The wandering 
in the forest had not taken so long as one had thought, 
I stumble up, after Bhugwan Dass, to my quarters, I find 
they have not been assigned me in the same block with the 
Nuwébzidee, with Ayesha, but in an adjoining one. I haye 
a top room. Seeing a staircase in one corner leading up to 
the roof, I close the door leading into the room from the 
verandah without, put the bedstead against the door, and 
taking the pillow, mount to the roof, where I shall enjoy 
@ greater sense of security, I think, as well as the infinitely 
(the heat and closeness of the room below on this night of 
June, experience alone could adequately tell what it was like) 
freater coolness and freshness, I take off my shoes and the 
turban, place the sword and the buckler by my side, stretch 
myself on the* hard terraced roof, near the head of the stair- 
case, s@ as to fear any sound in the room below, and straight- 
way fall dead asleep, 


CHAPTER XII 
THE PARTING FROM AVESHA 


TIE early rays drive me down, <A lad comes and says 

the manager has sent him to ask if I should like any- 
thing to eat before the midday meal. I say “yes,” and he 
brings me food. Then I go out inflo the verandah, and 
looking down from it, see that the wide inclosure below 
contains many large trees—these inclosures correspond to 
the Spanish avo—beneath which are many groups of people, 
faquirs, like the one in the forest, byragis, pilgrims, mate and 
female, ordinary travellers. Honest folk, also dishonest, * 
plenty such, no doubt, in a sanctuary, I like not this con- 
course, and my skull worth a sum so large—so very large to 
them, My head feels queer on my shoulders as I look down, 

A servant-gitl comes and says the Nuwibzidee desires lo 
speak to me, and I follow her to the neighbouring block and 
up a staircase to a verandah in the upper story. One ond of 
the verandah has been cut off by means of bamboo trellis- 
work (which screens from the gaze while it admits the air) so 
as to form a little room. Within this is Ayesha, seated on 
a small square dais, by whose side stands a wicker-work stool. 
The servant-girl retires and seats herself, like a prudent 
duenna, at the head of the staircase, 

Ayesha’s voice is very musical as she bids me be seated, 
for she uses the soft inflexion of the word which means “Sit 
ye down,” not the one which means “Sit down!” “Be 
seated |”—n harsh one. 

Sitting down, I am now on a level with*her, She is 
enveloped in her veil, keeping only a small loop open with the 
fingers of her right hand. I can see nothing of her face. 

“Saldam |” Tesay. 
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“Saliam |” she says from within. 

“Let not the beauteous moon remain behind a cloud,” 
T say. 

“Tam a purdah-nashin (dweller behind the veil),” she 
says; but she enlarges the loop’a little. 

* Your disposition is good?” I ask, in usual form, 

“ By your favour,” she replies, in usual form and even, level 
voice. “And yours?” 

“By your favour,” I say, “It is a warm morning,” 

“Yes,” and she enlarges the loop a little. “Very,” and she 
enlarges it a little moue, 

“You have notsulfered from your foot?” 

“Somewhat. It was well that you carried me,” 

“ A pleasant task. The thorn was long, and had gone deep 
in, You must have st8od on it full.” 

“Yes, The last of your good offices. And your other 
good offices,” she cried, with a sudden change in her voice, 
How the words vibrated! You saved my life at the risk of 
your own.” 

“ Wel]——” 

“Fought those two men for my sake, Delivered me from 
death there. lecing for your life, you interrupted your 
journey to succour and help me. You kept with me in the 
forest so that I fell not alone into the hands of that man, that 
terrible, villainous man,” 

She shook her veil open, Her black eyes flashed out, 
They rested on mine with an almost palpable touch, a contact, 
such as that of loving hands or lips, They hold mine, The 
strength of the emotion in them makes me feel uncomfortable. 

You saved my life and my honour—my dear life and my 
dearer honour, It is engraved on my heart!” And she laid 
her small hands on her breast. “It is written on my soul,” 

It was a very beautiful face, in tint a light olive, in contour 
a pure oval; well-formed chin, beautifully-formed mouth, soft, 

well-turned cheeks, a delicate aquiline nose, indicative, 
Iprobably, of Afghan ancestry; those blazing eyes, large, jet 

lack, luminéus! My eyes express my admiration, take a 

Warmth from her own. Her long-eyelashed eyelids droop. 
Svhe puts up her hands to draw close her veil. 

‘*Nay, do not do that,” I say. A beautiful female face has 
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always had a great effect upon me. It is a supreme delight to 
me to gazé on one, as it is anguish to behold one marred ia 
suffering, evil passion, or vice. I spolte fervently. 

“Tama purdah-nashin, Y should net expoge my face——” 

“Under certain ciicumstances it cannot be helped, as in the 
emergency of last night.” 

“Tt was pulled off me then.” 

“Let what was due to force, then, now be due lo favour. 
‘Under the circumstances of last night you could not but let 
me see your face. And those circumstances continue, I am 
still your guardian and protector.” 

“ My saviour and delivercr ; my guardian and protector.” 

She leaves the veil quite open, and throws one end of it 
over her left shoulder, so that it hangs about her in very 


graceful folds, 
“ And will continue to be so until I haye conducted you to 


your father’s house.” 

“My father’s servants will soon be here, and then I may 
never have the chance of secing you again. That is why I 
sent for you so early, I wished to thank you——” 

“Tt was not necessary.” 

And I fain would know your name so that I may remember 
it and bear it in my heait, What is your inestimable name?” 

“John,” I say, 

“Jan?” says she, 

“Vos,” 

* Jan sahib?” 

“No, no; Hayman sahib—John Hayman sahib.” 

“Jain Amen sahib,” she says, 

“John is my name and Hayman my family name,” 

“T see, Jan—Jfin,” she says, and certainly the rugged John 
has a very soft sound in her mouth. 

“Jan, Jan,” she repeats, and then she suddenly cries out 
“Jan, mera (my) jin,” and she laughs, And then a look of 
great tenderness comes over her face, and she casis a playful, 
loving glance at me, or the conjunction of words she had 
just used means “John, my life”; for the word /a7# means “life” 
in Hindustani, and A¢era (or in the feminine gierre) Yan,” 
{My life,” is with them, as with us, one of the commonest 
terms of endearment, “Jan, mera jfin,” she repeats the words 
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softly, Then she cries, “ How strange!” and she laughs, and 
then she casts on me—I must write it—a look of warm 
affection. 

“A play on the words,” I say, in some embarrassment, 

“A pretly play,” she says. “And there is another play, 
" Téa ne jan buchaya (John did save my life),” and she claps 
her little hands. “How good!” she cries with a sparkling 
look, partly of delight at her own cleverness, for such verbal 
play is thought much of in the Iast. ‘How excellont! How 
true!” And she casts on me a look of deep giatitude and 
tenderness. 

You might make the string of woids longer,” I say, giving 
in to her humour, “fo. jan also means ‘know,’ ‘know thou.’” 

“To be sure,” she says, “and you might say ‘Jan, Jan ne 
jan buchaya (Know, John my life did save).’ But that is too 
jong, I like it not. It is for otheis, not for me. I prefer the 
fist ones,” and she repeats them, softly, tendceily, with her 
black eyes fixed on me. 

She was very young, but all this was not mere childishness. 
We must not judge by the present state of the mind among 
ourselyes, We now decm as meie jingle those alliterative 
passages in his plays on which Shakspere himself set such 
store. In the East they would be held of high value at 
this very day: deemed indicative of great intellectual capacity, 
of ferlility of imagination, of inventiveness: and how delight- 
ful the assonance to the ear! There, in the East, if an 
alliterative line embodies some high emotion, some notable 
facl, some deep thought, it may come to be deemed divine, be 
repeated for generations, And many a sacred verse or couplet 
owes its long-continued xepelition merely to ils assonance, 
The effect of that jingle in heightening the NuwAbzidee’s 
sense of my services, fixing the memory of them in her mind, 
would not be understood except by those familiar with the 
East. ‘Besides being .egarded as a pleasing play of the 
intellect it would come to be regaided as a perfect, nay, 

yste1ious and miaculous, embodiment of a fact, Let the 
Neader inclinéd to deem all this childish 1emember where the 
old ‘‘riddle,# as it is termed, “out of the eater came forth 
meat, and out of the strong came forth sweetness,” has come 

{to find a place, Let,-him remember how much of the power 
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ofsbattle cries, of religious and political cries, has depended on, 
alliteration, 

“ And what your age?” says the girk 

“Twenty-six.” 

* Vou look only twenty.” 

“Your men look older than we at the same age.” 

And of a good peison, strong and well built,” sho says, 
surveying me, 

We Iinglish people take a great deal of physical exercise.” 

“And of a handsome countenance,” she says, fixing her 
black eyes on my face. 

“Tam as God made me,” I say hastily. | 

Ye made you well, Oh, noble and handsome Englishman, 
L love you, with all my heart, with all my soul! Return not to 
your native land, which is now so far, *Fear not to remain in 
this land. Remain at my father’s house, and he will give you 
a high post.” 

I was aware, of course, that in the warm lands of the East 
there is rapid entertainment and quick declaration of feeling ; 
but that sudden look—how glowing the large, black cyes— 
and that straight, open avowal of love! It was startling, 
preposterous ! 

“He will make you commander of our forces. You are 
a trained soldier, a valiant man, You ate not married?” 

“No,” 

“And Iam nots We two will be married.” 

I experienct oi ton of huny, 

“Tt could nP ae! falter. 

“Why not?l Ps? etc favoured ?” 

“ Most beay if it I am a Chistian,” 

“You will fy «\eeqn? Mussulman, ‘You will make the 
Confession of faith zt be circumcised, and then we will ba 
matried.” 

This quite takes my breath away, I experience a sensation 
of greater huiry, as if 1 were being whisked through the air, 

“You honour too much this poor servant of God, ”'T say, al 
length, “but theie is a girl of my own racco——4 

“You are not betrothed to her?” 

“No, but I hope to be.” 

“The manager, below, at the foot of the staircase, desires 
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the sahib to descend to him at once, without delay,” cries the 
Yaid-sorvant hurriedly, feom without the lattice-work, Ayesha 
has drawn her veil about her; it was, to me, like the obscuring 
of bright sun or moon by a cloud. 

«J will return,” I say, as I follow the girl. 

“Not proper, sir. Not proper for you to go up there, sir,” 
cries the manager, when I get to the foot of the stairs, ‘“ Not 
proper.” 

“The Ayesha Bogum sent for me.” 

Come away, sit!” and he hurries me straight to the far end 
of the long verandah. 

“Tf her father’s, servants find you there they kill you—for 
sure. Must not remain near apartment. ‘This way, sir, ‘This 
quiet, retired walk. And now,,good morning, sir.” 

“Good morning,” I say. 

“What your purport and intention now, sir? Wish to gel to 
Tulsipare, I think you say, How? When?” 

“TJ will accompany the Ayesha Begum to her father’s house, 
and get him to provide me with carriage.” 

“You can no go to Biana, sir.” 

«Why not?” 

“You get killed there—lose life—for certain.” 

“ At her father’s house! When I have saved the Nuwdb- 
aidee’s life: conducted her safely through the forest |” 

“Her father very old man ; si¢ }, nothing. Him brother 
manage everything, and he sevens” & A opate Haplidh people ; 
join with King of Delhi, And, sir, mos, ane iom Me the soldicrs 
that come for young lady kill you on { e de@ind out you 
Englishman, find out you Christian ; Y sacred + their religion, 

HL 
enemy of God. Here they am, sir” "a to \ 

We have reached half-way down one 81.” tho ‘he square in- 
closure, and are standing under the block in Wiach dwells the 
incarnation, We have full command of the gateway, though 
ourselves hidden by some trees. Through it has come a litter, 
accompanied by four troopers, fierce-looking men, long-locked, 
bushy-whiskered, harsh-featured, strong-framed Pathdns from 
the wild Punjab frontier. 

“ Here, sir,” said the manager, stepping back into the veran- 
dah, Sit down on that step, sir, If any danger, run up that 
staircase——” 
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“hey look dudmashes (evil-tivers).” 

“ Budmash—yes, Rob, murder, kill, steal, ravish—do all 
thing naughty.” 

“But how could I be in danger from them here? You said 
that I was quite safe in here, that this was a sanctuary?” 

“ Quite safe, sir, from all people of this land; but these wild 
men perhaps think it fine to kill Cluistian man in Hindoo 
sanctuary, Better not let them see you. If any danger, run 
upstairs to room of the avatar and catch his feet, Then 
no kill you. Afraid for themselves, I go sce Nuw&bidee 
off. Move you not, sir.” 

I sit quite still, 

Now the troopers and the litter are in fiont’ of the black in 


which I had just parted from Ayesha, Now they are back at 
the gateway again, have passed through it, 

‘She is gone, sir,” said the manager. 

I had not expected this shatp and sudden parting. I had 
known, of course, that an everlasting parling must take place 
when we had reached her father’s house; but I had made sure 
of accompanying her thither, of talking to hor by the way, 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE AVATAR 


us OU come and see avatar, sir,” says the managet. 

At the-top of the stairs we pass into a small, square 
room, from it into a verandah, or corridor; in the middle of 
its length we come to a large-window looking outward, out on 
the open country. A verandah such as this, looking outward, 
is an extraordinary feature. The verandahs always look in- 
ward, over the courtyard, as is the case with all the others 
here. This is evidently a building of a special character. I 
saw at once that this was the window through which the light 
thal beckoned us had shone, Opposite this open window was 
an open doorway leading into a small inner room or cell. In 
this, with a strange feeling, I beheld the avatar. 

On a square wooden dais, covered with a handsome carpet, 
was seated the pretended incarnation; cross-legged, hands 
lying, palms upward, in his lap, in the well-known attitude of 
the million-times-repeated image of the god Buddha, and on 
his face, whether habitual or assumed for the moment, dwelt 
the same look of everlasting calm. He was still as the statua, 
In his forward-gazing eyes was the same abstraction, the same 
still, quiet blankness, His features were of the same lype as 
those of the image, but more delicately chiselled, the nose not 
so broad, the mouth less full. It was a face that might be 
termed beautiful, and on it Lhere was that transparent, ethereal 
delicacy and purity that you see on the face of some young 
nun. Quite a young man; his head, his body, his limbs bare, 
save for a small, snowy dhozy round his loins; the tint of his 
skin such that he looked like the image of the god carved, 
not, as usual, in black marble, but in alabaster. His face was 
close shaven, his hair arranged after the fashion of the image, 
In peison well made, 


go 
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T had expected to view him with feelings of disapprobation 
and disgust. There comes over me, instead, a fecling of 
witchery and amaze, a fascination, Hé looks so ethereal, so 
superhuman, so raised above the flesh. Can a man cyer 
wholly put off the animal and attain to the spiritual? Can he 
ever wholly believe that he has done so? ‘To what extent, 
in such matters, is there whole truth, half truth, as we know 
there is untruth? In the case of many of the saints, eremites, 
prophets, avatars in India who have claimed, or had imposed 
upon them, divine, or halfdiyine, powers and functions and 
attributes, there is the whole truth, absolute sincority: in the 
case of many, untruth, absolute knowing imposture: in the 
case of most, perhaps, the half truth; half belief, half un- 
belief; half sincerity, half insincerity; self-delusion. And 
there were some who might think that”extraordinary powers 
came on them at particular moments; might believe in the 
part when they acted it before others, as an actor might come 
to think himself, on the stage, the personage whose parl he 
was playing ; as the humble posturer as he displayed his gose 
Plastique, and struck an attitude, might for the moment. forget 
his own status and personality, and think himself the hero or 
monarch he was representing, No man can set his spirit free 
wholly from its gross tenement of flesh. le can reduce the 
wants of the body to the utmost, but not rid himself of them 
wholly, He cannot put off his humanity wholly; but still he 
may believe in his divinity to the utmost degree possible. Such 
belief this man had, He was no conscious charlatan, With 
him it was not the untruth, or the half truth, but the whole 
truth, There could not have been that complete abstraction 
of look without complete abstraction of the spirit. There was 
no high, rapt, spiritual, divine look on the face, ‘There was 
on it no emotion at all, ‘There was no speculation in the 
eyes, no expression on the lips. I salute him and turn away. 
Below tho dais ran a ledge on which the offerings were Inid: 
I placed none on it. I have saluled him, I say to myself, not 
in his supernatural character of avAtar, but in his terrestrial 
character of master of the house and my host, But upon 
me was that strange feeling of fascination, And go tho super- 
natural, the divine character assigned him was my safety due, 

In the garden. the manager, Purmanund his name, tells me 
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how this was the fourth avatar; how the first avdlar was ttat of 
a young man found seated on an earthern platform, in this 
lone part of the forest, who proclaimed his divinity by his 
superiolity to the ordinary demands and exigencies of the 
human body; who did not eat or drink or ever move from 
off the platform, never changed his attilude on it; how he 
wrought miracles and obtained for men and women their 
hearts’ desire; how pilgrims flocked to him, fiom far and 
near, and made him rich offerings, so that before he passed 
away, and in his place was found another, he had been able 
to erect this building, plant this garden, make that endow- 
ment, here in the shape of the rental of many villages, without 
which no organisation, however spititual, may live: how 
when the body and soul of any avAtar were so sublimed that 
it was evident that His spirit was about to pass back to its 
divine ouiginal, they looked out for a young man without 
blemish, well-formed, handsome, spiritual-minded, who was 
willing to be successor, on condition of complete 1enuncia- 
tion of the world, the devil, and the flesh; who was willing 
to go up those stairs never to come down them again; to enter 
that room never to leave it again; to mount that platform, 
that throne, never to dismount from it again; to renounce all 
desire, renounce the man, put on the god: how he was con- 
ducted upstairs and left alone with the reigning avatar: how 
when the apartments were next entered by others the old 
avatar had vanished, the new one found seated on the throna, 
his face transformed and illumined by a heavenly light, So 
said Purmanund, ; 

No surveillance was exercised over the avitar: he had a 
complete set of private apaitments, The pilgrims and wor- 
shippers came, chiefly, at fixed periods of the year, on the, 
occasions of the great festivals; at other times there would 
be no one in the building but the avatar and his servants, 
and the avalar could move about in it as ho pleased, if 
he pleased. And no doubt some of them did so: merely 
acted the pait as a matter of business; remembered how 
the gods thémselves when they came down on the earth 
ate and drank and frolicked with the maidens more lustily 
than ordinary men. But there would be others to whom 
the part would be a reality, who would strive to act up to 
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it, te fulfil its conditions, for very reason of their hardness, 
for such aspiration, such sacrifice, is inherent in human 
nature: he would strive {o maintain that position pon the 
dais to the utmost, to the killing of the body, as many Hindoo 
faquirs hold up their arms until they wither: to him the wants, 
the needs, the desires of the body would become abominable, 
ever increasingly so; turned away from these would grow 
feebler, die: the holy abstraction for which he strove would 
grow fuller,and moie complete; he would be filled with a 
divine ecstasy, the attainment of which would be his full 
reward; the moyements of the senses would be lulled; he 
would be rid of all care and thought; he would grow divine, 
sit divine, above all things, And such a one, I believed, wag 
the young man above. . 

“He never moves from the throne,” Isaid, as we talked. 

“Sir, common people believe he never move, no eal, no 
drink. They believe everything. Clever men, like you and 
I, sir, believe nothing.” 

“T believe a great deal: all that is in my religion,” I said. 

“No believe that him never eat, But him leave throne 
only for two hour in the moining. That tiue. Remain on it 
all other time. Him very good young man, think only on 
God; him Varamhansa, that is like God,” 

“No one is like unto Him,” I say. “Theie is none like 
Him, none,” 

“His name Prithvi Dass, Him my nephew, that why I 
manager for him,” 

He tells me about the secular side of the matter: the 
number of pilgrims, the management of the estate, and so on. 
But I have to attend to my own affairs, Iam most anxious 
to get on, 

“As I cannot go to Biana, as I had intended, can you 
provide me with the means of getting to Tulsipore? Can 
you provide me with means of carriage, an escort?” I aay to 
Purmanund. 

“No, sir, not at this present moment; not to-day, sir, We 

haye bullock carriage for my riding, but it amy: Got one 
mare, but she with child.” 

“But is there no village near from which I could procure 
a camel, or a horwe, or a pony?” 
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“No, sir; we here in desert vast and antre wild: no village 
near. But I reflect upon your circumstance, sir, and I think 
best thing for you to do lo go to garA7 of Tukht Singh, Him , 
too jolly man; like nautches, dancing, hunting, so on, too 
much; like music and singing and wine. But him straight 
fellow—not harmful person, Him well-wisher to English 
Government. Him take care of you: keep you safe. And 
can send you on to Tulsipore with guard; got cavalry 
soldiers: got swift horses, noble steeds.” 

“Of what caste?” 

“Rajput.” 

“Of a noble clan?” 

"The highest, Chouhan. Not rich——him spend too much 
—but got large estate, many villages. Him bravery, and 
generosity, and good nature much renowned.” 

“How far is his garhé?” 

“ About two leagues.” 

“T could walk there.” 

“Yes; go in evening, after it get dark, Reach there one 
hour and half, We give you swift horse; reach Tulsipore 

, early to-morrow morning,” 

What is the name of the garhi?” 

“ Qonchagaon.” 

“But could I find my way to it by myself? Is there 
a straight road to it?” 

“No, sir, only pvckdundee (which mean little crooked foot- 
path) through the jungle. But so much better that. Big 
roads dangerous for you. I send man, or boy, to show you 
way,” : 

And so it was settled, and I returned to my block, there to 
bathe and have the midday meal. In the afiernoon Pur- 
manund came and sat with me, and I had a long and curions 
talk with him. He would argue, stubboinly, blindly, foolishly, 
that in the Hindoo religion was a code of morals as complete 
and lofty as in the Christian, and that child-god worship, 
Madonna-worship, faith doctrine, and the essential dogma of 
the Tuinity, Were to be found in it too, But our talk did not 
concern my«movements and this narrative, J would only say 
further, in connection with my stumbling on this strange place, 
that most of these pretended avitars mone about, preach 
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a gospel, seek disciples, strive to found a sect, so that this 
avatar, silent and stationary, seemed of a unique character. 
Evening fell upon the lonely sanctuary, The manager 
“came to me, I put on my shoes, which I had kept off, wound 
the turban round my head, the cummurbund round my waist, 
slung on sword and shield. I hand the manager the coins 
I have got ready for my board and lodging, and my safety ; 
for my mere board and lodging they would pay ten times 
over, ° 
“You pay, sir, like one gentleman,” says he. 

We descend into the courtyard, make our way quictly to the 
gate, pass quietly through it, We find a young country bump: 
kin standing without, 

“Conduct this friend of mine through the forest, whither 
and as I have told thee. Stand by him in case of danger 
from man or beast. Mind thou.” 

“Ves, dalla zee (six scribe), I will. Oh yes.” 

“On thy head be it.” 

The manager and I exchange polite salfams, and I move 
away from the sacred hostelry, from this sanctuary in lhe 
wilderness, with a sensation of the same sort as that with 
which the youth, not yet practised in swimming, leaves the 
safe security of the bank for the deep drowning water, even 
though there is no one in sight, and all around spreads the 
wild solitariness of the lonely jungle. The bank is safe—the 
water may drown, I had seen several most suspicious-looking 
personages in the inclosure that day. I had considered 
whether I had not better remain within the safe limits of the 
sacred sanctuary until I could have a good escort sent for me. 
But I was most anxious to get to Tulsipore to see my share of 
service, to get news of her. If some of those most plainly evil- 
looking gentry have become aware of who I am and come 
after me head-hunting—well, I must keep a sharp look-out, 
that is all. 


CHAPTER XIV 
1 FALL AMONG THIEVES 


Y conductor was a tall, powerfully built young fellow— 
quite a giant: a good escort, 

I glance back often, so Jong as we have the building in 
sight. 

Crossing a small open plain, no man following, we enter a 
natrow winding footpath leading into a heavy forest. We 
walk on quickly, and for some while in silence. Then I open 
a conversation with my big companion. It consists chiefly of 
questions on my part and answers on his, He seems neither 
intelligent nor inquisitive. But for me we should probably 
have walked on in silence. And it may be thought that I 
ought to have welcomed this. But I had a sort of desire to 
try my patt—to him I was a fellow-countryman—to practise it, 
And this seemed a good opportunity. My companion is not 
sharp—rather heavy-witted. In India villager and ignoramus 
are synonymous, And the large-limbed lad belonged, I found, 
to the Gwa/a, or cowherd, castle, the men of which are noted 
for their fine physique (as the women also), due, it is said, to 
their living so largely on milk, but who are credited also 
with special mental incapacily: their occupation is held not to 
promote mental activity. I could not get him to talk about 
himself, or his home, or his occupation, or the country about, 
But at last I hit on the fountain of speech, 

“You will be returning from the garfi to-night ?” 

“No ; not unless I have someone to come back with.” 

“You wuld not return alone?” 

“No,” 7 

“For what reason?” 

“T should be afrajd to.” 
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* Afraid to 1” 

“ Ves,” ! 

“Afraid! What, you afraid? A big, strong, powerful 
young man like you! Afraid of what?—animals? men?” 

‘Not of animals have I fear. With this club I have killed 
a hyena anda wolf, Nor of men, I am the best wrestler in 
the countryside, No man has ever yct put me on my back,” 

“Then what are you afraid of?” 

“Ghosts,” he says. ‘Spirits, demons, devils, witches, ghouls,” 

And then he tells me about the spirits that haunt this 
forest: the Rakshus (demons), and the Choreils (witches), and 
the Bhuts (male ghosts), and the Bhutnis (female ghosts), and 
the Sirens that lure men to their destruction, and. the terrible 
Dund, the headless horseman, a 

“And there is will-o’the-wisp,” I say, with reference to a 
gleam of light which I have seen come flickering through the 
trees. 

“Where?” 

“Ttis gone. To the right. There—now again,” 

“TJ did not see it,” and we walk on. 

“There now—it is clear,” 

“Yes, I see it—but it is not Tola (Robin Goodfellow), It 
is the light from the fire at my brother’s anda,” 

“What is that? It is a word I do not know.” 

“Tt is a cowheid word.” 

He explained that it meant the temporary pen, or kraal, the 
cowherds make for their cattle when they take them to feed in 
the forests at this dry season of the year, 

“Your brother has one in this forest?” 

“Yes, ahead of us—adjoining this very pathway. We are 
approaching it even now. We can get a drink of milk there, 
My brother and another cowherd of our village.” 

“Your village near?” 

Oh no; ten miles off.” 

They seem to have,a very big fire.” 

“They want it to keep the mosquitoes off.” , 

We lose sight of it owing to a sweep in the pathway; catch 
sight of it again; come suddenly into a brilliarMly illuminated 
glade, 

ss Why, whattis this!” cries the young fellow, stepping back. 

€ é 
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I believe he thought the illumination might be due to some 
supernatural agency, But he soon discovers the unfortunate 
mundane cause. 

“The ¢anda is on fire |” he shouts, rushing forward, 

The giass sheds at one end of a long nairow inclosure, 
whose three other sidés ale formed of stakes and biambles, 
are blazing high, 

“Qh, brother! oh, Tej Pall Where art thou, Te} Pale” 
shouts the young fellow, in stentorian voice. 

“Why, what is this?” he ciies as, running, we near the 
inclosure. ‘Who are these?” 

A small herd of cattle and a group of men behind it; that 
is what I see, 

“Who are you that are removing my brother's cattle?” he 
shouts to the men, 

Theie is a movement among them, They seem to scatter, 
Some seem to 1etire into the forest. 

“Tej Pal! Tej Pal!” shouts the young fellow. The open 
glade resounds, but there is no reply, 

“Ye have not slain him!” he cries, swinging up the heavy 
club with which he had come aimed. 

“What madman art thou that addressest us about thy 
brother and his cattle? What know we about thy brother 
and his cattle? We are grazieis passing through the forest 
with our own cattle,” 

“ Are these your own cattle?” 

“Without doubt,” 

“Your own cattle?” 

Most certainly, Ours,” 

“Liars then, and robbers, That pair—and that prir—they 
are my brother’s.s Know I them not? He brought them 
here but yesterday from our village.” 

“Liar thou, to call our cattle thy brother's. Thief thou, to 
claim our cattle. Come near and look at them. Look close 
at them.” ‘ 

The young fellow strides forward, It was a ruse to divide 
us, When he has got near the cattle the men rush at him 
from behind tiem and attack him with their clubs, There is 
a rattle and clatter of blows struck and warded, club on club, 
I prepare to run lo hisssistance, I put my left hand behind 
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my back to bring the shield round before drawing sword, It 
is seized; my right hand is seized; the shield and sword 
are removed from off me. I am standing there helpless, my 
two hands tied behind my back. They were rough, strong 
hands, but light, deft fingers, that had so quickly done the 
work, The men of the hereditary criminal tiibes are 
trained to their special nefaiious calling from childhood up. 
The men had crept through the trees behind me, come 
‘up to me noiselessly on their bac fect, I stood thee 
quite helpless, :ooted to the spot, fora man had hold of the 
rope which bound my wists, I could only look on while the 
young fellow made his fight. And gallantly he made it. His 
height, and consequent length of each, give him the 
advantage; but he has four or five of the fellows against him, 
and they are strong, sturdy men, and the crash of the blows 
attest the strength of the arms. But he has that advantage 
of height, and a quick eye, and a stout heart, and so he wheels 
about and keeps the assailants off. Clatter, clatter, clatter, they 
haye all gol on him together, but he guards the rain of blows, he 
gets away, and a tap on the head makes one of the assailants 
fall back, and a shap blow on the arm makes another desist 
from the assault. But their place is taken by two of the men 
who had surprised and seized and bound me; and again has 
the young fellow to do his best to keep so many opponents 
at bay. 
at ani a prisoner, I cannot help you, And you, remain 
not on my account, Run!” I shout to him. But I suppose he 
cannot hear me; and, in fact, the fight between him and the 
xievers has nothing to do wilh me. Clatter, clatter ; blow and 
guad; crack, crack; continual movement; a rush this way, a 
rush that, Now they seek to get at him separately, from this 
side and that; but he is very quick, and his arms long, and his 
blow strong. I never saw a man fight better. And now they 
gather together, and he rushes at them, and scatters them. He 
was a giant in size and strength, butit was at the hands of a boy 
little more than half his height that he met his death. The fight 
had got down by the side of the cattle; this boy suddenly rushed 
out from behind the beasts, which he had probably been set to 
look after, to drive ; he got up to the exposed left lank of the 
youth who towéred so high above him struck him ix the side 
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with a short pike, a deadly blow. The poor young fellow, the 
line of whose life had crossed that of mine so unfortunately 
for himself, fell back flat on his back, and the young devil 
jobbed down on his bare breast time after time. 

“He is dead! I have killed him, by myself, all by myself!” 
shouted the youthful cattlelifter in triumph. When the man 
who held, and dragged, me got up to where, stretched out huge 
at length, the young man lay, I saw that it was even so, He 
had passed into the world of ghosts. - 

“J.” began the boy, 

“Silence!” said a man with a long grey beard. 

“Thou didst it Well, my son,” said another man; “but let 
not thy tongue jabber about what thy hand does, Kill and 
speak not.” 

Drive on the cattle,” says the grey-beard to the boy, 

“But what are we to do with this other?” says the man 
holding me. 

“ Kill him,” says one of them, off-hand, 

“No—not here,” says the giey-beard, probably the leader of 
the gang. ‘He has good clothes. We may make something 
out of him, Move on. Double reason now to remove quickly 
from this spot. Move on.” 

And I move on with them, captive like the cattle lifted. 
At the end of the glade we enter a track much wider than the 
pathway I had been on; we move along it in silence, for 
a long time—about a couple of hours, I conjecture. We come 
to a clearance in the forest. Here we find a big fire blazing, 
Round it are seated two more boys and a couple of women, 
Near by are standing some pack-bullocks ; on the ground lic 
the packs. 

“Mix them with the others,” says the grey-beard ; and the 
bullocks acquired are put among the ones possessed, 

The men all squat down by the fire, The women produce 
small baskets containing paiched grain, which ate passed 
round, and the men fall to munching it, Water is passed 
round. Then, comes the lighting of the rude hoogas, The 
women seat themselves a little way off. The boy who had 
slain my guidé seats himself by them and begins to tall volubly 
to one of them, his mother, for he begins: “Oh, my, mother | 
Oh, my lifel” The ogher boys, who had made way for the 
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mn, on hearing his next words, “This night have I killed a 
man, a grown man,” join the group. 

The lad gives the history of his exploit. He holds up his hand 
to show how high the man’s side was; he exhibits the blood- 
stained pike, Well done! Well done!” says the mother, 
“T must try and find thee some sweetmeats.” 

* And now for an hout’s sleep,” says the ancient, the leader, 

“ About this fellow?” 

“ After we have slepl,” says the old man, perhaps more 
easily fatigued than the others, ‘Tie the :ope toa peg. Let 
the man on guaid sit near him.” 

They drive a peg into the ground behind me and wind the 
end of the rope round it: I am tethered, as I have seen so 
many an animal—goat, horse, donkey, cow, They spread two 
or thiee quilts on the ground, and on these all the men find 
room; the women have their sheets; the boys extend them- 
selves on the bare dry earth; the man on watch sits down 
cross-legged near me, spear in hand. The red light from the 
leaping fire falls upon the thick tree-trunks, plays among their 
branches, a sight which has always had a great fascination for 
me; but I care not about it now. I note with more interest, 
a deep interest, its play on the recumbent figures. 

When the harsh, stertorous snoring proclaims that they are 
all asleep, it occurs to me that I might try to bribe the man on 
guard with the money I had about me; get him lo release me. 
But after reflecting most catefully on the matter I come to the 
conclusion that it would be too risky to let it be known that [ 
had any money about me: it might cnsure my destruction. 
To be sitting there with one’s hands lied behind e@ne’s back, 
tethered to a peg, was nol a posilion of exaltation or delight, 
rather of humiliation and distress. But there was nothing to 
be done but lo bide the issue of events; to trust in Providence, 
and to safeguard oneself by preserving the equal mind, 

After the probable hour or so, it seems to me many, the 
band is aroused. The quilts are gathered logether, the packs 
and bundles put on the bullocks; everything is ready for a 
start, I have continued squatting, tethered fo my peg. A 
man unwinds the rope from the peg and says, ‘kAnd now what 
are we to do with him?” 

As he is speaking I struggle up from the ground; with my 
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arms tied, and my limbs stiff, I do so with a jerk. My turban 
drops off. 

“ Ayht Hye! What is this?” cries the man with the end 
of the rope in his hand, 

“What is it? What?” 

“This man—who is he? His hair observe,” 

ft Bengalce. 2 

“Tt is a sahib—a sahib!” exclaims one of them quickly, in 
a tone of great excitement. 

* A sahib!” 

“A Vilayutee—a Feringhee.” 

No,” @ 

“Ves, I know. I was four ycais in the employ of an 
English family as cow-kecpei, Je has the face—the oxpres- 
sion—look at his cyes ; “of a dark countenance, but he is an 
Englishman.” 

Aye Syanal (Oh, knowing-one!)” cries one of the boys 
excitedly, running up to the leader of the gang, who was 
standing near the bullocks, ‘ the prisoner is a Feringhee,” 

The old man walks up to me quietly. 

‘Are you a Christian ?” he says to me gravely, stroking his 
long white beard. 

“Tam,” I 1eply. 

“A Feringhec?” 

“ Yes,” 

“What about?” 

“On my way from Afzalnagar lo Tulsipore.” 

“Good. What are you in Afgalnagar?” 

“ An officer in Lindsay’s 1egiment.” 

“Fe is worth five hundied rupees to us, THis head is," 
cries one of the men excitedly. “The King of Delhi offers 
that for every English head brought to him. Let us kill him.” 

You know what a hullabullboo there is always when any 
English person is killed or injued. Better avoid that,” says 
another, ! 

“This is a new kind of thing, one not in our way,” says the 
Syana; “it n€eds special consideration. We must hold a 
punchaynt” 

He and four of the men seat themselves in a circle on the 
ground to hold that “committee of five” which, plays so large 
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aad important a part in the daily life of the land, In these 
social tribunals there is often a display of acute debate and 
vivid, impassioned oatory. Then are discussed things of 
keen personal, family, or social interest, ‘This present outside 
matter is discussed in a calm, argumentative manner. 

“ Let us slay him,” begins the man who had suggested the 
doing so, introducing his motion, “and cut off his head; and 
let one of us carry it to Delhi, and bring back the five 
hundied rupees for division.” 

“TF he can get them,” says the Syana, the old man, “Get 
them: that is the point. The king may oider them to be 
paid, and he not get them: shoves and thumps instead.” 

“But the king has made royal proclamation. By beat of 
drum.” 

* Proclamation is one thing, payment another.” 

“Tt is ten days to Delhi,” says another, a fat fair man, and 
good-looking—how keenly I watch them! ‘The head would 
be rotten, the features obliterated, so as not to be recognisable, 
by the time it got thee.” 

“Tt could be packed in biine,” said the maker of the 
proposition quickly. He was eager to support it, I fancy, as 
his motion, even apart from consideration of the reward; as 
a matter of debate. 

“Delhi is afar,” said another man, summing up in the 
words all the other objections to the pioposal as well as those 
due to distance, for Dehié dur hy (Delhi is afar) is a proverb 
equivalent to the Scotch saying of “A far cry to Loch Awe.” 

“We should send our best walker with it,” adds the 
proposer. 

“We himself might pay us the five hundred rupees if we 
did not kill him or cut his head off,” suggests another; “it 
would be easier earned that way.” 

I had been listening to the argument with great interest, I 
now call out— 

“Tf you will conduct me to Tulsipore you shall have the 
five hundred rupees the moment we arrive there.” 

‘We haye not time for a long discussion,” says the member 
of the committee who has not yet spoken, “or for much 
speechifying. You are old and knowing, Syina, Speak what 
isin your mind.” 
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“Tn my understanding it is thus,” says the old man slowy 
and solemnly. “Keep to your own work, We are cattle- 
lifters, What have we to do with carrying human heads to 
Delhi? ‘Ie you are a crack-crib, be a crack-crib; if a strap- 
juggler, be a strap-juggler; if a cattle-lifter, be a cattle-lifter, 
Let the washerman wash, and the dyer dye, Stick to your 
calling. What have we to do with conducting people? Anda 
promise to pay is air, not substantial, like a bullock or cow.” 

“You know that I should fulfil my promise, as all English- 
men do, The very moment we reach Tulsipore,” I call out 
eagerly, 

“For aught we know the English cantonment of Tulsipore 
may have disappeared, like so many others,” goes on the old 
man, ‘And promises, whoever makes them, are not as solid 
as beasts, We must nof risk their loss, Then we do poajak 
(worship) to our own goddess to obtain her favour on our 
work: let us stick to it, That favour does not extend to 
other things; they may move her ire, We asked her blessing 
on our undertaking of to-night, and it has been gianted us, 
The killing or conducting of this person is an outside thing, 
Let us leave both alone.” 

“He has seen what happened to-night; and dead men tell 
no tales,” said the fair, good-looking man. The remark scems 
to impress the others. 

“Very true,” said the old man, and he reflected. I awaited 
the result of his meditation with great anxiely, At length he 
spoke. “TI like not the killing of men in cold blood,” he 
said, “That is the business of the poisoners and the 
stranglers. If men are killed in the seizing of the cattle, in 
the taking of them away, in the defending of them on the 
road, that is all right: I have killed many myself: it is part of 
our work, fayoured of our deity, Dut in cold blood, that is 
another thing, He can do us no harm. The power of these 
English is gone. Sir, you have heard what is said. It is 
proposed to kill you, not for the sake of profit, but in order to 
prevent you from ieporting what you have seen, Will you 
promise not to dg thal if we do not kill you?” 

“How can I report about you? I know not who you 
are; whence you come; whither you go. And I have other 
matters Lo think of; altend to.” 
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Vou promise?” 

“Yes.” 

“Swear in the name of God?” 
on Yes,” 

Let us leave him alone.” 

A deep quiet reigns around as the others sit silent weighing 

. the question, It is a critical moment for me, What will the 
decision be? Off with his head? Or at all events, as they do 
not want the’head now, a stroke across the neck, a knock on 
‘the skull? The silence is broken by the ery of a bird, 

“From which side? From what direction? Irom which 
hand?” asks the Syana quickly. 

“This——” 

“The right.” 

“Then we must not kill him, ‘The omen forbids, And 
we must not leave him bound—that would be the same as 
killing him, for there are wild beasts in this jungle. Untie his 
hands, some of you. The omen has spoken—we must not 
delay. Come on,” he continues, as he rises from the ground. 
He moves off along the track, a man with a Lorch accompany- 
ing him ; the cattle, their drivers, leaders, and guardians, begin 
to move after him, Some of the others untic my hands, 
Then, ‘It is a fine turban,” says one, and he snatches it 
off my head. I had replaced it. 

“And a good cummerbund,” says another, and he unwinds 
it from my waist, getting a rich booty, for within it was the 
gold, i 

“And an excellent long coat,” says another, and he pulls it 

off me, 
* And I must have the vest,” and it is removed, 
‘And I the shoes,” and they are taken off my feet, 
* And I the socks,” says a boy, 
Tam left with nothing but the pyjamas on. These go too, 
I am powerless in their hands. Imagine’ my shame, my 
horror, my indignation, my humiliation, standing there stark 
naked before them all. ‘Those who have been in India will 
understand: there is a special sensitiveness about the matter 
there: with Englishmen as well as the men of the lang. With 
a roar of laughter they are gone. Close shearers they. 


CHAPTER XV 
UNCLAD—RECLAD 


LONE, unarmed, naked, in the heart of an unknown 
forest; a disagreeable situation. But the nakedness 
troubles me most, It is,most distressing to me, I squat 
down by the fire. “I feel like one of the naked savages about 
whom I had read so oflen, I rise up, seek a stake, squat 
» down again with it beside me, I cannot do much with that, 
I may be come upon hee by other ioving gangs of men; I 
+ may be attacked by wild animals, I move off into the dark- 
ness, I climb a tree. I reach a comfortable seat, so far as the 
position of the body is conceined, but I find the bark very 
rough both to lean against and rest upon. I am not as well 
provided for the situation as monkeys aic. But I propose to 
move on at earliest gleam of dawn—I shan’t be here for 
long. It is a curious situation, as if I had passed back into 
some primeval, arboreal mode of being. J had sat up in a 
tree many a night before, but never in a condition such as 
this, But still I sleep. I am awakened before the dawn by 
the tremor of cold in the air which precedes it ; I feel the cold 
the more because of my unclothedness. And now comes the 
dawn; the world is soon aglow at this season of the year, I 
descend, I must get out of the forest and make for a hamlet 
where I can obtain some article of clothing before the sun has 
_tisen, flooded the land with his too vivid light. I cannot bear 
the thought of being out in that vivid blaze, on the staring, 
open, populous plain, naked. I must get toa hamlet in the dim 
light ; be‘ore the world is astir; arrive at it ere the people 
awaken. ,Stake in hand I follow the pathway—not the broader 
track the cattle-lifters had arrived and departed by—another, 
I like its narrowness; it seems to diminish the feeling of 
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exposure, By reason of my nakedness { experience, I confess, 

a certain freedom and lightness as I step along, and seem to 

breathe the cool, fresh morning air in delightfully at every pore, 

And I feel not the horror of my nakedness so much in the 

semi-darkness and envelopment of the forest, But that agree- 

ableness lasted too Iong.. When the trees began to thin the 

. greater brightness was not due to that circumstance alone, but 
to the greater fulness of the dawn likewise. Can I go out into 
the wide openness of the hedgeless fields in this bright clear- 
ness, exhibit myself there naked, an Englishman, one of the 
ruling race? Had I not better remain in the forest, where, 
at all events, there is always a tree to get behind near? This 
early morning hour is the time for movement and work, Some- 
one will be sure to appear on this, pathway, someone coming 
to cut wood or grass, some traveller. 

Oh, joy! A man, one man, single, solitary. I sce him on 
turning a sharp corner—coming toward me. I drop my hands 
and prepare to accost him, He sees me, gives a yell, plunges 
headlong into the forest, is gone. What did he take me for? 
One of the spiits that the lubberly youth—I withdraw the 
epithet, the Iad is dead—said haunted this forest so thickly? 
Or a naked, wandering madman? Whatever, he is gone. 

I will follow the pathway to the very edge of the forest, 
survey the country beyond, then determine, 

The pathway runs into a cart-lrack, I continue along that, 
Now it leaves the forest; but it has on cither side a row of 

. splendid, ancient mango trees, with massive trunks, low, wide- 
sweeping branches, dense canopy of leaves, I will move down 
one of these lines of tices, , I creep from tree to trea, All 
around is solitude, but still I move furtively. £ have got 
some way down it, some way into the open land. J stand 
still behind the tree I have arrived at, for I scem to hear a 
sound, Surely the sound of voices? I place myself well 
behind the tree, Yes, voices—women’s yoices, 

Then arose the sound of singing, of that antiphonal singing 
which is so common in India, where you so continually hear 
the men and women take up the alternate strvin in the 
fields, Here the answering voices are those of wgmen only, 

I peep cautiously round the trunk of the tree. A small 
procession of women, bearing pitchers and baskets, approaching 
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the road, at right angles. ‘They will cross it. No, they turn; 
they are coming down it; six women, walking two and two, 
sweetly chanting the antiphonal hymn. Much of the antiphonal 
singing of the peasantry, especially that in which men and 
women take the alternate parts, is very coarse. But this, I can 
tell, is of a devotional character, an invocation to some deity, 
praise of him. They are making for the forest. They are 
coming down towards me, 1 begin to steal back again, toward 
the forest, fiom one tree to another ; luckily they are not very 
far apart, and all thick-stemmed., Onward come the women, 
backward go I, I recede, retire from tree to tree; like a 
ghost from this one to that, like a shadow from that one to 
the next. Onward they come, a pretty procession with their 
prettily-tinted, flowing garments, pitcher on head, basket on 
arm. Onward they come and backward I go, moving when 
I think the tree I abandon will hide me from their view. I 
slrive to get away from the procession in the same way that 
I have so often striven to get near a covey of wild duck. 

The singing is varied continually as a new voice takes up 
each successive verse. 

T have gained another tree, 

They scem to be quite absorbed in the singing. 

T have gained another tree, , They move with quick, light, 
joyous footsteps, ‘The singing is sweet, 

I have got back another tree, There are not many more 
left to the forest, though I have been somewhat slow in 
breaking. 

But now singing all together in triumphal chant they swing 
forward more quickly, 

I have a wider space than usual to traverse, I become 
paralysed. I remain behind the tree. Singing in sweet 
unconsciousness they liave come up to it, 

There is nothing to be done now but to meet them, simply, 
quietly, honestly. I will step out and face them, and say unto 
them, “Give me a piece of cloth.” 

T step out, 

Thad b@en thinking only of my own feelings, I had been 
thinking only how disagreeable it would be to stand out there 
unclad; it was such an agitating situation, Extremely sensi- 
tive in such matters I had been absorbed so whally in my own 
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case as not to think of the effect my appeatance was likely to 
have on the women, 


_ Tt was great. : 
First there was a stare of stupefaction; then a dead halt, a 


falling back and tumbling:together ; then wild crics. 

“Throw me, 1 beseech you-—~!” I began, But they turned 

* their backs upon me, and with loud cries and oxclamations, 

and huddling all together, went hurrying back along the road 
as fast as thei, baskets and pitchers and enveloping veils, and 
their close contiguity, would allow. They move like a flock of 
frightened sheep; or, since their cries are as a cackling, and 
their movement a waddling run, one might say like a flock of 
geese, as you see them, when disturbed, waddle and quack 
across 2 common, « 7 

They have not got very far away when the last of them drops 
her sheet, She turns round to pick it up. I daz forward to 
acquire the welcome prize. Seeirlg me running towards her, 
she gives a wild yell and darts back to rejoin the others, and 
they scuttle away faster, as fast as they can without separating, 
huddling together for mutual safety. I swoop up the sheet and 
dart back behind the nearest tree. I tuck it about me after the 
manner of the national loin-cloth, the well-known doty, whose 
putting on I have learnt, Fit for company once more, I walk 
back, erect, into the road. But the women have disappeared. 

There must be a village somewhere about. I stride down to 
the end of the road, By end I mean the point at which the 
avenue of trees stops abruptly where the road enters on a 
barren plain, Acrdss the open plain I see a village lying on 
the slope of a mound, the summit of which is crowned by 
a fortress. A boy is near, feeding some goats. I call out to 
him, “What village is that?” 

“What?” he says, looking at me all eyes, 

What is the name of that village?” 

“The name of that village?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Qonchagaon,” he says. 

And when I haye got by, “ Koree/” (leper) he eXclaims, 
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HAVE reached my destination. In the level plain how 

high up the sloping walls and circular bastions of the keep 
appear! Beyond it I can see the water of the lake fiom which 
this mound had been taken, which it had helped to form. It 
had risen up like so many others, ‘The shallow depression of 
a natwal drainage line is deepened, and the earth so obtained 
thrown across it as a dam: by the building of huts and houses 
on its welcome elevation, by the melting away of their mud 
walls, by the accumulation of the 1efuse, the ashes and the 
sweepings, cast out from them daily, by the accumulation of 
the broken pottery, a most lasting substance and thrown out 
in large quantities, “on the occasion of a death all the 
pottery in a house is broken,” by the accumulation of manure, 
by the stoppage of the sand driven by the western wind, the 
dam broadens, heightens, has more houses built upon it. So 
long as there is human life upon it the process of cnlarge- 
ment goes on, and is quicker than the denuding process 
of the 1ainfall, Thiough many generations the minyte but 
continual process of aggregation gocs on, and the big bank 
becomes a mound—a big, high mound with a fine stretch of 
water behind it, Then a foitress is set on the fine, rare, safe, 
high, commanding site, and the process accelorated ; a bigger 
village grows up under the shelter of the fortress, bigger 
grows the mound until, like the one before me, it stands up 
a little hill, Or the mound has had its day, The hand of 
war is laid upon it; the centres of human activily change ; 
it is left bare and solitary, remote, jungle-grown, merely 
a feature in the level landscape; and then comes the curious 
archeologist and digs down into it, through she successive 
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layers of long past civilisations, I do not keep to the track, 
which leads toward the village, but abandoning it, make aj 
détour oyer the level plain and appioach the clear side of the 
Hillock, the side below the fortress, and mounting up it, make 
my way to the gateway, before which lounge a group of armed 
retainers, At sight of me a great commotion among them, 

/ Hyel? “Hol” What is this?” “Who is this?” 

“An Albino.” “No; a Feringhee,” 

“But how diessed?” “ With a woman’s sheet about him.” 

“ Bare-headed.” And bare-footed.” 

“T am an Englishman—an officer. Conduct me to the 
presence of the Thakm Tukht Singh.” 

“We cannot do so without orders.” 

“ Obtain orders.” ° 

* You cannot enter the fort without permission,” 

‘Obtain permission.” 

“T will call Holas Rai, the Zarinda” (manager, agent), says 
the @ufadar (sergeant), passing in through the wicket ; sign 
of the time the gate was closed, 

He returns, accompanied by a well-dressed man of an acute 
but kindly and benevolent cast of countenance, I inform 
him who I am, and how I come to be there ; how I had come 
relying on safe shelter from the Thakur Tukbt Singh, 

“ And that he will afford you,” 

«TJ wish to be conducted to his presence.” 

“T do not know if he is up. Sometimes he rises very early 
sometimes very late.” 

“But I should like to dress myself before going before 
him. Can you give me a suit of clothes?” 

“Yes, English clothes.” 

“English clothes!” 

“Yes; we have an Englishman here.” 

« An Englishman {” 

“Well, not quite an Englishman, but a Christian.” 

“What is his name?” 

“TLural Sahib, Have you heard of him?” 

“No,” I reply. ‘Who is he?” 

“A landowner; he owns three or four villages about ten 
miles from here, He resides at Paphoond, as his father did 
before him. Hie, too, has come here for shelter, Enter.” 
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A large courtyard; in an open room, or stall, on one side of 
-the gateway many stands and perches on which sit hawks and 
falcons; in a similar one on the other side several pairs of 
dogs, deerhounds, boarhounds ; beyond a row of stables coi. 
taining many horses, In the opposite comer of the courtyard 
are the cattle stalls, for many cows and black, big-bellied 
buffaloes are being milked before them. 

This is an open, outer comtyard, Beyond that wall, some 
eight gr ten feet high, is an inner couttyard filled with trees ; 
their mass of mingled foliage, so pleasant to the eye, shows 
thick above the top of the wall; and above or amid the 
foliage appear light balconies: that must be the inner 
dwelling-place—the zenana. A quiet reigns around, ‘The 
whole household ig not awake and astir yet. 

“This way,” says my conductor. 

As we pass along one side of the courtyard a strong yet 
mellow voice calls down from a balcony above, 

“Tye, Holas Rail Why, who is this thou hast got with 
thee?” 

A Feringhee.” 

But how clad?” 

“He was stripped of his clothing, in the forest, last night, by 
robbers, and he had to turn this shect into a dozy, and 
Tam conducting him to the apaitment of Renny Sahib so 
that he may obtain a suit of clothes from him and put 
them on ere he appears before the Presence, ps he desires 
to do.” 

“Who is he? What sort of a Foringhee? Of what class?” 

* An officer—belonged to Lindsay’s regiment at Afzalnagar.” 

“Which went bad,” 

“The same,” I said. 

“Bring him up here, at once,” cried the voice quickly, 
excitedly, peremptorily. 

Going a little way back we come to a staircase, and Holas 
Rai conducts me to the upper story. All the buildings 
surrounding both courtyards are two stories high, except 
some at Sne side of the inner inclosure which are three; it is 
to them ,the beautiful, high-hanging balconies belong; yes, 
they must form the innermost sanctuary, the zenana, 

The staircase conducted us to a short length of inclosed 
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yerandah frdm the centre of which projected a broad, covered 
balcony. he master of the house is almost in the same 
state of deshabille as myself; in addition to the short loin 
cloth he has nothing on but a plain muslin cap, His legs and 
arms and chest are as much exposed to view as my own, 
And very strong arms and legs they are, and a very broad, 
strong chest, and all very thickly covered with hair; a man 
of the tribefof Esau, He has a thick moustache, and a large 
pair of whikkers, brushed backwards, The face was square- 
cut; a square, broad chin; a mouth fulllipped, but well cut; 
a short, straight nose; eyes large, jet-black, eave, soft, bold, 
voluptuous, 

« Salaam, Thakur Sahib!” I say, as I get near and make 
my salutation, ’ 

‘An officer?” he says questioningly. 

“ Ves——- n 

You dg not speak after their manner—more like our- 
selves,” 

“I have always striven to do so. I consider it the proper 
mode.” 

“Forgiveness. I could not see your face properly at first— 
I see it now,” he goes on, as he ielutns my salutation, His 
movements are soft and easy. His eyes make a quick, quict 
survey of my proportions—my legs, my aims, my chest—they 
seem to attract his attention as his had done mine, “He 
has probably never seen. English ones before,” I think, as I 
mark the survey. 

* But what)* A woman’s sheet! How got you that?” 

“T will tell you——” 

“Yes—tell me, tell me all—everything—from the beginning 
to the end.” 

As I cdme to know, afterwards, the Thakur Tukht Singh 
had an insatiable love of news, because he had so deep an 
interest in everything done of men, so passionate an interest 
in life ; as he was, likewise, very fond,of listening to the tales 
of professional story- -tellets. THe liked excitement,, 

“Come and sit down here,” he says, and takes me by the 
upper part of my naked arm, as if to lead me t® the seat, 
in reality to feel the biceps, for he exclaims, * Good—tough 
and firm—not soft.” The seat is a chaira-the only one there, 
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ukht Singh scats himself on a small square wooden dais, 
the Aarinda on a wicker-work stool, 

“Sit you down, sir, sit you down—and then tell me your 
tale from beginning to end, head by head, But you would 
have something to eat and drink first,” 

“To drink.” 

“What? Wine? Brandy-wine?” 

“et No——” 

“Sherbet?” 

“No—plain water.” 

“Hye, Kunonjee! Biing the gentleman” (the servant 
called stares hard at me as if he thought the epithet hardly 
applicable) “some water to drink—some that has been well 
cooled,” « . a: 

Notwithstanding his state of deshabille the zémindar moved 
and sat with an easy dignity—his superiority was apparent, 
notwithstanding his want of dress, as the inferiority of the 
agent, or secretary, was appaicnt notwithstanding his full 
dress, and while noting this it occurred to ma as shange 
that the agent should remain and take his scat, and form a 
part of the company, without the bidding of the zemindar. 
But I came to understand, afterwards, how it was pait of his 
duty to be present at this my first interview with his master, 
He was the bluff, brave, honest, but not clever, or cogitative, 
or cunning, or careful zemindar’s thinker, and adviser, and 
intelligencer, as well as his agent, the exceutor of his com- 
mands; he supplied the craft and the cunning, the prudence, 
‘as well as the penmanship and the accountantship. The 
sheltering and helping me was no unimportant matter ; might 
affect the zemindar’s interests sc.iously. 

The servant coming back with the water, I have nv long, 
delightful, refreshing drink, and then begin my story. 

The zemindar listens with the rapt attention of a child. 
He followed my narrative with the universal Hoonhs/ and 
loks/ indicative of altention (thee is always a running 
Pig J of these from an audience as they sit round 
the story-teller and listen to his tale), and also with a series 
of individual comments and remarks, and personal move- 
ments and gestures—now a nod of the head, now a movement 
of the hand, now 4, puffing out of the bieath, now he clapped 
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his hands together and ciied “ Khoob/ (Good!)” now he 
slapped his brawny thigh and cried “Sadash / (Bravo |).” 

“Truly it was the favour of the goddess that saved the 
shouse of Newal Kishore—I know him—that night. And your 
bravery, sir, Many a man would have lain trembling on his 
bed.” 

“Tt was well for the daughter of Wulidid Khan that you 
halted by the well.” as 

He meant no play on the woids; it occms only in the 
English rendering of his speech. 

“Ves, the ‘villain meant to brain you with the tongs. A 
stroke fiom one of them has killed many a man, Thieves 
and robbers often assume the disguise of mendicants; and 
the mendicants themselves are often thieves and robbeis,”’ 

“J know the inclosure well, I have rested in it, It isa 
pleasant garden.” , 

He was referring to the dwelling-place of the incarnation. 

“But I should not care to be the avatar there myself,” he 
goes on, ‘No, no, byno means. Iam a bid that likes to 
fly about, not sit in a cage, I should not care to play the 
part of the god. I would rather play the part of a man, 
Iam Tukht Singh. I, like not sitting still, I like to move 
about, to hunt, to shoot. I like not confinement. I like to 
move about in the world, go to fairs, visit cities, I could not 
remain unmarried. No—no—that would not suit me. I like 
to be married and have a family, Iam Tukht Singh.” 

“TJ shall deal harshly with those incestuous scoundrels of 
cattle-lifters when T have established my power in this neigh- 
bourhood,” he says; “they have carried off some cattle 
belonging to this village. They should not have left you so 
naked, It was harsh, shameful. They could have spared you 
a bit of cloth, It is dreadful for a man to have to go about 
all exposed—most dreadful.” 

But when I describe my emergence from the forest, my 
movement down the avenue, gliding fiom tree to tree, he 
follows without exclamation, a smile working on his lips; then 
bursts into a sudden laugh, 

“Hol hol hol Ha! hal hal Forgiveness, sx. But 
it was somewhat of a droll situation. I suppose the morning 
was now gettingsclear ?” 
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“Ves, it was,” 

Then when, I describe how I heard the women’s voices he 
does not utter the usual “Hoon /” of attention, but an excited 
“ Kya (What)?” The excitement deepens, shows itself in’ 
flashing eyes, and working features, when I tell of the walking 
two and two, and of the singing. ‘Walking in procession— 
yes. To the shrine in the forest,” he cries. “And what kind 
of singing?” 

A kind of sacred song,” 

“Yes—yes—those verses, Ho! hol” When I narrate their 
moving down the road towaid me and my skirmishing back 
from tree to tree, there is an explosive “ Ho! ho!” but after 
that he keeps the laughter back behind-the tight-closed lips, 
though il shines incthe large black eyes and mantles the clear 
brown face; he is so eager to hear the story. The sheet 
before his eyes, around my waist, shows what the end of it 
was, but when I tell of my stepping out before the women, 
and of the result of my appearance, the dam gate drops and the 
laughter pours foith in a flood, with rush and roar, loud, 
continuous, fall, 

“Yo! hol hol” and he Jaughed and laughed, shaking in 
his seat and holding both his sides, 

“The Presence!” said the agent restrainingly, 

But, oh, Holas Rail they on their way to the shrine in the 
forest, in procession, and singing that invocation, and then 
secing the sahib in thal condition—ho! ho! ho!” and he 
bursts out into a fresh fit of laughter, “The sahib in that 
condition! Hot hol hol” ‘ 

T drew myself up. 

“ There is some angtiness coming upon the sahib,” says the 
secretary, the Warner, “Over-laughter is not wise; may be 
offensive,” continues the Moderator. 

* Pardon me, sir, I mean not to offend you, a sahib, my 
guest. But Iam Tukht Singh, I laugh out loud. And this 
was such a funny thing, (Such a word of fun,” he said, 
Word is,used by them for occurrence, circumstance, thing.) 
“And the procession, the women going along the road—to the, 
shrine if the forest—with that invocation in thelr mouths— 
and then seeing you~-Ha! ha} hal Ho! hol hol” And 
then his eagernegg to arrive al the denouement causes him to, 
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restrain himself. ‘Proceed, sir, proceed—your pardon again, 
How got you this sheet? I interrupted you. Proceed.” 
"Qh, one of the women dropped the sheet, and I ran 
“forward and picked it up. She, too, turned back to pick it 
up; but when she saw me——’ 

“Fo! ho! ho!” roared Tukht Singh. 

“She fled.” 

“To! hol ho!” 

T heard Tukht Singh laugh many a full, loud, hearty laugh, 
but this was thunderous. His laugh never dribbled or trickled ; } 
but now it flowed torrentially. 

“ol ho! ho! Oh, my father! Oh, I shall die! Hol 
ho! ho!” and he laughed until he wept, 

« Ahem |” coughed the agent, the Restrainer. 

“The woman in running dropped her basket——” I go 
on. She had done so, 

“ Her basket-——” 

“Tt contained cakes-——” They had tumbled out into the 
road, 

“To be sure—the saffron cakes—for the offering, And 
then——” 

T put on the sheet as a dhoty.” 

“ And very well. And after that——” 

“T came on here,” 

“But what became of the women?” 

“T know not; they disappeared behind a large field.” 

“The Jungle Field,” said the agent. 

Oh, Holas Rai! We must find out the woman to whom 
the sheet belongs. ‘T'his will be a joke for ever.” 

*But what is this shiine in the forest? What is there in 
their going to it, that made you laugh?” I ask, 

“Qh, the shtine in the forest—ho! ho! hol You will see 
the joke of it.” 

“Forgiveness, Thakur Sahib!” said the agent, “but the 
sahib cannot find his present condition agrecable——” 

"Tn no way,” I say. 

“ Fe must be in need of refreshment—of a bath—food. we 

“To be sure! To be sure! Take the sahib ith thee, 
Holas Rai, and make every arrangement needed for his 
comfort, It is time for my dog/ak (worship). But we will 
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meet again, sir, I like your talk—your mode of speech— 
your look,” 

T think that Holas Rai was afraid not only that in telling me 
about the shrine the Thakur Sahib would be led into a fresh 
fit of uncontrollable merriment, but also that his explanation 
might be of a kind offensive to myself, Tor, as I leant from 
him subsequently, the idol and the worship at this shrine were 
of the characler alluded to by Millon in his Paradise Lost 
when he speaks of “This shiine’s abominations,” and 
“wanton riles,” and “lustful orgies,” and ‘the hill of 
scandal,” and “the offensive mount”; worship such as that 
of Astarle, to ‘whose “image nightly by the moon Sidonian 
virgins paid their vows and songs,” such as that of ‘Thammus, 
who lmed “ the Syrian dambels to lament his fate in amorous 
ditties all a summer day,” and whose “love tale invested Sion’s 
daughteis with like heat,” the worship of “idols foul.” 

Le rose, huiriedly, and I followed him, 


CHAPTER XVII 
AN ENFORCED HALT 


TOPPING in an open verandah on the ground floor the 
agent calls out “ Renny Sahib!” anda man issues from the 
inner room, He looks at me with great astonishment. The 
scribe explains who I am, and how I come to be there, and in 
my present condition. Mr. Renny extends his hand. 

“T can give you clothes and a room. You b& my guest. I 
haye suite of rooms from my friend ‘Tukht Singh. The rustics 
in my neighbourhood become dangerous, so I come in here.” 

My surprise at seeing him could not be of the same extent 
and character as his at secing me, but it was great. I had 
taken him, at first glance, merely as an ordinary member of 
the class known as East Indian or Eurasian, And he was a 
Eurasian, but with a difference. He had only the dark com- 
plexion; hg was different in look, manner, bearing, carriage, 
dress, In those days the Zuvasians, like ourselves, wore the 
hair long and abundant, the whiskers bushy and long. Mr, 
Renny had his hair close cropped, and wore no whiskers, but 
had a peaked beard and a curled moustache, In his mode of 
greeting the ordinary Eurasian is eager, gentle, kindly, kindness- 
soliciting, deprecatory. Mr. Renny, too, was eager in his ways, 
but in his manner of salutation less loose, with more of a fixed 
manner, an air of o/izesse, the assumption of an attitude, the 
placing of the feet together, the drawing of himself up, the bow 
as he extended his hand, His similar dress had a different airs 
he wore his collar down and open, and his necktie was tied in 
a large loose bow with floating ends. He was slenderly built, 
and of the middle height, the same height as myself, He had 
a well-cut nrouth and chin, and a short, high, squiline nose, 
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like that of the Grand Monarque. He was brisk and lively in 
his ways, but with a conscious air of superiority. There lay 
the difference. He claimed a superior status to that of the 
ordinary Burasian. With all his doxkomie his bearing was 
that of a man of rank, His sense of superiority did not display 
itself with the “pride in the port and defiance in the eye” of 
the Englishman ; or the solemnity and gravity of tho Oriental; 
in a more lively way; but it was there. A lively man T re- 
member him, and he was most lively in his hospitality. He 
had his own servants and houschold appliances in here, His 
servants wait upon me, Ile makes me free of his wardrobe, 
and how delightful, after the bath, to get into fresh-washed linen 
clothes ! We have an excellent, daintily scrved meal, breakfast 
and luncheon combined, at which we drink claret and water, 
after which we have a cup of coffee and the petite chasse. He 
gives me an excellent cigar. 

I find that his name is not Renny, but Le Roi; his Christian 
name was Rei, And I have to note here what I knew only 
afterwards, viz, that he belonged to one of those families of 

, foreign extraction, French, Italian, Dutch, of whom there were 
many in India between the beginning and the middle of the 
last century, Fis family had held high office under the Moghul 
kings ; afterwards, on their downfall, in some of the indepen- 
dent native states, where their descendants still held high civil 
and military posts, besides being large landowners, ‘They held 
that their allegiance was due to the heads of those states, not 
to the British Government, And, strange to say, this family, 
French, had been founded by a prince of the Royal House of 
France, in the time of King Henry of Navarre. My entertainer 
"had in his veins the high blood of the Bourbons, ‘The family’ 
was connected, also, in a strange manner with that of Napoleon 
Bonaparie, But all that is forcign to this narrative. 

“Afler the period of sacred personal aloofness necessitated by 
the carrying out of the greal sacred functions of the perform- 
ance of his religious dutics, the taking of his\bath, and the eat- 
ing of the one great cooked meal of the day (it will be seen how 
closely this corresponds with our own bath, family prayers, and 
brehkfast), the Thakur Sahib sends for me. , He is now dressed. 
He has in his cars a splendid pair of earrings—rounds of 
gold wire on which are strung great, uncut emeralds ; otherwise 
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his dress is quite plain: a simple, linen skull-cap, and a long- 
coat of very fine muslin, 

“You desire, sahib, to get to Tulsipore,” 

‘Yes, most anxiously.” 

“TJ understand, sir, you are an officer ; you desire lo be there 
in order to take part in the military operations.” 

“Ves, exactly.” 

“TY quite understand, sir; you would nol miss the fighting ; I 
undeistand that. Iam Tukht Singh.” 

“T would proceed thither to-night.” 

“Most anxious to get there as quickly as possible, I under- 
stand, I enter most fully into your feelings. , Love and spoit, 
the chase of the wild boar and the tiger, and war, these are the 
three things fora man. But you cannot, get there for a day or 
two, sir.” 

Then he proceeds to show me why. 

Lawlessness was rampant. Not only had the sudden 
paralysis of our power let loose the ruffianry of the land, in 
country and in town, a fact to be borne in mind when reading 
of the atrocities of the time, but also all the old suppressed feuds 
and quarrels and animosities—clan, tribal, family, sectarian, 
1eligious, commercial. Now one proud Rajput chiefiain pre- 
pared to settle with another proud Rajput chicftain the long- 
disputed question of superiority of rank. Kshetri disputed 
with Kayusth. Shepherd clans rose against Cowherd clans, 
Now this old landloid of the fighting caste procceded to get 
back with sword and shield the villages of which that new 
landowner of the scribe caste had deprived him with pen and 
stamped paper. Debtor rose against creditor. Hindoo and 
Mahomedan renewed the old, unappensable strife. Vendettas 
revived. Enterprising landlords prepared to extend the bound- 
aries of their estates, bold cullivatots of their fields, All was 
anarchy and strife, 

But it was not that, If one was nol prepared to move in 
the midst of all that one could not move at all. But the way 
lo Tulsipore was barred just now by the position of a large 
hostile force—hostile to the English, 

Tt will have moved away in two or three days. Tor that 
period you must remain here, sahib. For those few hours you 
must rest in she shade of this humble roof-tree,” 
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“Your goodness is great,” I say. Then I quote a line from 
the Gulistan, “ Flow delightful to rest ‘neath the acacia boughs 
on the day of travel.” 

“Well remembered, and well spoken,” said the Thakur. 

“Spoken with the tongue of a Persian, and remembered just 
at the exact moment—a most wonderfully apt quotation,” said 
the agent, who was present, accustomed, I fancy to flattery, ' 

“Yam fond of the Gulistan, but I prefer the songs of 
Hafiz,” said Tukht Singh, and then he quoted frem the song 
than which no other, I piesume, has ever been so often sung, 
the well-known Zisa-be-taza— 


‘Oho minstrel, the pleasing stain renew, 
Ever so fresh and ever so new,” 


And then the othe? couplel— 


The last drop in the cup, my boy, e’en Heaven may not provide, 
Such flower-fields as Moselluy, Rocnibid’s sweat water-side,” 


He quoted fervently. Yo the high delights of love and war 
and the chase, he would have added wine and song, he would 
have counted the man who loved them not as Luther did. 

“And your most honourable name?” he says. 

“My name is Hayman.” 

“Amen,” he said, pronouncing it as Ayesha had done. 
* And your first name?” 

“John,” I say, 

“Jan.” His pronunciation of that btought back, sharply 
to my mind, sofily to my heart, Ayesha’s foolish, fond play 
upon the word, Like our word for life,” he says. 

“No—TJohn,” 

" Joan,” 

“No, that is not it either.” 

“Tt is very difficult for us to get the exact pronunciation 
of your woids, as for you to gel the exact pronunciation of 
ours,” 

“There are some papers lo lay before the Presence,” says 
the secretary. 

“Well, you must go now, sit, Iam Tukht Singh, bul this 
is Holas Rai. But we will have a good long talk to-night, 
sir” 

Ido not expect to see him again until night, «But he sends 
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for me again in the afternoon, and asks if I care to join him in 
his evening ride. The agent is with him still, holding a great 
bundle of papeis. “ Would it not be more prudent for him- 
self, for all parties,” says the Restrainer, “if the sahib were to 
keep quietly within doois and not show himself abroad?” 

“For all parties!” says the Thakur quickly. “TI care not 
who knows that he is here—I am Tukht Singh. They may 
carry the information to the King of Delhi himself if they 
please. In my fortress rest whom I please, and in my domain 
moye about whom I please, But if the sahib himself prefers 
to remain indoois——” 

“1 should prefer to go out with you.” 

“Good.” He liked my answer. He prefeired the bolder 
course. And there was a new excitement in having me out 
with him, the first Englishman he had ever ridden with. 

I get the hat with which Mr. or Monsieur, Le Roi has 
kindly provided me, and we walk down to the stables, 

The petty zemindar riding forth on his little mare, heavy 
with foal, with his pipe-bearer behind him, is a common sight 
in that part of India. But Tukht Singh was in no way of that 
order. Nor was he like those rich natives who keep only fal, 
quiet horses, trained specially for their use, trained to prance 
and curyet and make a great show in a cavalcade, with no 
danger to the rider, to move only at an easy amble. He had 
some such in his stable, for use on special occasions. But he 
had others fed in the same way as with us, though not quite so 
fine ; another difference being that here there were no geldings, 
only mares and stallions, the Orientals deeming the cutting of 
a. horse an injury and a wrong. 

“You have your choice of all except this one,” says Tukht 
Singh, pointing to a splendid, big, black hoise. “No one 
rides him but myself.” 

“No one could ride him but yourself,” says an atlendant, 

Tukht Singh smiles, well pleased. The give and take of 
flattery is more simple and direct among Orientals than with 
us, 

“That one,” I say. 

“Well chosen. One of the best of the ethers, But a 
young horse, and very full of mettle, and somewhat difficult to 
ride, sir,” * 
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“Tf you do not mind.” 

“Tf you do not, certainly.” 

You do not keep any English saddles?” 

“No; I prefer those of my forefathers. But I can gel one 
from Lurai (Le Rai) Sahib.” 

Tukht Singh rides out followed by a man on horscback carry. 
ing a rifle, and accompanied by a brace of decrhounds, of the 
Rampur breed, which, with their iongh-skinned bodies quite 
devoid of hair, except a small tuft at the end of the cars and 
of the otherwise bare tail, look like veritable hell-hounds, and 
are well named Sheitin and Bhutni—male and female devil. 

The young hose is difficult to ride. He feels the different 
seat, the different—heavier—hand. He plunges and bucks 
like a Waler coli. But I manage to sit him, to get him in 
hand. I have ridden to hounds in England, after pig in 
India, Wo come te some fences, I give him a new ex 
perience by taking him over them, It is a new sight to the 
zemindar, 

“ Shabash? (Bravo |)” he shouts. “That does not come into 
our manége, Lt is not taught to horse or ride.” 

We come to a widespread bairen plain on which there are 
antelope, The Thakur wounds a fine black buck. We have 
a mand chase after him—the flying decr, the flying dogs, the 
flying horsemen—a neck-and-neck race; we aie in together at 
the pulling down. 

I have dwelt on that ride because it placed me at once on a 
very friendly footing with Tukht Singh, There is a brother- 
hood between horsemen (cavaliers) and spoitsmen. 

And at night we had the “good long talk” he had said we 
should. I noted down one pat of the things he said. As it 
does not concern the narrative, has no bearing on it, I have 
placed the memorandum in a scpaiate chapter, which the 
reader may read or pass over as ha chooses. In general, I 
would claim his close attention, 


CHAPTER XVIII 
SOME THINGS TUKHT SINGH SAID 


T may be that the sahib has no one higher in rank than 
himself in his own country; but if he has he may have 
experienced the irksomeness,of the, company of superior 
people, of people who looked down on him and his ways, 
We have felt the same with regard to you English. You come 
here and you look down on us, and everything belonging to 
us: our manners and customs, our religion, our houses and 
our yehicles, everything belonging to us—‘ This is Hindustani’ 
is a term of repioach ; man, or thing, it is inferior—look down 
on our families, on our social and domestic life. If the 
people who think themselves superior are superior, that does 
not make their company any the more pleasant, With your 
training and organisation, and long experience in warfare 
elsewhere, and superior armament, and skill in the handling of 
cannon, you have proved your supeiority over us in war. 
That does not make the sight of your army any the more 
delightful to our eyes, You are flercer and stronger and more 
cunning than we, but that docs not make you better. The 
tiger is not held the best of all the animals. We do not con- 
sider your social and domestic life better than our own, But 
given the most enormous superiority in everything, that only 
makes your coming among us the more disagreeable. You 
make us feel small; you weigh us down; you stifle us. Sir, 
now, in this time of trouble, I fecl more a man, I breathe. 
Tam Tukht Singh—Tukht Singh himself” (his bioad chest 
sounded like a drum as he slapped his palm upon it), “I 
have use for my brain, and may have yse for my nee arm, 
too,” and he held it out, 
“Sir, itn is a pleasure to have escaped, if only for a time, 
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from the fear, and trouble, and tyranny of your native sub- 
ordinate agency, your native officials of the revenue, and the 
judicial depatments, and the police. Sir, your power was too 
irresistible. It was wielded by those cunning native sub- 
ordinates for their own benefit and the ruin of others, They 
were as tigers, as wolves, as alligators. Sir, you have slopped 
the depredations of the Mahtattns and the Pindarces, but 
your native officials and your police came in their place, and 
we hold them worse. ‘As your power was unlimited so was 
their gieed unlimited. You held the one sword; Our swords 
were useless, A man likes to have the use of his sword. 

“Sir, it was humiliating to be in fear of your underlings— 
men of lower, base, cheating classes, Sir, a revenue serish- 
tadar in the collector's office, at Afvalnagar was at a fair, 
where was also a friend of mine, a Rajput of my own clan, 
and a zemindar, and they had a dispute, and my friend 
spurned the low-born fellow, and the man said, ‘Veryiwell, You 
have abused me and humiliated me, I will boggar you and 
surip you of all your land’ And he did. He got a moncy- 
lender to prepaic false accounts and false bonds, My friend 
had to pay heavy fictitious debts, He was cast in court, 
This revenue serishtadar and the judicial serishtadar were 
confederates; they had command of the working of the 
courts; they had command of the collector sahib, who was 
an indolent, slupid, careless gentleman, as you know, sir, 
even a collector sahib may sometimes be, Then my friend 
was unable to pay his Government due, and his estate was 
put up for sale, and was purchased by that Kait for one-fifth 
of its ite value, and that, sir, is a true tale, 

“Sir, in your courts il was all paper and witnesses, With a 
false document and two false witnesses a man could offect 
anything. You held the sword, and beneath you came the 
play of the pen. The pen of the accountant or the money- 
lender has been more destructive than,the pike of the Pindaree, 
or the sword of the Mahratta, + 
. “Sir, you introduced measures wilh the best intentions, if 
not with trueeknowledge of the circumstances of the case, 
and your natjye subordinates turned them into engines of 
oppression, of humiliation, of spoliation, Sir, you made rules 
for the protection of female infants, and your agents turned 
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them into an abominable domestic inquisition, Sir, 2 nephew 
of mine, who was educated at the Benares College, has told 
me how in your own country an insurrection was once pro- 
yoked by the insulting inquisition of the tax-gatherer into the 
age of the daughter of an attisan. And here, sir, under these 
rules was made an insulling inquisition—it could never have 
been made under any other Government; no other Govern- 
ment was ever powerful enough—with regard (o the condition 
of women of the highest caste and rank, women living in the 
sacred retirement and seclusion of their zenanas, women who 
were spoken of among ourselyes only with distant allusion ; 
for such women to be spoken of divectly; and in such a con- 
nection, by low-caste men was an insult—a ptofanation, Sir, 
one of the men appointed to garry out these orders came 
here.” 

“ Ahem! ahem !” coughed the agent, just come in. 

“Came here once, He never came again. Why? Be- 
cause he never went back. J am Tukht Singh.” 

“Sir, you send out agents to vaccinate the children, and 
that is very abhorrent to the mothers, and many save them 
from it by the sacrifice of their honour, That is the fee 
T have known vaccinators exact for not doing their work,” 


CHAPTER XIX 
EVENTS AT OONCHAGAON 


TIE next morning there is the excitement of the arrival 

of Zalim Singh and the camel, Te nauates how he 
traced me out, But,his movements have nothing lo do with 
this record. I borrow money from Tukht Singh, who 
listened to his account of his adventmes with gicat delight, 
and make him a handsome pesent, I thank him warmly, 
and give him a letter for his master. I remember him very 
distinctly. I could not trace him after, 

In the afternoon comes a gieater excitement, The news 
arrives that a large landowner of the vicinity, a man of low 
caste whose family had risen to power under ovr rule, who 
himself had received from us the title of Rajah—he was the 
Rajah Nund Pal—had made a sudden iriuption into the 
domain of Tukht Singh, annexed some of his villages, and 
was marching on Oonchagaon, Tukht Singh got 1eady his 
forces. The battle took place the next day. It was a good 
little battle, It deserved the name as much as many an 
engagement of our own in India and elsewhere, more 
especially with reference to the casualties on each side, which 
were heavy. Tach force was composed of all thee ams— 
infantry, cavalry, mtilley, The encmy had the superiority 
in numbers; but Tukht Singh had the choico of position, 
He made his dispositions exceedingly wyll. The final cavahy 
charge which gained him the victory, and in which I rade by 
his side—I on one side of him, and his son, Churrun Singh, 
aad of fifteen, on the other—a good six lengths ahead of the 
men, was njade at the 1ight moment and splendidly delivered. 
The enemy was completely routed, and we captured two of 
his guns, We returned in triumph to the fortress, the battle 
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had taken place about two miles off, But the rejoicings for 
the victory were deferred until the evening of the next day, 
for which a great feast had been arranged already—a great 
boar-hunt banquet, at which was to be eaten that flesh for 
which the heart of man so longeth ; it was not the lentil-pots, 
but the flesh-pots of Egypt that the Israelites hankered after, 
But that same night the family baid sang the battle he had seen 
and taken part in, It was a long Homeric strain. How he 
dwelt on every incident! Now his voice 10se high as he told of 
the deeds of valour: now il sank low as it sang of the slain. I 
could not follow it entirely; but as it swung along with thyme 
and rhythm, it seemed to be a fine piece of improvisation, 
It was followed with rapt attention, His voice was pitched 
in a very high key, not only because of his excitement, but 
for the benefit of the listening ears of the women above, In 
one verse he celebrates the praises of the Janamen—meaning 
myself—who had ridden by the side of his master. How the 
Janamen, Janamen, rang through the place as he sang it out at 
the top of his voice! Tukht Singh, also, was profuse in his 
thanks to me, But it was on the following day that I was able 
to render him the service on which he was to set most store. 

For that day a great boar-hunt had been ananged. It was 
a most interesting sight, for it resembled exactly those boar- 
hunts of ancient Greece, of which the magic pen and chisel of 
that land have left us such vivid 1ecord. The hunt is conducted 
on foot, and though fnearms ate allowed, the high sport is to 
meet the boar with sword or spear; the highest to meet him 
with the white weapon, the Rajput weapon, the sword, I had 
my post, with Tukht Singh and his paity, at the edge of the 
brake in which the pig lay. At the mouths of the other open- 
ings fiom the brake were stationed the other Rajput zemindars 
of higher or lower degree, the placing of them no easy matter, 
owing to the keen jealousies—{en Rajputs, says the proverb, 
need eleven kitchens, The use of the last word reminds me to 
mention that a zest is added to the sport by the fact that the 
flesh of the wild boar, killed in a hunt, is the gnly meat a 
Rajput of the highest class is permitted to eat. 

There is keen rivalry between the various parties &s to which 
will make the biggest, the finest kag, Of course the oldest and 
Jargest and fiercest boars count for most, And as there is no 
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small danger in meeting one of these on foot with swofd 
or spear, the sport is a fine one, though the shooting of a boar 
is, to the Anglo-Indian pig-sticker, as heinous as the shooting 
of a fox in England, to the fox-hunter. 

Our party has killed only one small boar. We are in a state 
of great excilement, more especially Churrun Singh, the lad 
already mentioned, a lad of fifteen, a fine, handsome, mettle- 
some lad, the pride ahd darling of his father’s heart. A great 
rustling in the brake, The eager Churrun Singh steps forward, 
He is knocked down flat on his back, A big sow and her numer. 
ous progeny gallop over his prostrate form. There is a great 
laugh against him, ‘The sport gocs on. We have secured 
another boar, a beticr one. The beaters are now drawing nigh ; 
the day’s sport is near its end. Suddenly in the cattle-made 
opening appears a huge boar with enormous tushes, Churrun 
Singh, more eager than ever after his misadventure, leaps into 
the pathway. Down comes the boar, Well and steadily does 
the biave boy hold the spear. But the boar is of the largest, 
heaviest, fiercest. IIe is wounded, but the lad is down, at the 
mercy of the furious beast, who lowers his huge head to gash 
him—tzip him open. There isa cry of horror, I am nearest, 
T leap forward and, giving my full strength to the downward 
stroke, drive the keen spearhead 1ight thrdugh him; through 
back and through belly, down to the ground. The boy 
leaps up. 

“No dishonour in that, my son,” said Tukht Singh, casting 
on him a look of strong emotion; “thou didst meet him well, 
But thy life was nearly gone; gone it were if he had gashed 
thee across the middle, Sahib,” turning toward me, “you have 
saved my son from dreadful injury, most likely from death, 
It was a good stroke, sir.” He takes me affectionately by the 
top of the arm— Good muscle that-—taut and strong,” 

Tukht Singh sends for me in the afternoon. He is seated 
with Holas Rai, and has a heap of papers before him. He asks 
me about the conduct of thd battle, the behaviour of his troops, 
my opinioy, of their equipment and organisation, He is about 
to augment his forces. I ask if there is any further news with 
regard to the block on the road to Tulsipore. 

“ Nohe, sir, but that it continues, You are most anxious to 
gel to Tulsipore,” 
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Ves,” 

“To take part ‘in the fighting, of which now there will be 
plenty in the land. Sir, I mean to take part in that fighting 
too.” 

The agent gives a little warning cough. 

“T may be forced to take part in it, as yesterday. Nay, I 
will express my thoughis openly—I am Tukht Singh. Sir, I 
do not mean to play a passive, indoor part in the time of 
commotion,now at hand, but an active, ouldoor part” 

“Thakur Sahib, forgiveness!” says the secretary; “but it 
might be as well not to tell the sahib things which it might be 
troublesome to him to have to remember hereafter,” 

“And troublesome to me for him to remember,” says ‘Tukht 
Singh, with a laugh. . . 

“The things I see, and the words I hear, in the house of a 
host are to me sacred,” I say. “Least of all should I re- 
member anything inimical to you, Thakur Sahib, to whom I 
am so greatly indebted,” 

“You would not, sir, I am sure; there is no baseness on 
your face, and it is I who am indebted to you; if I had lost 
my son I had lost all, But all this is a needless prudence on 
the part of my worthy prudence-commender, Sir, I mean to 
take a part in this tumult, and when I take a part it will be a 
big part—I am Tukht Singh, My actions will show large and 
it will not matter what I did or did not say. Deeds set forth 
things plainer than words, What does it matter what you 
spoke when you draw the sword?” 

“Thakur Sahib,” said I, very carnestly, ‘I hope it is not 
against the English Government that you mean lo draw it, 
Better for your son and your house that you should turn it 
against yourself rather than that.” 

“You hold the restoration of your power as certain?” 

Most assuredly.” 

“And yet your country and your own English army are 
both small.” 

Large enough for the conquest of India.” 

“That was under different circumstances, If the atmies 
of Madras and Bombay join with this one of Bengal, and 
take possession of all your arsenals, of the thousands of guns 
and the vast quantities of the munitiong of war in them, you 
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would have an army against you such as you never had before, 
The Mahrattas and the Sikhs and the great Rajahs and 
Nuwébs with their forces might join with it: it would be a 
great force,” 

“Thakur Sahib,” I said, “you know not the resources of 
England. ‘Believe me, as a well-wisher, that it would be an 
evil day for you and yours if you went against the English 
Goveinment and took side with the King of Delhi.” 

“Sir lieutenant,” said Tukht Singh, no desire have I to 
join with the King of Délhi, noi any desire have I to fight 
against the Company. All I, Tukbt Singh, desire is to 
augment my domain and eee a throne for my son to 
sit upon.” 

“Ohl” I exclaim,rand thé deneiay coughs his waining 
cough, 

“So is it, and I speak my mind, my mind and my intention, 
I desiie to change the Thakw, Thakuranee (the title of his 
wife), into Rajah, Rance, And if you would remain here, 
sir, and diill my troops, our success would be certain. I 
should establish a principality. I have no desire for a king- 
dom, only for a principality, I do not desire to found a 
kingdom such as that of the Punjab, but a smaller slate, such 
as that of Tonk. Sir, you might retin to your native land 
with a splendid fortune, as did Perron Sahib, the Frenchman,” 

“But you would be seizing some of the Company’s domains,” 

“Sir, the matter stands thus, I desire to enlarge my 
domain round about hee. I take the land fiom Mahomedan 
owneis; they are the enemies of the Company, TI seize the 
estate of that Nund Pal, who came against mo yesterday, an 
estate he obtained by fiaud and fiom no ancestor,” 

“But you would be seizing the Jands of the Company's 
subjects, lands in ils dominion.” 

“What subjects and how in its dominions, when the 
Company’s r4j (rule) has ceased to exist?” 

“T cannot allow that it has, and you must not entertain any 
such thought.” 

“Not entertaining the thought and nat allowing is one 
thing, the ffct is another, Where is the Company’s authority 
here? Does your helpless condition show it? Am I to trust 
to it for the safety of my house and household? Where are 
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the Company’s tioops? Where its magistrates, its police? 
Am I not to take the power of protecting myself and those 
about me into my own hands? Where was the Company’s 
power yesterday? Am I not to make reprisal on Nund Pal?” 

“The Company's authonity will be re-established soon.” 

“Sir, we know not to what extent this disturbance will 
spiead ; it may be all over India, I know not about those 
distant places, but this I know, that all the portions of this 
province in which Mussulmans dwell, Oudh, Rohilkund, the 
lands round Delhi, will rise against the Company, and it will 
have to reconquer them. It has to retake Delhi, a strong 
fortiess, It has to assemble iis forces, ‘Therefore the re- 
establishment of the Company's dominion, if il ever is 1e- 
established—— ” 

“Undoubtedly ——” 

“That is according to what is written in the book of fate, 
But if it is, it is plain it will take time.” 

“Some few months—a month or two,” 

Sir, the affair has only just begun. It will be too big a 
business to be finished in a shout time. Sir, I want but half 
a year or so, nol so,much, to carry out my design. The 
seizure of Nund Pal's castle and domain is one pait of it, 
He has attacked me first. In any case during the months in 
which the Company’s power, if not extinct, is in abeyance 
here, how can I be said to be going against it if I exercise and 
extend my own? The King of Delhi has no power here; 
the Company has no power here ; I have.” 

Someone desires to ste the Thakur Singh on urgent busi« 
ness. I am given the “peimission to depart.” 

“You cannot go on to Tulsipore at present, sir; perhaps not 
for a little while. Consider about 1emaining here until the 
disturbance is ended, the matter settled one way or another.” 

There was high revelry in the fort thal night. There was a 
great roasting of meat and cooking of cakes, There was a 
grand nautch, to which I had been inyiled, but which I did 
not care to attend. I fancy the wine cup flowed,, The sound 
of the music and the singing, neither pleasant to my own 
ears, lasted on until late in the night, Doubtlé$s that great 
banquet, too, found a place in the chronicle of the family bard, 
it may be surtg of to-day. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE CALL 


TLE next morning the houschold was not astir until late, 
T had the first liltle early morning breakfast by myself; 
Mr. Le Roi was not’up. He had attended the nauich, of 
course. Ve had looked forward to it eagerly, The dancing 
girls coming, he had informed me, were celebrated for their 
dancing and singing and their personal charms. I had never 
liked these performances, not only because they seemed to me 
tedious, because neither the music, nor the singing, nor the 
posturing seemed to me in any way attractive or agrecable, 
but because of the character and profession of the performers, 
Mr. Le Roi—who, by the way, had displayed great é&an in 
the}),battle—judged from a local standpoint; to him the 
nautch was an integral part of the social fabric, 

Nor was there the movement I had observed on previous 

mornings in the vicinity of the private apartments of my host, 
He is sleeping late, and his sleep must not be disturbed. 
* Thad the morning lo myself. 1 passed it in writing letters 
in which I brought the record of my movements up to date. 
Notwithstanding the time at which, and the circumstances 
under which, I attended it, the boar hunt bad been to me, fond 
of sport, an event of great inlerest and excitement. Qf deeper 
interest and excitement had been the battle, my first one, with 
its movements, its varying changes of fortune, its critical 
moments, iis frequent chances of loss of life. So of those 
two occurrences I wrote a minute account, which, somewhat 
curlailed, once formed a separate chapter of this narrative ; 
but subseqifently, on further consideration, that was placed 
with the others to be omitted. ‘The publisher rules. 

I had just finished. my writing. My mind wis very full of 
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the various incidents I had just recalled—the meeting of men 
in deadly strife; the being under fire for the first time; the 
sudden ghastly spectacles ; the placing of men and guns; the 
manoouvres, and the tension of thought as to their issues ; at 
some critical moments the almost unendurable excess (it was 
my first fight) of hope and fear, sorrow and joy; the wild 
fervour of the cavalry charge which had given us the victory 
~when all these thoughts and recollections were swept clean 
away by a sudden event which was to order and direct all my 
future movements, give a new character to them. 

“A man wishes Lo sec you, sir,” says a servant, coming in. 

“What mane” 

“A stranger—a Hindustani—one of the Kahar (beater) 
caste—just arrived—says he heard thak an English sahib was 
here—wishes to see him—has something to say to him, He 
looks respectable and is unarmed,” 

“ Bring him in,” 

The stranger enters, I look at him with an abstracted, half- 
seeing gaze, He gives a cry of amazement, of trembling 
astonishment, of fearful surprise. 

“Sahib! Sahib!” he exclaims, in strange strained accents, 

“What!” I exclaim. 

The man rushes forward, and touching my feet, calls out, 
“Itishe! My own master! Jan Amen Sahib!” 

“What you, Bhola Ram !” 

“Yes, sir, But I thought you were dead, sir, What 
collyrium to the eyes, sir, to see you alive! Great praise to 
God. Infinite thanksgiving and praise.” 

It was Bhola Ram, my bearer, my faithful and devoted 
attendant and follower during all the years of my Indian 
service; my confidential servant, who had been with me to so 
many places to him alien and inimical: Bhola Ram, the 
faithful and trustworthy; the unwearying, gentle nurse in 
sickness, Not having had-his wife and children with him 
while the regiment was down in Bengal, he had asked for 
leaye to go and fetch them’a little while before the outbreak 
at Afzalnagar. 

“ Most strange to meet you here.” 

“Most strange, sir, forasmuch as I thought you dead. But 
not so strarge when your Honour, being alive, came into the 
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very same part of the country whero my home is situated, 
But most strange to meet you when I come from them.” 

“Trom them—from whom ?” 

“The wife and sister of Sekunder (Alexander) Sahib,” 

“What!” I ciied, leaping up. Alexander was my greatest 
friend, with reference to whose sister had arisen the great 
hope. 

“Ves, sir, fiom them; your great friends at Burkote.” , 

He laid a meaning stress on the woids “great friends.” J 
had passed the prévious Christmas with Alexander at Burkote, 
and Bhola Ram was with me then. He had observed what 
was going on; itpwould have a deep interest for him, not for 
my sake only, but for his own ; the coming of a mistress into 
the house would be a matter of deep moment to him, 

“You come hom them—fiom Burkote——” 

“Nay, sir, not from Burkote. It is thus, sir, I am in the 
neighbourhood of ILodul, of which you must have heard, sir, 
the great fortress, to see my brother, when I am sent for to the 
castle, it being known that I had been in English employ, in 
order to wait on some English people, state what was requisite 
for them, I thought your Ilonour was dead, and when the 
Nuwdb of Iodul sends for a man it is better for him to go, 
T go; and lol it is those very ones—the wife of Sekunder 
Sahib and his sister. And I tell them that you are dead and 
they grieve very much.” 

“Why had they left Burkote ?” 

“There was a distutbance there. Those very ones—the 
two ladies and the boy.” 

“And Captain Alexander, Sckunder Sahib—is he not with 
them?” 

"No, sit,” 

“Why not?” 

“ Forasmuch as he is dead.” 

“Dead )” 

* He was killed al Burkote.” 

Killed! my best fiiend--he whom I had hoped to call. 
brother as weil as friend, My life chum, Dead! 

T grasp the bak of the chair, speechless, Ah! what does 
this mean to,me? An irreparable loss, And what does it 
mean to them? 
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“J have a communication to make to the Presence,” says 
Bhola Ram, glancing toward the servant lad, who had re- 
mained within the doorway, open-eyed, open-mouthed, I bid 
him leave us. 

“YT have a letter fiom them.” 

‘CA letter—for me?” 

“Not for you, sir; for any English gentleman. Strange 
that you should have risen up from the dead, as it were, to 
receive it, Strange the ways of Sir God.” 

“ Where is it?” 

“In here,” and he holds up a stiing bag. 

“In there? I see it not.” 

“No, sir; and no one would suspect it to be in such an 
open place.” 

In his hand he carries a bag made of string in which are hig 
Jotah, or brass drinking vessel, and the earthenware bowl and 
the cocoanut shell and the two bits of hollow reed which when, 
put together would form his Aooga. With the end of a needle 
he extracts from one of tho reeds a tiny roll of paper, and puts 
it into my hand, I unroll it. Most minute as are the 
characters I recognise the handwriting. Some larger-writ 
pages of that handwriting had been among the most cherished 
of the possessions I had fost. ‘ 

“Tn great danger here. Two ladies and a child. Help. 
Mary Alexander.” 

“This fortress of Hodul is a strong one?” 

“ A most strong one.” 

“But they say they are in great danger.” 

“The danger is from within. The Nuwdb Ali Karim is a 
devil, and his son a greater devil, and the fortress is as a hell for 
evil deeds. Sir, it is not for my tongue to speak the words, 
but you will undeistand,” 

There came upon mea rush of emotion such as I had never, 
experienced before ; a sweep of horror, rage, apprehension. 

"T must go to Hodul,” 

“Yes, sir.” 

I cross the courtyard, now full of fierce white sunshine, to 
the private apartments of Tukht Singh, I ask an aftendant to 
go up and say I wish to see him, 

“The Thakur Sahib says he will look forward to the pleasure 
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of an interview with the éqhib in the evening, but at this . 
moment he is tired and about to lie down to sleep,” says the 
man when he reappears. 

"Go back and say to the Thakur Sabib that if he considers 
Thave been of any service to him in the battle or the boar- 
hunt, he will see me at once,” 

“What is this, sir? What has happened?” cries Tukht 
Singh, his eyes very heavy and sleepy. 

‘J must proceed to Hodul at once.” 

“To Hodul} what Hodul?” 

"The forlress of the Nuwdb Ali Karim.” 

“There!” The yawn is suppressed, his eyes gleam, ‘What 
for? You will not get sooner to Tulsipore from there, It is 
not because of whaé I said about your remaining here?” 

“No—it has nothing to do with that.” 

“There is great danger to you in going there-—great danger, 
You are in safety here. I will forwaid you on to Tulsipore the 
moment it is possible.” 

“T have received a call to Hodul.” 

"Acall! rom whom?” 

Some fiends of mine.” 

He stands up. 

“Triends of yours ! How did they know you were here?” 

«They did not know, They sent out a letter to be delivered 
to any of their countrymen——” 

“ And the man head you were hee, I understand, They 
send out word that they are in the lion’s den.” 

“Yes, and I must go to them.” 

“But of what help can you be to them, you, one man? 
What benefit to them adding yourself to their number? You 
would but add one mote to the number of his victims. Sir, I 
speak nol with reference to any future services you may be 
able to render me, but with reference lo the past services you 
have rendered me, when I say, go not there, romain here. Sir, 
the Nuwib Ali Kaiim is now a declared onemly of the English. 
And for years his fortress has been a den of iniquity, a place 
of shamefil deeds. He isa man of a black heart. Sir, not 
to him does the suffering, the disgrace, or the death, the loss 
of property, or honour, or life of anyone, man or woman, 
matter to the extent of one small damaged cowric, Sir, it 
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concerns you not that his profligacy is boundless, shameless ; 
but it does that he is most treacherous, cruel, and blood- 
thirsty.” 

“That ha is such a one, all this, the very reason that I 
must go.” 

And he has a son as cruel, as bloodthirsty and as lascivious 
as himself. Two devils in the house,” 

“ Double reason for me to go.” 

“These friends of yours—how many?” 

“Two ladies and a boy.” 


“What?” 

“Two ladies and a child—~a boy.” . 

“TJ thought they were men, These ladies, are they advanced 
in years?” * 4 


“No; both young.” 

“Both married?” he asked quickly. There is no languor 
in his frame, no sleepiness in his eycs, now. 

“Only one.” 

* And the one unmarried—how old?” 

‘Of nineteen years her age.” 

“ And beautiful?” 

In my eyes—most.” 

“ Forgiveness, sir; but is there more than friendship be- 
tween you and her? Are you betrothed to her?” 

"No, not yet. I had hoped——” 

« Among you, sir, a man seeks for his wife, Is she the one 
you seek?” 

o Yes,” 

“Then if I were in your situation and mounted on a horse, 
sit, that horge’s head should be turned toward Hodul.” 

“TI came to ask you for a horse, and his head shall be 
turned toward Hodul. Can I have the horse I have been 
riding ?” 

“Certainly, And when would you go?” 

* At once,” 

“Go you must, sahib. But it is a perilous enterprise, 
I know not what you can do. He is a villain, buf fearless,” 

“My servant is in waiting on these ladies. With him there 
and myself, and our relationship not known——” 

“Your servant?” 
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TI explain to him. 

“Amazing! But these conjunctions happen often, sir, 
The unknown powers arrange them. They play the game of 
life, sir. They are like the new situations in a game of chess, . 
Several such conjunctions have happened to me, sir, of which 
I could tell you——” 

“If the horse might be ordered.” 

*€At once: the sun is hot, but impatience is hell.” 

He gives a man some orders, . 

“Now, sir, how go you? as you are, or would you put on 
Hindustani dress?” 

“Aslam.” , 

“Best: For yourarms, You have the sword you used so 
well in the battle.” . r 

“Tt is too costly—too valuable. An inferior one——” ~- 

“Sahib, I call you friend, and with me friend is friend; 
Iam Tukht Singh: my best sword for my friend, And take 
this pistol and its ammunition too,” 

He handed me a double-barrelled one of beautiful make, 

Sir, put a cummerbund round your waist, as many of you 
English people do, and put the pistol in it, and let it never be 
away from your person in that house of darkness, never; 
move not anywhere within those walls without it, notwith- 
standing what anyone rhay say to you.” 

He goes to a coffer beyond his dais. 

“There are some gold pieces in it; put it into an inner 
pocket,” says he, handing me a small, embroidered, silk purse, 
with its tasselled double strings with which to open and 
shut it. “And I have a thought. While the troopers who 
are to escorl you are getling ready, go and write a letter to the 
English authorities at Tulsipore, informing them of these 
ladies being at Hodul and of your going there, Tell Ali 
qarim of this when you see him. The English 7@/ is not 
quite defunct yet, I will forward the letter by a trusty 
messenger.” 

I have finished this, I hurry into Mr. Le Roi’s room, He 
is astonishéd when I say I am leaving; say the Thakur will 
explain. Iehand him my other letters, and thank him for all 
his kindness. “Take this,” he says, handing me a bundle of 
cigars. “And this,” It was a clean pocket-handkevchief, 
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Then comes the leave-taking from Tukht Singh and his son, 
They embrace me after the oriental manner, putting shoulder 
to shoulder—righ! shoulder to right shoulder, left shoulder to 
left. ‘God shield you, sir,” says Tukht Singh. “Take this,” 
say Churrun Singh, giving me the thick circlet of gold from 
off his wrist. 

I am galloping away through the burning, blinding sun- 
shine. I am soon drenched, like my hose, in sweat. But 
the heat keeps the road vacant, It is a twenty-mile ride. 
We give the horses their rest at sight of a village on the 
road, of which there are many, of coutse, and then gallop 
through it hard; there is now and then a cry of,A Feringhee! 
a Feringhee |” “A white man! a white man!” as I and the 
two troopers who accompany me dash through them, but the 
only obstruction to our passage is from the pigs, or a stray 
cow, or a bulky buffalo. 

“There is the fortress,” says one of the men. We see it 
from a long way off over a long, open stretch of the arid fallow, , 
It appears and disappears between the recurrent. mango groves 
which, as the trees atound the hamlets and villages, are 
so delightful to the eye. We reach the river on which the 
fortress stands, This does not 10m, like the Ganges, meander- 
ang in a wide, shallow trough, but stiaight, in a narrow, deep 
yalley with high banks, a river whose gieat yariation in the 
flood season does not take place so much in its width as in 
its depth, We descend to the water’s edge and signal to the 
ferry-boat on the opposite side. We alight and seat ourselves 
in the grateful shade of the high bank, by the cool margin of 
the water, How our horses drink! The fetry lies a little way 
below the fortress, which stands on the opposite bank from us, 
How I gaze up at it! It forms the central and culminating 
feature of a very fine view. But that is not why I look up 
at it, There is here a prospect finer than any [ have seen for 
a long time past; the curving wooded banks with the margin 
of tender green at their feet, the wide-flowing, sparkling river 
between, and in the middle of the fine sweep of wood and 
water, dbove a length of almost perpendicular but’ still shrub- 
clad bank, the various-height walls, and the massive circular 
bastions, with the fine line of buildings above, of Hodul Fort 
and Castle, a splendid scene. But that is not why I gaze at 
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it, Irom the delightfulness of the situation, the example of 
other places, those upper buildings must form the palace 
portion of the huge fortress, And how graceful they are, with 
their floating domes and cupolas, their stone-latticed windows, 
and projecting balconies; how beautiful the contrast between 
their airy grace and the massive strength of the battlements 
and bastions below! But that is not why my eyes are fixed 
on them. It is because ‘Hey may be there; in that apartment 
on the bastion; in that one resting on the adjoining battlement, 

And the two troopers talk, 

“Strong walls |” 

“Yes; the King’s forces came against it often, but never 
could take it.” 

The fortress stogd in the former Kingdom, now Province, 
of Oudh, 

"No; it is protected also by thick bamboo jungle 
round it,” 

“And the Nuwab, if a man of evil rdeate is a good general, 
fearless, and full of strategy,” 

“Many underground dungeons and secret passages in it, 
they say.” ; 

“But a man of evil deeds, Having no fear of God or 
man. Robbing and murdering all around, Depriving men 
of their lands, their goods, their wives and children, their 
lives.” 

“Men have disappeared into them and never been heard of , 
again.” 

“A ruthless man,” 

“Some they say put alive into the tiger’s cage.” 

“The fame of his iniquity has gone through all the land,” 

“Like an evil odour.” 

The ferry-boat has arrived, and we cross. So much as a 
mile beyond the river we come to the road to the castle, and 
turn down it, It passes first through a belt of the black- 
stemmed acacias with their cruel thorns, Then comes the belt 
of bamboos, the real defensive wood, and a most formidable 
one; the serried ranks of the close-standing tough stems of 
the gigantig reeds present an almost solid barrier, one im- 
possible to force one’s way through—a hundred of those tough 
stems would have to be cut to procure the same amount of 
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opening as that made by the felling of a single tree. The 
road wound and twisted, had many a sudden stop and turning 
for purpose of defence, (Here it was, in the succeeding year, 
that our froops—our own best English troops—met with 
a most disastrous and bloody repulse.) I was never in so 
strange a wood. The atmosphere was stifling; of a dull 
yellow tint. Up to the cdge of it deep silence; within it a 
voice ; a sound without a stir in the air, a faint indistinct 
murmur, as it were the ghost of a sound, no substance, 
though its présence was felt. I suppose between the burning 
high land and the cooler hollow of the river there was some 
movement in the upper region of the air which affected the 
long light feathery fronds and caused them to move against 
one another. It was strange to be in, the midst of the 
innumerable slender, lofty, perpendicular stems, and see no 
branch or leaves. 

The wood does not extend up to the walls. Immediately 
under these an open space. As we appear on this we are 
challenged from the massive gateway. “An English officer,” 
TI reply, as we ride up to it. There is a great commotion 
among the men of the guard, most of whom have been lying 
about asleep, 

T dismount. 

“You have your orders about taking the horse back,” I say 
to the troopers. 

“Ves,” 

“You can go.” 

They have disappeared into the wood. I am left standing 
before the gateway. 

There appears in the gateway a stout, bow-legged, grey- 
haired, grey-bearded man with a huge green turban, a Hubshi, 
or Abyssinian, by his face, who glances from the disappeating 
horsemen to me and exclaims, “ What |” 

“Tam an English officer. I desire to seg the Nuwdb Ali 
Karim,” 

“Why did you let him place himself here?” says the stout 
man to the men of the guard, 

‘How could we help it?” 7 

“We can redeem the fault by putting a bullet through him.” 

“No, no, no. But it is very troublesome, I know not how 
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the Ocean of Benevolence may take it when I convey the 
information to him.” : 

The Ocean of Benevolence was subject to sudden and 
destructive upheavals, his troubled tone told. 

“Truly, O most exalted chamberlain!” I said, “for my 
being here no one is responsible but myself. And I see no 
harm in it. Convey the information to the NuwAb and say 
that I desire an immediate interview of him.” 

Most disturbing,” says the old man, whose position I had 
inferred from his handsome dress, his big turban and volumin- 
ous sash. 

“Oh, Haji Nuboos,” says one of the men, “the Fountain 
of Goodness may ar may not be moved to anger by the 
nature of the infogmation,:but is sure to be by delay in 
conveying it. Thou hast better go at once.” 

“Truly he is the Sea of Beneficence and the Fountain of 
Goodwill, and if equal to Roostum in valour so equal to 
Hatim Tai in hospitality—but still—but still—the receiving 
of this man—— However, I have to inform him.” 

He departs with a slow, consequential waddle, 

I hear certain oppiobrious epithets, but I pretend not to 
hear, 

The chamberlain reappeais and beckons to me, and I 
enter the famed, the evil-famed, fortress, 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE NUWAB ALI KARIM 


E enter a very spacious courtyard and cross it, obliquely, 

V \ to a small gate in an inner cross wall, through which 
we pass into another large inclostire—a pieasance, an orchard, 
grove, and flower garden all in one. And heie, at this 
end, is a small menagerie; birds in cages hanging from the 
trees; water-fowl on a pond; storks stalking about; elk and 
deer in paddocks; a chained rhinoceros; all the fierce wild 
beasts—wolves, hyenas, leopards, a lynx, a bear, a panther, 
and here, in his man-high cage, an enoimous Bengal tiger, 
larger than any I had ever shot or seen. And glancing through 
the bars there rose up before my mind’s eye the dreadful spec- 
tacle of a poor wretch cowering there in his agony, at the 
mercy of that terrible beast, he roaring in the mad delight of 
his possession, in the furious joy of his power, the greed of 
his maw. And I was about to see the man who had deyoted 
his fellow-man to that fate, for some ruffling of his temper, for 
some righteous resistance to his will, This end of the in- 
closure is formed of a two-storied building with a handsome 
arcade below. In the middle of the length of tho latter we 
come to a heavy door, now open, which closes this end of 
a long cross corridor with a similar door at the other end, 
which serves as a guardroom, as shown by the weapons on the 
walls, by the swordsman sitting on guard al the inner door. 
Passing through this guardroom corridor, we enter another, but 
more bequtiful and ornate, cloister or arcade, with beautiful 
slender columns and fretted Mootish arches, one of the four 
which surround a small, square, inner garden, whos beds were 
of pretty geometrical patterns foimed by the intersecting 
of the narrow, winding paths of white marble, and in whose 
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corners were masses of shrubs and fruit trees, laurels, oleanders, 
orange and lemon trees, while above the arcades were pretty 
balconies and windows filled with exquisite marble lace-work, 

Advancing up the hall into which I am conducted, one 
glance to its splendour, one thought to the fact that the dignity 
and repose and coolness of its spaciousness is not spoiled 
by over-furnishing, for in itis but a long divan against one wall, 
two or three seats, a dais, one only, for on the dais sits the 
Nuwab, \, 

He is different from what I had expected; he is no burly, 
coaise, fierce-faced man, A man of the middle height, of 
ordinary shape and size, not handsome, but not ill-looking, 
Many a long year after, standing in a picture-gallery in Italy, 
before the portrait of a celebrated Venetian painter, there arose 
within me a sudden turmoil of thought and feeling, for the face 
recalled to me, after long searching back, the face of the Nuwab 
Ali Karim; the same long, straight, well-formed, but thickish, 
nose; the same not wide, yet large mouth, with full and 
voluptuous, but well-cut, firm-set lips; the same loose hang- 
ing hair; the same concentration of the projection of the 
forehead in a knot between the eyes; the same large, deep 
yault of the eyes, with the same large black orbs in them ; the 
same width of cheek-bone, giving a square look to the face, 
The difference was, I had expected to see a Boar of Ardennes, 
and saw a Borgia. 

He reclined against silken cushions in an attitude of yoluptu- 
ous ease, while from between his savz-stained lips curled up a 
cloud of the highly scented tobacco, and over him passed the 
breeze from the large palm-leaf fan which the pretty page-boy 
near the dais was waving. About him, clad in his soft silken 
raiment, a boastful vanity, an extravagant coxcombry, a bragga- 
docio ease, a braggart lordliness, 

“That Feringhee,” said the Abyssinian. 

“Qh,” said the Nuwéb, with a disdainful half-glance, a turn- 
ing away of the head, an access of lordliness, of Iuxurious 
abandonment. 

I remain standing, he reclining, looking the other way. I 
remain standing, while he looks away, dangles, with loose 
wrist, the beautifully chased silver mouthpiece at the end of the 
long velvet-covered tube of the hooga, stretches out his naked 
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feet, lifts up a silken handkerchief The chamberlain, or 
major-domo, and the pretty page-boy form the admiring 
audience while he “assumes the god.” 

Then he turns upon me eyes of an exaggerated carelessness 
and indifference, scans me, superciliously, up and down. 

‘Transformation in look and attitude ; a quick drawing up of 
the feet, a rigidity in the frame. His eyes have fallen on the 
butt end of my pistol. A fierce glance at my introducer. 

“ Chair,” he says, 

The broad-beamed, bow-legged man waddles away on now 
trembling legs, and fetches me one of the gilt and lacqueied 


‘ chairs, . 


The Nuwéb has raised himself out of his reclining position 
of disadvantage. He has pushed? aside, as if carelessly, the 
discarded cummerbund lying near him, so giving to view the 
long ivory-handled stiletto he wears in it, He now returns 
the salute I had made him-with a graceful waving of the hand. 

“Whence come you?” 

“From the gard of the Thakur Tukht Singh.” 

“ Oonchagaon.” 

“ Yes,” 

“Where going?” 

“To Tulsipore.” 

“What turned your steps this way? What stoppage? This 
ig not on the road between the two places,” 

“No stoppage. I came here direct—of intention,” 

“Wherefore ?” 

“ Because some friends of mine are here.” 

“Some friends of yours?” 

““Two ladies and a child.” 

Once in my shooting I looked down on a tigress lying on a 
ledge, supine, loose, inattentive, lax; then the sudden sense of 
danger near she leaped up and stood with every muscle taut; 
such the change in the Nuwdb; he sat up stiff, head upheld, 
shoulders square, broad chest out, arms stiffened, No longer 
the careless, supercilious glance, but an intent, fierce regard. 
Nor was he the only one whom my ‘words affected, The 
chamberlain shuffled on his short bow legs. The page-boy 
ceased his fanning as he gazed at me wide-eyed, then resumed 
it furiously. 
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“Son of hell!” said the Nuwd4b, “now thou stoppest 
fanning, and then thou fannest hard enough to blow one’s 
head off, If thou art not more careful——” He said no 
more. The lad shook on his feet. 

“Who conveyed to you the information that they were 
here? Who made such an assertion?” the Nuw4b says, 
turning toward me. 

“The outbreak at Burkote, the death of Captain Alexander, 
the flight of his wife and sister and child, and their finding 
refuge here, are no hidden things. I turned out of my way in 
order that I might take them on with me to Tulsipore,” 

“What youremeans of carriage? I was not told of this,” 
and he looked fiercely at the Abyssinian ; “was told that you 
had sent away your horse and the two men who accompanied 

ou.” 
ie Yes, because I knew that the means of carriage must be 
abundant here.” 

“ And available?” 

“Yes, because of the abundance. And in passing across 
the outer courtyard just now I observed that abundance— 
carriages, horses, elephants.” 

“Truly God has blessed our store ; to Him all praise.” 

“ And I would ask that the means of carriage and an escort 
may be provided for the ladies and myself this evening, so 
that we may be able to reach Tulsipore early to-morrow 
morning, when our friends expect us.” 

“Your friends expect you. 

“Yes, Ihave written to the chief civil and military autho- 
tities at, Tulsipore to say that these ladies are here, that I 
have come here for them, will bring them on with me, It is 
but a night’s journey fiom here to Tulsipore.” 

“No more. But how did you make sure of your communi- 
sation reaching Tulsipore?” 

“The Thakur ‘Tukht Singh guaranteed that. He sent it by 
special messenger.” 

The Nuwab sank back against his cushions. 

“You Would desire to leave early in the evening? As soon 
as it is cool?” 

“Yes, and I would desire to pass the time until then with 
my friends.” 
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“You cannot do that.” 

“Why note” 

Because they are lodged within the precincts of my 
zenana.” 

My heart gave a leap; I felt a sudden choking sensation, 
But I maintained the watchful self-possession I had assumed 
the moment I had put foot within the fortress. 

“But they could come and see me in the apartment with 
which I should desire to be furnished for the next few hours,” 

To be sure, And you would reftesh yoursell. You have 
ridden during the hottest part of the day,” 

“Tn order to start from here early in the evening.” 

“So, It is not usual for a guest to command accommoda- 
tion, and refreshment, and means ‘of carriage. But all are at 
your service, Call Munsoor Khan,” he says to the major-domo. 

Who is this? What is this? By the parted hair, the 
beardless face, the set of the nether garments, it should be a 
woman ; by the stature, the open stride, the broad, flat chest, 
aman. One unaccustomed td Eastern life would have felt the 
disturbance due to any confusion of sex; so did I when first I 
saw ore of the class from whom are chosen the guardians of 
the harem. 

“ Munsoor Khan, conduct this gentleman to an apartment 
in the godown square and provide there for his comfort and 
his safety, See that there is no intrusion on him. Go with 
him, sir.” 

But about my interview with the two ladies.” 

This would be the individual to whom orders would be given 
with regard to the movements of any inmates of the zenana, 
On his flat man-woman, woman-man face comes a look: of 
curiosity and surprise. He glances from me to the Nuwab, 
from the Nuw&b to me. 

“This gentleman is, a friend of the two ladies,” says the 
Nuwdb, The eunuch looks at me with his blinking, beady 
eyes. “He has come to take them away with him,” 

He laoks at the Nuwab. i 

‘And desires an interview with them. Come back to the 
about that. Conduct the gentleman. But whdt is your 
name, sir?” 

“ Flayman,” 
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“And who are you? Of what occupation ?” 
“ An officer in the army.” 
“ And how got you to Oonchagaon P” 
“From Afzalnagar.” 
“Provide for the gentleman’s safe-guarding and privacy; 
thou understandest?” 
“Well,” said the eunuch in the shrill voice of his class. 
“Follow him, sir—captain or lieutenant ?” 
“ Lieutenant.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE NUWAB’S HOSPITALITY 


E return as I had come until we reach the outer- 
most inclosure, Then we move along under the par- 
tition wall, the eunuch giving sonte orders by the way, until we 
arrive at an opening in the wall closed by a heavily padlocked 
gate. My conductor unlocks the side wickel, and passing 
thiough it we enter a yaid round which are rows of buildings 
two stories high, Those on the ground floor seemed chiefly 
store-roomis, to judge by the many closed and padlocked 
doors, Some of them are built wide and open, without dois, 
like coach-houses, and in them I see put away tents, gaily 
painted palanquins, litters, rich elephant housings. I remember 
that the Nuwdb had called this the godown, or store-room, 
square, We arrive at a door closed by a chain at the top, 
letting which drop the eunuch conducts me up a staircase into 
a verandah overlooking the yard. This has a row of chambers 
behind it, He conducts me into the outer of the two rooms 
leading one into the other at the end of it. 
‘ “These for you,” he squeaks. 

“For an hour or two. Why, the inner room leads into the - 
open air.” 

“Very much so,” he squeaks, 

Passing through it I find myself facing the open sky, 
hanging in the air, looking down from a giddy height on the 
river below, over a vast champagne beyond: it opened out on 
to a small balcony. 

In the inner room is a bedstead, in the outer One_a small, 
square, wooden dais, Two servants have come with food, 
water-jars, a sheet and pillow, These disposed on dais and 
bedstead they and the eunuch depart. 
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“Tal and drink and slecp, sir,” says the latter at the door, 
and he smiles with his broad square teeth, and his little, 
cartilaginous nose, and his beady eyes. 

T hear the chain of the door at the foot of the staircase put 
up, the wicket in the gate closed. Why this exact restoration? 
What harm in my having access to the store-rooms below? I 
was not likely to damage or steal. It might be necessary for 
my safety, at this time of fanatical fury, to clase the wicket, 
Why close the door at the foot of the Staircase? But it had 
been a very hot ride. I hasten to relieve myself of the 
voluminous, encircling cummerbund; put down the sword 
and pistol; lave, my blistered face; drink deep draughts of 
water ; eat some of the food. But I soon resume my weapons, 
gird up my loins again, I had an eager yet fearful longing for 
the coming interview. I had seen them last under such 
different, such joyous circumstances; the remaining members 
of the happy family circle of which I had formed a part at the 
joyous Christmastide but six months before: the wife and sister 
and child of my dearest friend, my dear friend, dead in his 
prime, What their astonishment and delight, even though with 
the reawakening of a great sorrow, at seeing me—me, come to 
deliver them! I hurry into the verandah and stand there with 
my eyes fixed on the gate. I stand so for a long time. My 
eyes are fixed upon the gate, my ears strain to hear the creak 
of the opening of the wicket. It opens. I see once more the 
faces so dear tome. It opens not, The profound silence 
holds. But I can bear the suffocating feeling of the heat, the 
stillness, the expectancy no longer. I hurry through my 
rooms into the balcony. Then I hurry back again and retake 
my sland. 

The shadows in the courtyard deepen. The chirruping of 
birds sounds again. I begin to be mad with impatience, I 
steady myself. There might be many reasons for the delay in 
their coming—it might be necessary to safeguard their move- 
ments. A sudden complete shade in the yard; the sun has 
sunk below the level of some high adjacent building. If there 
is any difficutty and danger in moving them about, perhaps the 
Nuw4b has determined that they shall join me only just before 
the time of departure. I gaze longingly at the gate, * The 
shadow in the courtyard deepens. I hurry out into the 
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balcony, not merely for the sense of freshness which, at 
least, I get there, but to judge how near it is to the end of 
the heat and brightness in which we may not travel, to the 
beginning of the coolness and darkness in which we may. 
The sun is very near the horizon, I hwry back. It is cooler 
now in the courtyard, but the gate stands shut, What an 
agony of suspense! what a fierce, corroding expectancy ! what 
hope! what fear! I walk up and down the verandah. Once 
more to the balcony. The sun has sel; the bright veil of the 
sunshine lifled; the vast champagne stands out clear. I hear 
the cawing of the homeward-flying crows, The darkness is at 
hand. ° 

It hag fallen in the courtyard. The creak of the wicket 
opening.' I strain my eyes. This time it has oponed, 
Munsoor Khan and a servant. The latter comes up. He 
puts a lamp in my outer room, lights it, goes down again. I 
am waiting for Munsoor Khan to come up. The chain of the 
door at the foot of the staircase put up; the wicket closed ; 
the courtyard vacant, 

I stagger; I reel; I clutch at the railing. I look around 
me. The twinkling of the little flame of the lamp proclaims 
that for us there is no departure to-night, as surely as the great 
orb of the rising sun proclaims the coming day. A horror of 
great darkness falls upon me. My soul sinks within me. I 
am cast down into the depths. What does this that has 
happened to me portend? The protecting power of our name 
ig gone. What does this import to me? That does not 
matter, What does it import to them—women—to her, young 
and beautiful? There comes over me, helpless, the blackness 
of despair. My God! Yes,my God! To Him I tum for 
help—mutely—my brain is siricken. Then rise up remem- 
bered words of litany and psaln—succour, help, and comfort, 
all ‘that are in danger, necessity, and tribulation—show thy 
pity upon all prisoners and captives. Help them, the innocent 
and weak, and let them not be cast down into hell. To me 
give strength. It comes with the petition. I rise up to meet 
the situation, I see now that the Nuw4b had nevér meant to 
grant my requesl, would have said so in other fashion, openly, 
directly with scorn and contumely, or tiger-like softness, but 
that I was so fully armed; had the pistol. 
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Tam now a prisoner. I proceed to examine my place of 
custody. I look into the other rooms along the verandah, 
some of those whose doors are open; they do not affect my 
situation. I pass through my own two end rooms into the 
balcony. A sheer drop of wall below it, and then of cliff to 
the river. No means of escape that way; if there had been 
I should not have been put here. Not far from the balcony 
is the round of a room on the top of a circular bastion ; not 
far, only about twenty yards or so, but between the sheer, 
smooth surface of the wall; no ledge, or string-course, or line 
of coimice between. That nearness makes it the most 
prominent object in my view, but otherwise, with the yawn- 
ing gulf between, it, too, has no bearing on my position ; 
presents no mode of escape. And all this I might have 
anticipated ; of course there would be but one mode of 
ingress and egress for the store-house courtyard—that at the 
gate, But I had thought that there might be some means 
of escape which would ordinarily be deemed impossible, but 
which might be possible to one who had made the ascents and 
descents I had amid the upper heights of the Himalaya, 

The gate of the yard opened into the large outer in- 
closure; across that was the outer gate, When the man 
brought up the lamp I could have cut him down, rushed down 
the steps, and cut down the eunuch, got out of the yard, 
dashed across the inclosure and through the outer gate, and 
made a run for it, the darkness helping; I was strong of arm, 
swift of foot, with a good sword in my grasp, 

But it was not for my own sake, but theirs, that I had 
wished to get out. It was because of the feeling of helpless« 
ness, of inability to help them locked in here, that I had looked 
about for some means of exit, however perilous. But could I 
be of any service to them without? I could only convey to 
Tulsipote, if I could get there, the information of their being 
here, and that I had conveyed already. No; for them I were 
better lodged within the fortress. And I might be able to find 
some means of helping them—of communicating with them, 
My servant fnust have arrived; I might do so through him, but 
only if he vere allowed admittance here, and he might not be. 
The eunuch, Munsoor Khan, was in charge of me, He was 
the only person I wag sure of seeing, Could I influence him? 
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Having an abhorrence of the men of his class I had not 
looked at him carefully or closely and obtained such informa- 
tion as to his character as his face could afford. He was 
pompous, by virtue of his office—as Keeper of the Harem— 
a post of dignity and importance, That was manner, Had 
he any ruling quality? History, both sacred and profane, has 
told us a great deal about these men—how they played a 
prominent part not only in private, but in public affairs, held 
high offices.in the households of princes and kings, com- 
manded aimies, ruled provinces, The force of the passion 
of which they were debarred seems to pass into the other 
passions, good or bad—probity, courage, benevolence, malevo- 
lence, vanity, covetousness-—-and makes them display them- 
selves with more than ordinary force.* It is too often the 
baser qualities—malice, lewdness, greed, deceit—that exhibit 
themselves in shameless intensity; but often also the higher 
ones—energy, fidelity, prudence, benevolence—that have made 
noble display. With this man it was neither the highest nor 
the lowest ; he had not the low, degraded look, the horrible, 
satyr-like leer, nor a calm, superior look ; these I should have 
marked. I can remember only that he had round, bird-like 
eyes, a jackdaw-like sort of look, I must wait until to-morrow, 
He will come in the morning, as he came this evening, 

I go out into the balcony to refresh myself with the cool- 
ness, Hanging over the railing with the vast void beneath 
“I experience a sudden sense of physical smallness, of helpless- 
ness, But the mind of man is great. I look up at the 
bright sky above and am ‘strengthened. Man has power. 
God gives him power. 

There is an object near at hand to attract my attention. In 
the round of the room above the bastion facing my balcony 
was a small window filled in with a pierced marble panel. 
With the light now shining behind it, and the darkness with- 
out, the minute exquisite interlacing of its tracery stood out 
clear, So near, and yet so separate! What was the life 
going on behind it in there? What tragedies may have been 
enacied in there! There need not—no more than the 
ordinary tragedies of birth and death. o 

But that must be the first of the line of buildings of the 
zenana. My heart gives a leap. Z#ey may be in there. My 
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eyes fix on the glittering square. Then I turn them away 
from il, That way madness lies, 

My thoughts must be with her, but let it be in the past and 
not in the present. I can recall every moment of that past, 
a recent past and of no long continuance, one of brief, 
momentous weeks, That happy Christmas-time. Her de- 
clared interest in me as her biother’s greatest friend; her 
beauty, her brightness, her gaiety, her pretty Irish ways ; her 
thoughtfulness, too, her simple earnest piety; her charms of 
mind and peison; the awakening of the mighty passion, its 
hopes, its fears, the longings, the despairs; my departure 
without daring to,put my fate to the proof. I recall my talks 
with Alexander about the dear, common Addiscombe days. 
In those two sentences I sum'up my thoughts of many hours. 

Then came a sudden and oveipowering sleepiness. I pull 
forward the light bedstead and place it across the doorway 
leading into the balcony so as to get the benefit of the cool 
outer air, I had laid my sword and pistol on it, and having 
now disposed these so as to be near at hand, I am about to 
throw myself down on the charpoy when it occurs to me that 
it would not be wise to leave the door leading into the rooms | 
wide open, as it was now, even though it promoted a draught. 
Igo to close it, It had once been provided with a chain and 
hasp to close it from within, but now the chain is gone, I do 
not like the thought of going to sleep with it open, so that 
anyone could cteep in noiselessly, overpower me, seize my 
weapons, render me helpless, JI put the door to, and then 
move the small but heavy wooden dats up against it, It can- 
not be opened now without a good deal of force, without 
noise, As I swing my coat away I feel in it the weight of the 
gold coins, the gold bracelet, Here is a means of influence: 
hoarded power ; I think that vaguely, for now upon me is that 
averpowering desire of sleep which makes a man oblivious of 
all else, even of its twin sister death, so that he will lie down 
in the killing snow, in the midst of wild beasts, in the boat 
drifting on to the breakers. I place my face toward the outer 
doorway ; fot'a moment the glimmering chequer-work of the 
window attrarts me, and then I am asleep. 


CHAPTER XXII 
“THE SECRET GALLERY 


Y opening eyes rest upon the stone lace-work of the 
window, I rise and step out into the balcony. The 
sun is not yet up, but this is the clearest time of the day, his 
actual presence is more obliterating than illuminating, more 
especially during the midday hous when the too great glory 
possesses the land, when stretches the undistinguishable waste 
of the day: now most clearly visible is the wide champagne 
below with its dark-massed groves and tree-embowered 
villages, its only limit the grand, unbroken curve of the 
horizon ; 3 while immediately beneath winds the channel of 
the river. The birds begin to stir in the bushes under the 
castle wall, From beyond the river comes up the faint lowing . 
of the herds, the cawing of the crows moving off from their 
roosting to their feeding places. From the river itself ascends 
the chant of some early-moving boatmen: “ With a pull, and. 
a tug, and a haul, heigho! Up against the stream we go!” 
‘They are towing a boat up the river. ‘They at their ordinary 
work, and I in this tenible situation! I go in, I wash and 
dress, I catand drink, Then I light one of the cigars Mr. 
Le Roi had given me—his doing so a great matk of friendship 
at such a time as this—and walk up and down the verandah 
smoking. The light quickens in the courtyard. A cat creepé 
across it. I feel in the outer pocket of my blouse for the 
gold coins I had put into it from the inner pocket, They say 
that greed is one of the most usual distinguishing qualities of 
these eunuchs, 
The wicket opens, Munsoor Khan enters followed by a 
couple of men, The latter come upstairs, They bring a 
fresh supply of food and water. They are going down again, 
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“Tell the eunuch that I wish to speak to him; it is 
necessary for him to come up.” 

I hear him coming up the stairs; I retire into my front 
room, then into the inner one. 

“Why, where art thou?” he calls out. « 

“ Here,” 

“There! Why not here? Am Tf to run after thee?” 

“T have given you the trouble to come in here as I desired 
to speak to you in private. , Why did not your master carry 
out his engagements with mé yesterday? Why not?” 

‘* My master himself alone knows.” 

“Then I.must demand it of himself. I must see him, 
You must conduct me to his presence, and at once,” 

“No one is conducted into the presence of the Nuwdb 
Sahib, the Beneficent, without prior permission,” . 

“Then go to him and obtain that permission, Say that I 
must see him at once, It will be better for himself. I am 
an English officer, the authorities at Tulsipore are aware that 
I and my two friends are here. He led me to understand, 
yesterday, that I should see my friends and that we should 
depart in the evening, neither of which things was done,” 

“Tt would not be well with the man who conveyed to the 
Fountain of Goodness a message such as that.” 

“If there is any likelihood of any little trouble in the 
matter I could not, of course, expect you to undertake it for 
nothing,” I say, as I hold out my hand on the palm of which 
lie two of the bright gold pieces. And now one at least of 
the dominant passions stands out clear, as clear as had the 
pattern of the pierced panel when the lamp was lighted 
behind it—greed. 

He looks down on the gold pieces with all his eyes. He 
pecks them off my palm, he hides them away, jackdaw-like, 

“Gold! Have you more of these?” 

“T have this,” I said, holding up the solid gold bracelet 
which the lad Churrun Singh had given me, “and it is yours if 
you procure me the interview with the Nuwab,” 

His eyes fleam, But he shakes his head and says— 

"Tcannotgarry the message. It would be most dangerous ; 
perhaps for myself; most certainly for you. Just now his 
mind is in a poise about you: if he does not help you he does 
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not hurt you; the message might disturb the balance and lead 
to your destruction ; throw him into a sudden fury.” 

T continue to hold up the massive round of gold, 

“But there is something else I could do.” 

“What?” 

He looks cautiously towards the door, lowers his squeaky 
voice, 

“Take you to them.” 

“To them? Whom?” 

“The ladies-—your friends,” 

“Take meto them? They are within the precincts of the 
zenana,” a 

T can pass people into it and out of it.” He wagged his 
head ; he smiled a horrid smile; tooked at me knowingly, 

“Now?” 

“Not in the daytime—to-night—give it to me.” 

“ After I have seen them, At what hour?” 

“T know not, But I must be going. The men below will 
be wondering, It is a house of suspicion. Go not to sleep too 
soon. I will come.” 

He hurries‘away. 

The day passes—somehow—in conflicting hopes and fears, 
in eager expectation, in deep despondency, The midday, the 
afternoon, the evening, the inrush of the dark, The creaking 
of the wicket. A man comes up with fresh food and water, 
lights the little oil-lamp, disappears, The wicket shuts, Will 
it open again to-night? He will not come early in the night, 
The heat within is terrible. The buildings are giving off the 
accumulated heat of the day. I go out into the balcony to 
breathe in the fresher air up from the river. I should hear the 
opening of the wicket, the dropping of the chain of the door 
at the foot of the staircase, from here, But I cannot remain 
hefe, away from the courtyard; I go back to the verandah 
overlooking it, remain there, walking up and down fiercely 
along its whole length, or leaning, immovable, over the railing, 
listening, with strained and fixed attention, for the creak of the 
wicket, as I had listened in jungles for the rustle of the leaves, 
the breaking of a twig. My whole being is absonbed in the 
listening. Is it owing to this that I hear the chain of the door 
at the foot of the staircase let down without having heard the 
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wicket open? Have I been so absorbed in trying to hear as 
not to hear? I step back to the door of my outer room, in 
which the lamp is burning, so as to be able to see the face of 
the man coming up the staircase before he reaches the landing, 
It is Munsoor Khan. A thrill of excitement passes through 
me, 

“Follow me.” He descends. I follow him, 

When I have passed through the door at the foot of the 
staircase he closes it and puts up the chain, | As we move 
forward after that we collide. I am stepping in the direction 
of the gate, he the other way, 

“Why, how is this?” 

“Hush, After me.” 

He makes for tle side vf the courtyard facing the gate, 
He pushes open a door. 

“Two steps forward.” 

I make them, I am in solid darkness. The door is shut 
behind me, It was one of the moments of fear of my life. 
Then a sudden bright illumination. He has drawn the slide 
of a dark lantern, We are in one of the store-rooms. Chests 
and boxes about the floor, cupboards against the wall, Mun- 
soor Khan locks the entiance doo, I lay my hand on the 
butt of my pistol. He moves across the room and opens the 
door of one of the cupboards. What does he want out of it? 
No cupboard, There is given to view the mouth of a tunnel 
or gallery. He passes on into it, I follow; he locks the false 
cupboard door behind us. The light flashes brightly on ahead 
of us, for the roof and sides of the tunnel are coated with the 
famed Indian cement that presents a marble-like surface, 
The tunnel is about ten feet wide and seven feet high; the 
arched roof has a very slight curvatuie; the floor is covered 
with sand; it first ascends, then runs level. Al regular intervals 
along the wall on the left-hand side are narrow slits which’ let 
in a refreshing breath of air; it must come up from, the river ; 
at two points in the opposite wall we pass by iron gratings 
behind which show small cells, These must be some of the 
undergroufd dungeons of which they had spoken, 

Now the forward glancing rays display a strong iron hook 
hanging from the centre of the curve of the roof; now we 
have reached it; now with a startling suddenness my footsteps 
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no longer fall silent on the sand, but resound on planking; 
instead of the solid floor I have beneath me a swaying plat- 
form ; there is an upward rush of chill dank air, The eunuch 
has stopped and turned. I step hastily off the platform, He 
points his finger upward to the hook, then downwad fo the 
platform. Inod my head. I understand, People were hung 
from the hook, then cut down, and their bodies allowed to 
drop into the shaft beneath.* He looks behind him. I put 
my hand on my pistol. . 

“Sahib! Would you give me five thousand rupees if I got 
you and your friends safely out of this place?” he says. 

“Yes,” I answer veliemently. . 

He turns and walks on. We come to a closed door, 
Munsoor Khan unlocks it, lo¢ks it dgain when we have 
passed through. We are in a large irrcgulai-shaped apart- 
ment, with a good deal of furniture in it, with many doors, 
“Remain here,” says Munsoor Khan, as he gocs out thiough 
one, I look around me, Four doors exactly the same, 
Which is the one leading into the gallery? I cannot tell, 
They are all exactly alike. He passed out of that one, but 
which of the other three? He has returned and beckoned to 
me, We move along a short length of corridor. We enter a 
small ante-room. ‘Half an hour,” he says, and with a low 
announcing “Ahem!” he is gone. : 


* The reader who has Nisttea the great fortress of Agra will remember 
that among the private apartments there is a secret gallery with an 
Mrangement such as this, and once used for the snme purpose, secret 
execution, secret destruction, —J. II. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE BETROTHAL 


HE curtain*at the other end of the room is lifted and 
Maud Alexander hurries through. 

Is this she around whom there had been an atmosphere of 
such deep content, with face so haggard and worn and fearful? 

“Oh, Mr. Hayman! Mr, Hayman!” she cries, as she 
rushes forward and seizes my hand. “Your servant told 
us that you were dead—you too, And we grieved so, All 
gone, all, we said, And when he returned to-day-——” 

He has returned ?” 

“Yes; he told us that you were alive—that he had seen you 
—that you were here, Oh, we thanked God—Mary and I— 
we thanked God. Oh, that it should be your servant who 
came to wait upon us here, that it should be you to whom he 
gave our paper!” 

“Not so strange when you consider that we have both 
wandered into the pait of the country in which he has his 
home.” 

“But Denis is dead, Mr. Hayman: my Denis is dead; 
your friend Denis is dead. They shot him, I saw him lying 
there dead in the road, I wished to remain with him, but 
they forced me away. They said I must come with Philip, 
We left him—lying there dead in the road. Oh, my God, 
can I ever forget it!” and she clasped her hands over her eyes 
and broke into a passion of weeping, I let her weep for 
awhile: ingeed, I could not speak for a while. - Then T say, 
“My dearest friend—so noble a fellow-——” 

« Ves—yls——” 

“So good and kind.” 

“ Yes—yes,” 
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“ Fe was to me as a brother,” 

“ And what was he to me, Mn Hayman! Qh, what wag he 
to mel Qh, my God! my God!” and she trembled and 
shook, and sobbed as if her heart would break, 

“There | there |” 

“Oh, my Gad!" she shrieked out, as if in a sudden agony, 

“You must forget for the moment, You must think only 
of the present, of your situation here.” 

“Think of it) Have 1 not thought of it? Oh, my God, 
the horror of it} The terror I have been in lest they should 
separate us—oh—~+” ‘ 

“Hush! Stop! You must compose yourself Tor your 
own sake—for the sake of us all.” * ‘ 

“But now that you have come to take us away—thank God 
for His mercy! When do we leave?” 

‘That I cannot tell. Is my man with you now?” 

“He waits on us only during the daytime.” 

“Vill yon tell him when he comes to-morrow—this—morn- 
ing that I afrin confinement in the godown square?" 

“In confinement! In confinement! You in confinement! 
Oh, I thought you had come to (ake us away from this 
terrible place at once. Have I nat thanked God for it?” 

“T have every hope of being able to do so. I have founda 
way. But they keep the gate of the courtyard in which I am 
lodged locked.” 

“Then how have you come here now?” 

“ By a secret way. Through the instrumentality of the man 
who came to you just now.” 

“He has charge of us.” 

“Miss Alexander,” I say. 

“Mary ; she is well, wonderfully well, considering all that 
she -has gone through—that sight—the logs of her brother— 
you know how fond they were of one another—my Denis | oh, 
my Denis! That terrible journey—and the terrible time here 
such ‘dreads—such fears, Oh, you do not knowgvhat she 
has been to me, Mr, Hayman—I have been so miserable, so 
broken-hearted, so helpless, so—so—so apprehenstve, She 
has been my help, my stay, my support, my comforter, So 
brave, so thoughtful, so unselfish, so uncomplaining, She is 
sitting now with Philip.” 
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“Ts he not well?” 

“No, It was a terrible shock to him, the death of his 
father. You know how fond they were of one another. Oh, 
my poor Denis! You know how proud his father was of him 
~—and all the plans we made about him—and now—now——" 

You must bear up for his sake.” 

“ Now he is fatherless,” 

“My time with you is very limited. Miss Alexander——” 

“Vou would like to see her. She would like to see you. 
I will go and sit with Philip.” 

“Goad-bye. ,1 shall not be able to remain here much 
longer, Bear up. In God our trust.” 

I stand expectaat of her, She is coming, my beloved; 
coming at an hour such as this. When I had seen her last it 
was at a time so happy, so secure, so excellent. She comes, 
She is here, Our hands clasp close. Oui eyes meet in a 
long, close gaze. Her eyes fill with tears—she is thinking of 
him with whom I had been linked so closely, to whom I had 
been the friend that sticketh closer than a brother—but 
bravely she keeps them back, I scan her face. Not on it 
now the bnight, girlish brilliance. But on it now a nobler 
womanhood, Not on it, now, the brightness of happiness and 
a full content ; of gay high spirits ; not the radiarice as of stars 
and constellations raining influence, diffusing joy, filling the 
soul with delight, with intoxication; but a high, noble, stead- 
fast look, as of one who had seen grave things, been nearer to 
the great Protector. They were both beautiful—sad dower 
for this hour—but the beauty of Maud Alexander was under 
eclipse, hers shone forth more effulgent. Danger and hard- 
ship may diminish, but they may, also, exalt beauty. Gems 
acquire brilliancy by tiibulation, And so were augmented 
what I had thought could not be enhanced, her beauty, my 
love. 

“We were told you were dead.” 

“You were sorry?” 

“My 6Grother’s dearest friend. Oh, how strange that it 
should ba you, Mr. Hayman, whom my paper reached—you 
who have come to us.” 

“T was moving in your direction. We were moving to- 
ward one another,” 
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“Oh, what happiness to see you again when we thought 
you dead, Your servarit thought so. How strange! How 
wonderful! Il was such an additional grief to her—-to my 
sister-in-lav—to me,” she added softly. 

Our eyes met, 

“T came heie yesterday-——” ? 

“Your man has told us. How you stated off at once, in 
the heat of the day, left your place of secuity to come to this 
terrible place, this place of danger.” 

“Could I do otherwise when I heard that his wife and child 
—you, his sister, weie here?” 

"We cost my poor brother his life. He cotild have escaped 
but for us. And now you——” : 

“T must speak to you about our situation. I saw the 
Nuwab yesterday, and he told me that we should leave in the 
evening, that he would provide the means of carriage, that 
I should see you all before we left in the apartment to which 
he told the man who has brought me here to-night—-Munsoor 
Khan they call him——” 

“ He has charge of the harem"—her face paled at the word 
—"and so of us” | 

“Told him to conduct me. But he spoke falsely-——-” 

“He is a terrible man.” She shuddered. ‘Your servant 
has told Maud all about him.” 

“You never came, I found myself behind bolts and bars, 
doubly bolted in, I thought at fist it might be done for my 
security, lest some of his fanatical followers might make their 
way in and kill me, But it was to secure me in another way. 
Tam a close prisoner.” , 

“A close prisoner |” , 

“Yes ; but not helpless. You see, J am well armed, And 
I have gold. I bribed this man to bring me here, He has 
offered to effect our escape for a certain sum, He has the 
power, He made the offer only just now, as we were coming 
here; I shall arrange with him when I leave you. I do not 
know what means of escape he will propose. “But keep 
ready fora stait, Be of ggod cheer. It looks mst hopeful. 
Keep up heart.” 

Sound of footsteps in the corridor, I look at her. She is 
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within my arms, Our lips meet. Our souls meet. It is our 
betrothal, 

We are back in the irregular-shaped apartment, I turn to 
the eunuch, ‘Five thousand rupees the day you and I and 
my friends reach Tulsipore, as you asked ; another thousand 
if we leave to-night.” 

“In your room,” he says, and opens the door leading into 
the gallery or traverse, 

As I pass under the hook, over the platform, I think of 
those men and women who had swung from that hook, whose 
dead bodies had been cut down and dropped down the well, 
or who setting foot on the treacherously set trap-door, had 
dropped living down the shaft, to be killed at once or die 
a miserable, lingering death, 

“ Shukr Allah! (Thank God!l)” said Munsoor Khan 
fervently, as we reached the door of my room. “ Shukr 
Allah!” said he more fervently when we had got in, 

“Thanksgiving to God always ; but was it not due when we 
had entered the apartment at the far mouth of the tunnel? 
After that closed doors and the key in your hand.” 

We might have found someone there to swing us from the 
hook, drop us down the well, thrust us behind the grating of 
one of the cells, There is another key, with the Nuwab. You 
know him not. He divines things, It would have amused 
him to have caught us there.” 

* About my proposal——” 

“Tt cannot be managed to-night.” 

“Why not? You bring my friends to this square ;' we get to 
the outer gate, you pass us thiough—you can do thal? It is 
the one point of difficulty,” 

“T am in the habit of passing people in and out un- 
questioned. But after that? How far off should we have got 
in the next two or three hours before the household is astix? 
What would the pursuit be like when the Nuwib knew? His 
swiftest horsemen after us.” 

“But could you not provide some means of carriage for us? 
A vehicle @ith a swift horse?” 

“Sir, how provide you with a vehicle from within or without 
without the knowledge of the Nuwib? Sir, it would be difficult 
to creep out on our naked feet without his knowing it. Sir, it 
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makes me fearful even to entertain this intention, lest it should 
arouse his suspicion. Ee divines your very intention—I know 
not how. By the power of Salan.” IIe looked around him 
fearfully. “Sir, it is because of that continued fearfulness that 
TI have determined to leave the house—to face this one fearful- 
ness, Sir, it is not on foot, nor in any vehicle, that we can 
make our escape.” ‘ 

“Then how?” 

“By the river—in a boat, That will bear us away from the 
fotress swiftly. On the water we are out of the ieach of the 
horsemen. They will have to send a boat after us, We 
can fight them on the water, not on the land. I have fire- 
arms, you have yours, Thiity miles down the river is the 
fortress of a great Hindoo zemindar. If we get there we are 
safe, If—~” 

“Most excellent!” I cry in exullation. “ But let us start at 
once—now—to-night. Another thousand rupees if we do so, 
You do not doubt my promise?” 

“Sir, the promise to pay of you English is sure—that is why 
you have had power in the land. It was because I knew that 
I might place full trust in you promise that I thought of 
undertaking this business, Tor by engaging in it I lose my 
employment here. I have to leave this place for good. I 
should need the whole of to-moirow to make certain arrange- 
ments conceining myself. I have to airange for the boat and 
the boatmen, to have the boat at a certain secret landing-place, 
to which we can get down through a short path through the 
woods, There must be the very smallest amount of delay 
possible between our leaving of the fort and our getting off by 
the boat.” 

“Then we cannot make the allempl to-night,” I say, sorrow: 
fully. : 

- “No, sir; because it must not be an attempt, but a certainty.” 

“Tt would not be well for us to fail.” 

“T do not know what it might be for you, sir; but I know 
what it would be for me, JI, Munsoor Khan, engaged m an 
attempt to let loose his prisoners, to deliver tifis beautiful 
young woman out of his hands! 1 would.not m@an death to 
me; ohnol! I should be kept as a warning to others, as was 
another, I should have my feet cut off, because I had meant 
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to run away, and my right hand cut off, so that I could eat 
only with the hand of shame, and my eyes put out, as was the 
case with him.” 

“Ts it certain for to-morrow night?” 

“Certain, because I myself desire to go. Mine is not a bad 
post here; many little pickings. But now there is too much 
continued fearfulness.” 

The Nuwdb grows more haish?” 

*Yes—ruthless—untrusting. But more than that. The son 
has grown up. There are now two tigers in the house. About 
this very young woman, your fiiend, what fierce contention ! 
The father desies hei, the son desires her. That has been her 
salvation, I am between two fires, two pits, between’ the upper 
and the nether millstone. I like not such fearfulness. There 
ig no peace with it, Better one great ‘fear than continual 
apprehension.” 

“ Traly,” 

' And so the thought occurs to me that by enabling you and 
your friends to escape fiom here I may obtain a sum of money 
that will make up for the loss of my employment, enable me 
to get away to some other piovince, far from here, and there 
eat my bread in peace and quiet, I grow old, I will make 
all the arrangements, and let you know to-morrow what time 
we start, And now for the bracelet, sir,” 

T give it him. He is gone. 


CHAPTER XXV 
MIDNIGHT THE HOUR 


HE next morning I was in an ecstasy, My heart was 

singing a merry tune, I was raised above the carth. I 
sailed the empyrean. My gay thoughts sobered when I 
thought of the possible failure of our enterprise, but soon 
winged their upward flight again, And whatever might be, 
that had been, was. She had been within my arms ; our eyes 
had tod our love ; our lips had met, She was mine, mine, 
mine; for ever mine. Our souls had mingled. We now 
stood one to all eternity. She was mine, and I was hers. 
Linked by love taken and given, we were now one for ever. 
In the communion of that unspoken betrothal, that rite of 
faith most sweet and sacred, around us now the bond that 
separated us from all the world, from all creation, within which 
was everlasting companionship and content, Vriend of all 
friends, choicest of all companions, nearest of all relations, 
now, henceforth, and for ever. Her hands, her eyes, her lips 
had pledged her troth to me, acknowledged thal oneness, 
made it of material adamantine, evorlasting, divine. I stood on 
the balcony and looked out on the wide world with a great joy. 
With a great joy I watched it brightening. I was lifted above 
the earth, For this was not to me a matlor merely of human 
passion, however high and noble, of human sentiment, how- 
ever decp and true, It had for me a divine significance. It 
was to me a consecration, a sacrament, a thing not of time, but 
of eternity, 

The midday meal is brought; the men have put it down 
and gone out of the door; Munsoor Khan, waiting for that, 
has uttered one word ere he follows: “ Midnight.’ 

Hallelujah ! 
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The meal is to me a feast. 

Then comes the lingering, leaden-footed afternoon. Not in 
India, as in England, do you desire the sunshiny summer 
hours to linger, but rather to hasten away. But to-day my new- 
found blitheness and steadfastness of heart enables me not to 
mind that weary slowness, though it means a delay in the 
coming of the blessed hour of our escape, though I am 
occupationless, with nothing to do but sit or stand or walk. 
My mind is busy; full of fancies, bright and rosy, full of 
thoughts. Under the management of one in the position of 
Munsoor Khan, with command of passage all through the 
fortress, free to pass all.guaids, at all hours, ordinarily unques- 
tioned; secret ‘movement at strange hours and in strange 
company known to, all as a patt of his duties, our escape 
seems sure. Trom here to the outer gate not far. Fiom the 
outer gate to the river not far. I go out into the balcony andy 
drop my gaze down on the winding stream. Once in the 
boat—I lay my hand on the butt of my pistol, the hilt of my 
sword—they may take us if they can, 

We must escape, This insane rising up against us must 
soon be put down, Soon will come back the old condition 
of things. I build gorgeous palaces in the future, How 
glorious will be our common life here on earth! I have deeper 
thoughts of the eternal union. 

The past and the future relieve me of the heavy, interven- 
ing, needless present. And whether I think of the past or the 
future it is in connection with her. I had held her in my 
arms, our lips had met, The influence of that sacred moment 
was full upon me. The further back common past was but 
of short duration. Byt I remembered every minute of it. I 
remembered the moment I had first seen her, a vision of 
delight. The rides through the cold, clear, morning air, she + 
on the back of my glorious Azim, my Arab hoise, fit scion ef 
his noble race, on whose back I should have placed no one 
else but her: how well she sat him, how well she looked! 
The joyous day of the Indian winter, with its calm, clear 
sunshine, the dark shadows under the trees, where in the fierce 
light of the other months was but a dim shade—days ‘so 
calm, so clear, so bright,” each one “the bridal of the earth 
and sky.” The days we had mostly to ourselves, for Denis was 
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busy with his official duties, Maud Alexander with her house- 
hold work. We passed them by ourselyes in the drawing- 
toom full of quiet and the breath of flowers, and talked of 
books and home and the land about us, Or we sat beneath 
one of the splendid trees about the house—tamarind, or 
mango, or banian; in the midst of the grounds so full of life, 
in the air, upon the ground; the parrots dating by in chatter- 
ing flight, the jay on painted wings, the gentle flight and soft 
delicious cooing of the doves of many sorts; the curly-tailed 
squirrels darting about. And I told her about my shooting 
adventures, and she loved to hear, for she came of a race that 
hunted and shot, I told her about the tiecs and their deep 
connection with the lives of the people, a ¢onnection which 
once held good among ourselves, my own communion with 
them has ever been close; told her as we sat beneath the 
Great peepul tree, demon-haunted, ils huge bole girt round 
with many a votive thread, for its roots went down into the 
souls of the people as into the soil. And there it was, I 
remember-—I remember every incident as the wax retains every 
detail of the seal—watching her running about with the boy 
Philip ; how graceful every movement, motion idealised! And 
it was under the tamarind that Philip said suddenly—we two 
sitting, silent, silent from close proximity— Don’t you love 
aunty, Uncle John?” (He called me Uncle John.) 

.Then my thoughts go forward. Whete are we to go to from 
the fortress of the great Hindu zemindar which is to be our 
haven? Shall we get escort and cauiage from him and make 
for Tulsipore? Or shall we get another boat there, and an 
escort, and voyage down the river to the point where it joins 
the Ganges, where there js a Jargo lnglish slation? We musi 
determine there. 

Then those cold-weather nights when we enjoyed the 
inwonted luxury of a fire, and closing round it passed the 
evening in laughter and merriment or in quiet talk, I incorpo- 
rate in the family group. Or she would sing some gad Irish 
melody with an exquisile sensibility aud pathos, or a comi¢ 
song with a delightful arch gaiety: and Denis rolled’ forth 
some man’s song that had in it the gallop of a horse, the bay 
of the hound: some-sea song that had in it tif heave and 
dash of the ocean. And we talked of our far-away homes, 
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Oh, nights so joyous and divine! And now poor Denis is 
dead, I 1ecall how we had sat up to see the old year out, and 
wished one another a Happy New Year, and expected it. 

Her mode of salutation, the sweet, pretty winning mode of 
greeting of the Trish lady. The fascinating Irish gaiety and 
humour, with the underlying seriousness and melancholy. The 
warm home affections and the quick sympathy. The pretty 
disdain. The poise of the head, the glance of the cyes. 

As in our morning 1ides we had passed by some hideous 
idol, some uncouth worshipped stone, it had moved her 
sorrow and indignation, and led to much talk about 1eligion ; 
we were at one in our zeal and strong desite for the introduc- 
tion into the land of a higher, purer faith: we wore at one in 
our religion, held the same high ideal faith that needed but 
little of form or ceremony. 

But as the day goes by my thoughts fix most on the 
immediate future. He will bring them through the secret 
gallery to this courlyatd: then we must cioss the outer 
inclosure, Will there be any trouble there, any trouble at the 
gate? 

Thad remarked when I entered the fortress the great gong 
hanging from its tripod by the side of the gateway, on which 
the man on watch struck the hours.' Its unusual size had 
attracted my attention. Its vibrations were very mellow. They 
had formed a pleasant bieak in the monotony before, To-day 
they had sounded as joy bells. , 

One stroke upon it: two: three: then the eight strokes 
that proclaim the end of the midday watch. The twenty-four 
hours are divided into watches of four hours each. The hours 
at the beginning and enti of the watches, twelve, four, eight, 
are struck twice over to mark them, proclaim them. At them 
is the change of guard. Two watches more to the time of 
our escape, my 

The heat and the glare (which have made themselves felt 
with all my preoccupation, they are so severe) diminish, The 
afternoon has passed, the evening come. The sun is setting, 
T go out inte the balcony to get a breath of cool air, I look 
down on the wide landscape spread out below me, hard, clear, 
distinct, no “softening veil of mist upon it because of the 
evening. I can trace the road by which I had come for 
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a very long way. In yon direction must lie the gard of 
Tukht Singh: and somewhere that way the garden-inclosure 
of the avatar, I begin to think of it, of Ayesha, When I 
had been recalling the past in the midst of the heavy-gaited 
hours that had just gone by, I had scemed actually to hear 
again, in the midst of the profound silence of the over- 
powering afternoon, the swect singing of Mary Alexander, as 
if she were singing somewhcie nigh, 50 distinct, so clear, 
And so now, distinct and clea, I seem to hear Ayesha ex- 
claiming, “jin Amen! Jan Amen/” There was a great 
tension on my nerves. 

I go in and set myself to pass the time by washing, by 
eating and diinking—likewise, it was as well to take in 
provender, 

Eight o’clock : eight slow, solemn strokes, then eight quick 
rattling ones, as is the way. The last watch of the day of our 
stay has begun. Four hours more, Nine strokes unrepeated, 
Three hows. I had sat still and smoked, I rise up now. I 
go out into the balcony, The pierced window shows ils 
pattern upon the round of the wall of the apartment above 
the adjoining bastion. Below me the dim void, above 
the glittering vault of heaven, I stand there. Ten slow 
strokes. With the increasing length of the strokes an 
increase in excitement. To-day I have not borne my arms 
all day, I had put them off when the men had departed,’ I 
now wind on the long sash, put the pistol into il, sling on the 
scimitar, loosen it in its scabbard; go out inlo the verandah 
overlooking the courtyard. My excitement grows sharp, at 
moments almost intolerable,’ But as the time for movement, 
action, draws nigh it subsides, And now the hour has coma, 
The twelve slow, full, distinct, separate, long-vibrating strokes, 
_and then the almost undistinguishable rattle and blend ‘of the 
twelve more sharp, quick-struck, rapid strokes on the gang, the 
reduplication. The short clangour has died away. Deep silence 
in the courtyard again, I lean over the sailing near the head of 
the staircase, so as to catch the sound of the fogisteps in the 
yard, of the lowering of the chain of the door at the ‘foot of 
the staircase. Of course they need not artive @xactly on the 
stroke of the hour. J listen and listen, but there is no sound, 
How dread the silence | 
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One deep, solemn, single stroke. Two single strokes, 
Three single strokes, They will not come now, If they had 
been coming they would have come before this, Four slow 
strokes, and their sharp repetition, It is over. Four o'clock, 
the well-known hour of gunfire at our military stations, the 
end of the night, the beginning of the day, the hour of 
awakening and movement, 

There sweeps over mea wave of disappointment, and fear— 
has anything happened to them? It overwhelms me. I give 
myself up to despair. But such abandonment to despair has 
to be combated by the forces of religion and manhood, as 
incompatible with each. Why die before death? A man 
must keep his energies at command, preserve the thinking 
brain, the seeing eye, the striking hand. God governs. 

I make my arrangements as on the night before and lie 
down to get an hour or twa of sleep. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
FOE AND FRIEND 


WO hours do I sleep, and I awaken much refieshed, I 
set myself to taking a hopeful view of the matter, 
There is as much reason to take that as fhe opposite, The 
enterprise was not one to be entered upon without perfect 
assurance of success, Munsoor Khan had said. He had said 
that as he would be leaving for good himself he would have 
many atrangements of his own to make, He would have to 
dispose somehow of his belongings, He would have to 
arrange for boatmen, a boat; the place fiom which it was to 
start, It might make a difference what man was on guard at 
the gate. He might have been able to get a boat and boat- 
men only for to-night. For that and other reasons—his great 
fearfulness of failure, “It must not be an attempt but a 
certainty,” he had said—he may have deferred our departure to 
to-night, I shall know when Munsoor Khan comes, I cannot 
know until he comes. Until then as well hope as despair, 

I hear the wicket open. Two servants enter. I have re- 
mained. sitting in my room. They perform their duties, are 
about to descend. 

“ Ffas the cunuch not come?” I ask. 

"Oh yes; he is below; in the verandah,” 

“1 suppose he means to come up when I am alone,” I 
think to myself, 

But in my impatience I say to them— 

‘Say that Iam waiting for him: I mean, that J desire to 
see him,” 

I hear the ascending footsteps. I sland up, «What has 
disturbed the former arrangements, for he must have made 
them, he had fixed an hour? What is the new one? 
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A form ih the doorway. I step back, ‘This is not the flat 
face of Munsoor Khan with its little turned-up nose, and 
beady eyes, and absence of any special expression, A man 
with a long nose set a little awry; thin lips; close mouth ; 
long, projecting chin, His big green turban and rosary 
proclaim that he has made the pilgrimage to Megea, On his 
face a marked expression of fanaticism, Fierce animosity 
blazes forth upon it as the dark eyes kindling in the deep 
sockets fall upon me. ‘ 

“What is it, dog of a Christian?” 

“What manner of speech is this?” I say, keeping down the 
hand with which I had been about to salute him. 

Son of swine! eater of swine!” 

“What words are these?” I say, as calmly as I am able, 

"The words proper for an infidel, the manner of speech 
appropriate for a denier of the unity of God.” 

“Your speech is not becoming; not proper, considering 
my position and 1ank. Iam an English officer.” 

What care I for thy rank, thou who with thy foul tongue 
say’st that God begets and is begotten! May his curse alight 
upon thee for the saying, and his forgiveness on me for 
repeating it! If thou wert to say it at this moment I would 
slay thee,” and he put his hand on the hilt of the sword he 
wore, ‘ Dog thou, and son of a dog!” 

I control myself, keep myself calm, What may his coming 
in place of Munsoor Khan mean? I thrust that aside, If 
he has taken Munsoor Khan’s place permanently it is only 
through him that I may be able to work for their deliverance, 
their safety, their unmolestedness. The change may have 
been due to circumstances unconnected with us, To the 
change may Munsoor Khan's not coming be due, 

“T haye spoken no word against your faith, and T am here 
in the sacred character of a guest, one to whoni is due nat 
only accommodation but respect.” 

“A guest! Thou a guest! The Nuwab Ali Karim, the 
Sword of the Faithful, receive thee, thou Christian, as a guest ! 
A ptisonéi—and chains should be on thy limbs—and thou 
shouldst pot have food like that,” pointing to it, but dog’s 
meat.” . 

Regulate your tongue,” I say. 
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“T order my tongue for thee!” he said futously. ‘For 
thee, a vile infidel! A Christian! A Feiinghee) One of 
thase who dared assert their sway in this dominion of the 
faith! dared disturb that dominion! But that is ended, 
praise be to God, the Aji-powerful | The Head of the Faithful 
once more rules in Delhi, which has .un red with the blood 
of the infidel. What a splendid slaughter there!” 

“ Slaughter of weak women and helpless children,” 

“OF the breeders of infidels and of their foul progeny.” 

Rule your tongue!” I gay, less calmly, 

“Rule my tongue for thee Wine bibher! Pig eater! 
Opponent of the Faith! iaducer of the ee Who 
givest him a companion ! Thou son of 2—” 

* Contiol your lips,” I say, interrupting him, 

“J control my mouth for thee! I will use it to spit on 
thee!” And he made as if he would do so, That I could 
not allow, I chew back, on one side, and in so doing got 
behind the small dais, which I had pushed away from in 
front of the door, and this morning not pushed away so far 
as usual, 

“ Avoid that. I am armed,” I say. 

“What care I for that? Thou hast a sword, I nave a 
sword too. I will slay thee, thou infidel.” 

All along he had used the derogatory thou, not the assalds 
you, His face flamed to animosity; his eyes blazed with 
hatred to a point of madness. He was preparing to attack 
me, He jerked his scimila round, ‘Tho furor of fanaticism, 
of race hatred, was hot upon him. Those of his unhappy 
class are most eager to display their prowess—eager to over- 
come, and conquer, and subdue, and injure those of full 
manhood, and so repay their scorn and contumely; but he 
was moved by even fiercer motives now. To fight me was 

-welcome, much desired: {f I killed him, it was gain; if he 
killed me, it was double gain; and he might count on that; 
he was a large-buili, powerful man, taller than L But I don't 
think he reflected at all in the matter; he would have rushed 
tupon me as a wild bull or elephaAt might have done, because 
of the sudden fury awakened within him, 

“You do not seem to have observed this,” I said, drawing 
the pistol from the sash, “It has two barrels.” I held it 
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out. “Both are loaded, You cannot rush on me because of 
the dais-—~" 

“Coward to get behind it!” he glared at me, panting with 
baffled fury. Dog !” 

"T should not mind fighting you with the sword—no, I 
could not fight an Honourable fight with you~” he under- 
stood, and I think the words went nigh to requital in full of 
all the terms of abuse he had lavished on me. 

“T can shoot you dead. Your life is now ‘in my power, 
And I will not spare it. If you move I will kill you. T can 
tell them that I had to take it in self-defence; they know your 
disposition ; they will believe it. I will not spare it, I say, 
unless you agree te conduct myself and the other English 
people here out of the castle and down to the river, and there 
have a boat ready to take us away, I can shoot you dead— 
without fail”—and I point the pistol straight at him; it 
brought the muzzle within a short distance of his breast— 
“shoot you dead—and will do so unless you give me your 
promise, swear to me, on the Holy Koran, that you will 
arrange to conduct my fiiends and myself out of the castle 
down to the river—to-night. Speak—swear to me—on the 
Holy Koran—or I fire,” 

“Dog, and the son of a dog! Discharge thy pistol, Dost 
thou think I would deliver thee out of the power of the 
Nuwib for the sake of my life? Rather would I give it to 
bring thee into it, keep thee in it. And so with them—the 
female Christian dogs—may the Nuwab deal hardly with 
you all.” f 

He had not flinched a hair’s-breadth ; he stoad fiercely erect; 
he glared straight across at me. 

He had not, like Munsoor Khan, the weakness of fear, Had 

_ he, like him, the weakness of greed ? 

T saw that the fear of death would not overcome him. For, 
our destruction, but not for our safety, would he give his life. 
His words rang fiercely true. They came from: the inmost 
depths, 1 lowered the pistol, 

“The Nuwab cannot deal hardly with us who are here in the 
character of his guests; or if this be a state of war, as his 
prisoners. That would be contrary to the mandates of the 
Koran, Truly do I remember that it is therein enjoined to 
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show kindness to the traveller, to the captive. Perhaps you 
are acquainted with its dictates—have heard them.” 

“Fave read them. Iam an Arab. And it sayeth when 
you encounter the unbelievers strike off their heads until 
ye have made a great slaughter among them; and bind them 
in bonds.” 

“That is in the fight. To the captive kindness is enjoined, 
Besides our presence here is known to the countryside, to my 
friend Tukht Singh, to the English authorities, It would not 
be wise to injure us. But we are anxious to be among our own 
people, Truly no fear of death have you. Rut he who has 
to work for his living is but a slave. Freedom and power are 
to him only who has the means to be above that need, Then 
has he command over others. ‘Then can he sit at home at 
ease, or go whither he wishes. To be among our own people 
-—I mean immediately—I would put you in that position, 
We could pay you a sum of money that would give you an 
ample income for life.” 

“Accursed infidel! Foul feeder on pig’s flesh! Vile 
Christian! Intruder into this domain of the Faith! Evil in 
habit, and foul in thought! Asperser of the sacred Book | 
Opponent of the Prophet! Enemy of God! I would not 
take, my life from thy hand, and would I take thy gold?” 

“ Five thousand rupees,” 1 said. 

‘Not a lakh, not a crore.” 

“T meant to say six thousand rupees; if the escape be 
arranged for to-night.” 

“Not five nor six; not if thou didst pile them up mountain 
high. No league nor compact can there be between us, but . 
only enmity, for thou art an infidel, and I am a true believer, 
And how was it that they allowed thee to keep thy weapons? 
That must be remedied, ‘The Nuwih Sahib is away to-day, 
and may not be back until to-morrow evening. But it must 
be remedied. We cannot permit strangers within the house to 
carry firearms,” 

“Why has Munsoor Khan not come to-day?” 

“Dog, and son of a dog!” and he turned and strade away. 

Here was a new condition of things, I put aside all gloomy 
and terrible thoughts—and very terrible and gloomy they were 
-~all dread imaginings—thrust them away with both hayids. 
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A new condition of things; I sct myself to considering it 
calmly. ‘The new situation—the change of custodians—might 
be due simply to some ordinary domestic circumstance. 
Munsoor Khan might have accompanied the Nuwdb; that 
would account for his not coming; his not being able to carry 
out the plan of escape—for everything. The change might 
be temporary only. Munsoor Khan may resume his place 
to-morrow—to-morrow cvening. Fad the plan of escape been 
somehow discovered—through his movyements—sthrough the 
boatmen, o: by the intuition with which Munsoor Khan 
credited his master the Nuwdb? Ilad the Nuwéb become 
aware of his haying conducted me to my friends, into the 
sacied precincts of the zenana, that crime of blackest dye? 
He was cunning, untrusting, had, no doubt, a perfect system 
of espionage—that was his occult faculty, his magic, his black 
art, Had Munsoo: Khan swung from the hook, been put 
into the tiger’s cage, into one of the cells in the secet 
passage? There had not been the faintest sign to show that 
my transit to and fio had been observed, Munsoor Khan had 
come (o me the next morning as usual, And as for discovery 
of his arrangements for our departure, he had too vivid 
anticipation of what that discovery would myolye fo. him to 
have made them so that they could be discovered, is 
position allowed of his making such arrangements without 
awakening suspicion, Thee was no need, as it was of no 
benefit, harmful, to add despair to disappointment, 
To-morrow would show whether the change of custodians 
was permanent or tempoiay. Ileie was to-day, Here was 
this fierce fanalic with his malevolence, his hatred. He was 
not to be won over. Would his enmity take active fom? 
Would he try to have me disarmed? If he comes with half 
a dozen men with fneaims, I must submit or lose my life, 
T could shoot one of them, but to what benefit? The killing 
me might mean immediate active ill for them; make the 
Nuwfib thus committed reckless, open the floodgate of outrage, 
Would it not be better for me to tty to make my escape 
by a dash out of the courtyard when they come in the 
eyening? But was it not a mere miad thought, to overpower 
the’ men here, get across the intlosure, which might be 
crowded with people at any moment, get through the full 
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guard at the gate? And what good to them if I did get out? 
I¢ might precipitate their fate. Away with that! 

And so the afternoon went by, not as the preceding one in 
hopeful dieams and delightful memories, but in anxious 
thoughts, and, do what I would, in diead imaginings, 

But they pass, disappear, when the time for the evening 
visit arrives, I pass my hand from butt of pistol to hilt of 
sword. What is about to happen? Who arc about to come? 
A demand for-my arms—am I to give them up and become 
helpless ?—an attack upon me? A time of peiil—death, O1 
will it be merely the usual providing of fresh food and water, 
lighting of the lamp? A thought strikes me.* I take a gold 
piece in my hand. 

The creak—ciash it seems to me now—-of the bolt of the 
gate, the clang of the dropping of the chain at the foot of the 
staircase ; a servant comes up: no others follow. The laying 
down of the food and water and the lighting of the lamp, 
which take no time, and he is about to depait. 

* Ahem { n . 

He looks at me, I hold out my hand with the gold piece 
shining upon it, He glances behind him. 

a“ Ves ? ” 

“Why has Munsoo Khan not come to-day?” 

He extends his fingers. I let him take the gold mohur off 
my hand, 

“T do not know. I know nothing,” he says gently, and is 
gone. ' 

I diink of the fiesh, cold water. I stand oul in the 
balcony, I gaze up at the sky strewn thick with stats; there 
come upon me thoughts of the awful mysteries of fate, 

The sound of the gong. How far out on the vast cham- 
paign below dq the mellow vibrations reach? How far out ‘do 
they mark the passing hous, day and night? How the midnight 
notes must go quivering over the sleeping land, aut into the 
infinity of which we form a parl and know so little! + *4 2, 

The present strokes were ten; I had counted them ohe*by 
one. I go in to make my anangements for sleep, as dn the 
nights preceding. Not to-night shall I omit to plafe the dais 
well against the door of the front room, J dm about'to'cloge 
that door when I hear a sound below. 4 fumbling at the 
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door at the foot of the staircasc—a soft fumbling. Do they 
mean to sfeal in upon me unawares? Has the new eunuch 
come himself? I can meet them or him best at the head of 
the stairs, There I have the adyantage of position, I loose 
my pistol, draw my sword, close the door of my Loom so that 
only a little light shines through, then take my stand without 
it, on the landing. He is stealing up the short staiicase, He 
is now near the top. LIxtending my foot I kick back the 
door. The light floods out. It falls on an-uptuined face, 
It is the face of my faithful, deyoted Bhola Ram, 


CHAPTER XXVIH 
HELP UNEXPECTED 


ee OU!" I exclaim. “Have you come from them? 
How are they? Well? Unhurb? Unmolested?” 

“Yes—as they were when you saw them. But I come not 
from them. From another,” 

“Brom another? From whom?” 

“The head of the harem,” 

“Fron Munsoor Khan? But why does he not come 
himself? Why is another now in charge of me—one most 
inimical—who would haye slain me?” 

“Slain you——” 

“ Fac I not been aimed,” 

“A Christian hater—a fierce man—vwell named Sher (Tiger) 
Khan, Iasked about the change. They said Munsoor Khan 
was ill, But it is a house of lies.” 

“Butyou come not from him, the head of the harem ?” 

“No, sit, from anothe:—the female head—she whom they 
call the Mother of the Harem,” 

“Whit does she want with me?” 

“ Toronduct you to a friend.” 

“Tomy friends?” 

“Sh¢ said a fiend. Perhaps she meant the elder lady, 
Mrs, Alexander.” 

“There is no harmful design, no treachery, in this? This 
Sher Khan said I should not be allowed to rémain armed, 
They nay have become aware of my having boen to see my 
friends having been through the secret passage. How came 
you nov?” 
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“Through a secret passage.” 

"Tt may be designed to set on me there, disaim me¢, kill 
me; they could not do so here without loss to themselves, as 
you in you: present position will understand.” 

Ves,” he says, as he completes his ascent. 

Then he goes on—~ 

“Sir, in this house one always thinks of treachery, So I 
said to her, ‘Is any harm meant to him in this?’ And she 
said, ‘No harm, but benefit.” And I said, ‘Swearing by your 
fathe.?’ And she said, ‘Swearing by my father.’ ‘Syearing 
by the Koran,’ I said. ‘Swearing by the Koran.’ ‘On the 
head of your son?’ ‘On the head of my son,’ She wishes you 
Lo go to her at once.” ' 

“Where is she?” 

“In a room below.” 

“Let us go.” 

We make, as on the former occasion, for the sidé of the 
courtyard facing the gate, We enter the heavy-doordl room 
as before. A woman is standing in it with a small lanp in her 
hand, I see it is’of silver. Her sheet, or veil, is opm, does 
not conceal her face. A stoutfaced, middle-ageq, good- 
looking woman, with keen, though kindly eyes. She fixes 
them on me in sharp sciutiny. For a moment I look only at 
he, Then throwing a glance aiound I start, for I perceive 
that this is not the room in which I had been bef¢e, with 
Munsoor Khan—there is not here the same disposal ¢ things, 

. the same furniture. But the stout-faced lady, stout of person 
too, has tuned round and made an opening as it were in a 
wall, by slide of panel or opening of door, I know yot, and 
following her I have passed into a gallery, not the tunel with 
its marble-smooth walls and its arched roof, ils sandad floor 
and slits to let in the air, but an ordinary, domestic passage, 
with whitewashed walls and flat timber roof of the uswl kind. 
This is a relief, I feel somewhat uncomfortable when coming 
to a door in one of its sides she opens it, and motioning Bhaja 
‘Ram to pass through, relocks it. But this matter ha to be 
gone througt? with. The corridor was not a long ond The 
Mother opens the door at the end of it and, motioning me to 
stand still, steps out, then beckons to me and locks tle door 
behind us. Weare in another corridor. She moves quickly 
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along it; slops before a heavy silk curlain, raises it, motions 
me to go through, Had I passed through a silken curtain 
before?” 

“Treachery? hostility?” 

“No—friendliness—~too much,” 

“On the Koran?” 

“Yes, In! Quick! This is a frequented coriidor.” 

T pass in. She follows. 

“Go on—to.the farthest apartment—-the third one,” 

iis Why—— P ” 

*Goon. Time is precious—every single moment.” 

I had been about to ask why Maud Alexander was here— 
why here by herself, 

‘This is a small, square room—an ante-clfamber. I traverse 
a long, oblong room, dimly lighted; then pass into a smaller, 
but spacious room, its end semi-circular, brightly lighted, The 
sudden, superior brightness dazzles me, confuses me, for I seem 
to hear the foolish, fond jingle of the house of the incarnation 
—-the sanctuary in the wilderness, I see a figure in the hollow 
of the round, It is not in English, but in oriental dress, The 
veil is thrown back from the eager, watching face, with its blaz+ 
ing black eyes, “John, my life!” or “ My life, my life !"—the 
poor jingle means either, both, to her—she exclaims in soulful, 
soul-moving accents. It is Ayesha. She has come down froma 
dais. She sinks back on it, She does not mount on to it, 
and sit down on it cross-legged, after the usual manner, The 
unwonted emotion induces an unwonted position. She has 
simply sat down on its edge, I sit down beside her; in the 
hurry and confusion of my own emotion, very close to her; on‘ 
her left-hand side. I feel the throbbing of her heart. ‘The 
might of human love beat in her bosom, for it looked forth 
from her eyes. I could not be insensible. I took her little 
hand in mine. She looked up at me. Her bosom heaved; 
there came from it a sigh. She murmured the little play on 
words, which seemed to mean so much to her, with a deep in- 
tensity of feeling. Iheld her hand. Emotion begets emotion, 
Affection begets affection. Love is precious, so gfatifying, so 
compelling. It was so strong with her—I bow my head as I 
write it, 

“Loved one,” she said. “Loved altogether, with all my 
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heart and soul and all the strength of my life, the life you 
saved.” 

How could I be indifferent? Love awakens love, passion 
passion, so that all is forgotten byl the momenr. But I hada 
genuine love for her, not as the other, not antagonistic to it, 
not derogatory to it, as truthful, sacred, though not rising so to 
the full heights of my being, There must be no poor self-love 
and vanity here, There must be no dishonesty here, in consort 
with that honest love, I had thought to diay her tome. I 
drop her hand, 

“Beyond all bounds I love you.” The words must remain 
ever sacred with me. 

“J press too close upon you,” I said, and withdraw a little 
from her, ‘“T car? see you better now.” I turn toward her. 
* How wonderful to find you here,” 

“The Nuwab Ali Kmim is my uncle on the mother’s 
side.” 

“But at this moment,” 

“You knew not that I was here, in this apartment, So neat 
you.” 

“Near me?” 1 

“Through that little window you can see the balcony of the 
apartments in which you were ladged——” 

“ As a prisoner.” 

“T know. And I called to you once—I could not call 
again—I had not the chance—because of others with me 
here,” 

“T heard the words, but I thought it must be memory speak- 
ing. I was gazing down on the plain, and wondering where the 
house of the avAtar lay.” 

“T could show you the direction; you cannot see the place ; 
daily do I gaze that way.” 

“Strangé that you should be here now, at this moment.” 

“The will of God. Tor your benefit. You saved my life, 
Iam sent to save yours, And that has to be attended to, Oh, 
when I say you first, just now, I could think of nothing but 
my love, It filled my soul. My mind. Thought of nothing 
but it, becuse we may never meet again, But now I must 
think of nothing but your dear life. You must leave the 
castle at once.” 
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“tow? I am under lock and key. Locked and double 
locked in,” 

“T can manage it. To-morrow you must eat of nothing 
but what I give’ you to-night, No othe: food—there may be 
danger in it, I will arrange for letting you out of the fortress 
to-morrow night.” 

“ Why not this night?” I say, eaget for them, 

“T could not manage it to-night.” 

“ Delays are-dangerous,” 

"So is precipitation. Would I not let thee out of the pit 
to-night, oh, my beloved, if I could? Didst thou not save my 
life, and would I fag in saving thine?” 

“Munsoor Khan was to have delivered me on a to-morrow 
night, and he neve: came.” 

“Munsoor Khan! How?” 

“He was to have come to me at midnight, taken me out 
of the fortress down to a boat, and we weie to have dropped 
down the river in that,” 

“ He going with you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“With his plunder.” 

“ His plunder?” 

“The money and jewels he could lay hands on.” 

“Twas to reward him well, at ‘Tulsipore, or other English 
station,” 

“Be sme he meant to take the plunder too, clever Master 
Munsoor Khan-~a double haul, But he came not,” 

* No—and another has taken his place—one most inimical.” 

“T know, You must leave the place as soon as possible. 
One will come to you to-morrow night with this as token ”— 
she holds up a curious amulet. “Follow him—no other. He 
will lead you out of the fortress, down to the river, to a boat 
~~as he had arranged, the cunning Munsoor Khan--you can 
go down the river in that until you reach the Ganges, or better, 
as that is far and the arm of the Nuwdb long, stop about 
thirty miles fiom here and take shelter in Dharmnagar, the 
fortress of Dharm Singh, whore you will be quite safe.” 

“That likewise did Munsoor Khan propose.’* 

“OF course he would think of it too. He would think of 
getting into a safe place as quickly as possible for his own 
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sake, for he would know what would await him at the hands of 
the Nuwab if he fell into them.” 

“Yes, and I thought it would be better for my friends to 
find safe shelter in that fortress at once. They could proceed 
from there in a more comfortable manner and under safe 
escort,” 

“Your friends !” 

“The two ladies and the boy.” 

“The two ladies and the boy——” 

“Yes; they that are here,” 

“Here! ‘Vhose! Your friends? They?” 

“You remember that morning in the dwelling-place of the 
avatar?” 1 

“Remember it! Can I ever forget it?” 

“When you said of your great goodness, your kindness-——”" 

“That I loved you, and wished you to remain with us, and 
become a Mussulman, and be mairied to me.” 

“ And I said-———” } 

“That from before your love was given to a girl of your 
own race and faith, to whom you were not betrothed, but 
hoped to be, who was not more beautiful than I.” 

“To her am I betrothed now.” 

“Where did you meet her? Where went you from the 
sanctuary?” 

, To the fortress of the zemindar Tukht Singh.” 

“Qonchagaon. I know. Met you her there?” 

“ No.” 

“Where went you from there?” 

“T came here.” 

“Then wheie did you meet her?” 

“Here,” 

« Ffere |” 

“She is one of the two ladies here—the unmarried one,” 

“She, who has caused so much disturbance here, in this 
household! But how could you meet her?” 

‘“Munsoor Khan conducted me to their apartments,” 

“Conduct&d you to their apartments! By order?” 

“No, secreHy.” 

Her black eyes were very powerful. They had expressed 
love very strongly; they tow blazed anger. : 
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“The rogue! The villain! The deceiver! The betrayer 
of his trust! That was why he was removed from his post, 
and may he have met with his just deserl. And be sure he 
has. May he have his hands and feet cut off and his eyes put 
out! The scoundrel! The base, unworthy, miserable wietch | 
He to release piisoners! He to violate the sanctity of the 
zenana! Introduce you into it—to see her! May he rot in 
his grave if he be dead, and suffer the pahgs of hell if he be 
alive |” c 

“ Where shall I meet my friends to-morrow night?” 

“Meet your friends?” 

“The two ladies and the boy.” 

“Meet them—why? Wherefore?” 

“To go with them.” 

“But they go not.” 

“Go not--how can I go without them?” 

“What have I to do with saving ¢Aem ?” 

“TY cannot go without them.” 

“What have I to do,” she goes on yehemently, “ with saying 
her—the leprous-faced one—— 

«Flush | hush |” 

“In my heart to do everything for you: not in my heart to 
do anything for her,” 

“Tor my sake, You say I saved your life; her deliver. 
ance would be more to me than my own—million-fold. I 
cannot depart without them—by myself. I came to be with 
them.” 

But what danger to you here—what danger, if the wrath of 
the Nuwib is kindied against you, as it seemeth it is, because 
of this meeting with your fiends! I know there was danger 
when I heard of this removal of Munsoor Khan, the substitu. 
tion of Sher Khan. IJ thought it was only because he hates all 
of your religion and race. But now—with this cause—how 
All Karim’s wrath will fame! A terrible man my uncle to 
those he loves not. He will be here to-morrow night" 

© To-night.” 

“No, to-morrow night now. It may mean to you the 
underground cell, torture, death,” 

Torture or death, I go not without them, , I go nat 
without them for your sake.” 
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* For my sake!” . 

“ow should I be worthy of the favour you have shown 
me if I escaped and left behind me the wife and sister and 
son of my dearest friend? acted so basely? Would you deem 
me a fue man?” 

“ But it jeopardises your escape. The remoyal of so many, 
Three mare people—women—a child. It would add so 
terribly to the danger.” 

A signal twang on a guitar. 

“Oh, my God, the end of our meeting! Oh, my beloved, 
go thou by thyself,” 

“T cannot. I,leave not the foitress without them, With 
them I go: with them I remain.” 

“Ah me} Art thdu so determined }—so fixed in this?” 

“ Most truly,” 

“Not to change?” 

“Never.” 

“Then be it so, whatever chance, Follow him who brings 
this amulet, You will meet the othas, He will pass you 
out of the fortress. I will anange. No other could—know 
that.” 

“T know, I know. You will have been our saviour.” 

A cough at the door of the room announced that the 
Mother of the Harem was there: had come for me. 

Our parting, and for even |” said the girl as she stood up, 
I with her “What grief! What woe! What hurt!” she 
exclaimed, as she seized my arm with both her hands and 
looked up at me—such a look, Then she removed her hands 
and said quickly, “at not the food brought to-morrow. 
‘The Mother will give you a packet." 

“Come,” said the voice at the door. 

“Go, and God, the All-powerful, protect you, and conduct 
you in safety to your native land; and when there, oh, some- 
times think of Ayesha,” and she clasped her hands upon her 
breast. “ 

“Blessings and thanks infinite. Never can I forget you,” 

There are Iboks that remain. 

Before the Mother of the Harem closed the door at the foot 
of the little staiicase behind me, she handed me a paeket—a 
knotted napkin. 1 throw this on the dais in my outer room 
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and hurry through the inner one on to the balcony. The 
beautifully pierced panel docs not stand out: the window 
1s dark, Below the vast dim expanse. 

After an unknown time I go in and place the dais well 
against the outer door, I must do my best to live until to- 
morrow night, 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
GAIN AND LOSS 


HEN 5 remove my dais barrier the next monning it 
occurs to me that I had better not leave the knotted 
napkin conspicuous on it, I 1emove it—hide it away. 

The hours pass. The gong notes their passage. The 
courtyard, by its emptying and filling, of shadow and light, 
serves as a clepsydra. 

The two serving-men appear. As one puts down the food, 
while the other is setting down in a corner the new svrahi of 
drinking water, he says to me, with a pleasant smile— 

‘*A good dinner to day, sir; eat well of it,” 

“Why good to-day?” 

“Been specially prepared in the Nuwdb Sahib’s own 
kitchen,” 

You villain!” I think: a most good-humoured-looking 
man, 

When they are gone I survey the dishes with a curious 
interest, Arsenic is it? The commonest poison, In which 
dish? In the curry, the curds, or the cakes? My first 
impulse is to empty them all out over the balcony ; remove 
them instantaneously from me, Tas the 1eader ever been in 
contact with poisoned food? I leave the curry, empty away 
the curds, leave some broken fiagments of cakes in the same 
dish, throw the rest away. I then fetch the napkin, of beauti- 
fully fine linen, untie its four corners: unleavened cakes of 
an exquisite delicacy and whiteness; a delicious confection : 
these from the hands of love and not of hate, 

The sam€ two men come again in the evening, 

“Why, salub, you have eaten none of the curry ?” says the 
pleasant-faced man. 
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“The day was too hot.” 

They are gone, 

When will the amulet-bearer come? Will he came? In 
the dead of {he night whenythe houschold is asleep? Before 
or after midnight ? Abe then, if he comes at all, But 
after that first experience the fear of disappointment is ever 
upon me. I count the hours with yarying feelings as I had 
done then, They cannot come early, and yet I had gone into 
the verandah ready when the cight quick strokes had followed 
the eight slow ones. I cannot leave it, I fetch a light 
wicker-vork stool and place it by the tailing, and sit down 
upon it, I stand up. I move about, Oh, tenible hows of 
waiting! Oh, hous of infinite length! Nine strokes, ten, 
eleven, Then came the twelve slow strokes, as if the man 
striking them felt the solemnity of the hom, then the mellow 
rattle of the following twelve quick strokes. A gleam of light 
in the courlyard. A man crossing il, He must have been told 
to come on the stroke of midnight, He has entered the veran- 
dah below. I hear the chain drop. I hurry down the staircase, 
I pause on the last step. “Friend?” Iask. He holds a little 
circular lantern with its doo: slid back a bit high up, puts the 
amulet into the issumg pencil of light. “ But where are shey 2” 
Come,” he says, in a low, smothered voice fiom beneath 
the end of his loose turban, which is wound 1ound the 
lower part of his face. I follow him. We make not for the 
gate. We pass into the feigned stoie-room and traverse the 
gallery, as I had done with the stout Mother the night before, 
We are in the couridor into which Aycsha’s suite of apart. 
ments opened, But the lad-—-I see by the figure, and not by 
the face, which the turban-fold diawn across it mostly hides, 
that it is a lad, not » man—goes not that way; the opposite, 
We keep in the corridor, whose daikness the faint glimmer 
fiom the lantern hardly illumines, for a very long way. The 
heat in it is stifling. Then with a telief, a delight, felt even at 
that moment, the open air, a moist, cool air: we ave in an 
avcade by the side of a gaiden. We enter the garden, We 
follow a walk beneath the trees. A 1apidly increasihg sound— 
the sound of approaching footsteps. The Jad steps away from 
the walk, behind a tree, and covers the lantern in the folds of 
his long linen coat, The man passes within a few yards of us, 
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the sound of his shoed feet receding into the distance, Swiftly 
once more along the walk, The slender-columned, Moorish- 
arched arcade again. Along it, The deep, heavy, gasping, 
choking, stertorous snoring of a sleeper on the ground, Some 
men sleeping on a carpet, not in the arcade, just without it, in 
the open, We steal by close against the inner wall. Another 
long, interior corridor. A child crying and being hushed; 
moan of a sleeper; creak of bed; but mostly stifling silence, 
Relief and an open verandah again. The boy stands still 
and listens. “Where——” I whisper to him, ‘ Hush!” and 
the rest of my sentence, “are they?” remains unuttered. We 
move on, An open space, A high blank wall. We follow it. 
The lad coughs, An answering cough. A group of persans, 
The Mother of the Harem, Maud Alexander, Mary with Philip 
in herarms, ‘Let me take him.” Iam close to her, 

“ Chup ? (Be silent !)”~-the Mother. The lad has gone up 
to a door in the wall and tumed the key in the lock and 
pushed at it—but it moves not, holds its place, 

Vou,” says the Mother. 

T push it back with some difficulty ; not only is it heavy but 
apparently rusty on its hinges, as if it had not been opened 
for a very long time. That inference seems justified when 
we pass into a small inclosure filled with trees and bushes, 
It shows a tangled wilderness. The walks and paths are 
grass-grown. Not only that but it is filled with a multitude 
of birds, as indicated by their stir and movement, show- 
ing that they have found here a safe retreat and harbour. 
age and breeding-place undisturbed by the presence of man. 
As we move along there is about us an incessant rustle and 
twitter, a continual swoop and flutter and beat of wings. We 
have disturbed a very ancient solitary reign, Bats wheel 
about us. Owls sweep noiseless overhead. Day birds dash 
wildly by, Now we have a wall towering high above ys; not 
the wall through which we entered; this is too massive and 
high, it must be one of the battlements. The lad moves his 
lantern about, He makes his way through an intricacy of 
bushes. AY small open space before a shout wicket in a deep 
recess, Om either side of the recess a stack of bricks, I 
understand. This is to enable the recess to be filled in with 
solid masonry in case of an emergency. The lad opens the 
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wicket, He signs for us, my friends and I, to pass through, 
“Back quick,” says the Mother to him. We are in a little 
open space which has around it a thick mass of bushes, 
evidently to mask. and hide the wicket, We move along for 
some time amid bushes, Then the mysterious murmur and 
the mytiad close-standing stems and we are in the inclosing 
bamboo jungle. What a winding path! Now, from the scent 
of the flowers, we are in the outer belt of acacia trees. Then ’ 
we descend into a hollow, It must be a ravine leading down 
to the river. It opens out gradually, Now on the river bank, 
But where the boat? I see it not, Now it has slid down, 
It must have been lying concealed under the bank higher up, 
We have passed in—my God! we have passed in--the whole 
of us! TI feel for a gold piece to give the lad. THe is throw- 
ing a light on the boat from his lantern, We have got in at 
the bow; the ladies and child have seated themselves on the 
benches, We have begun to put off when the lad too enters, 
jumps in, and squats down on the broad square end of the 
boat—astonishing in what a small place a native can squat 
himself, J will pay him heieafter, All thought now on the 
getting away. Now we will pull away hard. No, the two rowers 
sit with the big beam-like oars idle in their hands, I see 
We must drop past the fortress silently, How high up above 
us it looms—a dark mass against the sky. How slowly the 
mass recedes! One gleam of light—it must be from Ayesha’s 
window? She will be awake to get note of our escape. The 
wider stream and the house—is that the ferry? We have 
passed by it, Round a corner. “Oars!” says the man at the 
rudder. Splash, splash, the broad board blades—if so they 
may be called—strike the water, JI listen for the sound of 
oars behind. But only the splash, splash of our own, slow 
but steady, The starlit surface of the water, the dim outline 
of the banks on either side. 

“Thank God!” I say. 

“Thank God!” says Maud Alexander. 

“Thank God |” says Mary softly. 

Chup /” says the lad, squatted near us, quickly? 

Splash, splash, steadily onward. Thé men puil hard, half 
rising to the oars, Sometimes the distant barking of a dog; 
but, mostly, no sound but the creaking of the beam-like oats in 
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the ill-made rowlocks, and the splash of their broad blades on 
the water; regular, persistent. “With strength, with full 
stiength,” I call to the oarsmen, “and well shall you be re- 
warded,” * 

“ And you, too,” I say to the lad. 

® Chup /” be says, in muffled voice. 

Onward, splash, splash. The stars pale. The eastern hori- 
zon, toward which we move, begins to glow. The high sides 
of the hollow of the river stand out, We can se¢ one another's 
faces, I can see the face of my beloved, She is seated opposite 
me, Our eyes meet. We have escaped. We are free. We 
have escaped ous of the wild beast’s den. We are betrothed, 
We exchange looks of stiong emotion, I rise up and cross 
over. I seat myself by her side, I take her hand in mine, 
Mary, darling!” I whisper. “My own! my own!” It is an 
overpowering moment. [ like not the exhibition, by word or 
deed, of strong emotion in public, But it is an overpowering 
moment, and it is not so much in public, The man at the helm 
is standing up against the long tiller, but the boat, or rather 
barge, is a long one. The rowers have their backs to us, 
Maud is busy with Philip. There is no one near us but the 
young setvilor with the loose end of his turban round his face; 
perchance asleep, dozing—his head is on his knee, The 
touch of her hand sends a thrill through every nerve in my 
body. There is a thrill in my voice as I whisper, “ My love { 
My lifel” My being is stirred to its profoundest depth. She 
looks at me. She cannot choose but look. My soul draws 
hers, She turns her beautiful face slowly round toward me, 
In my eyes is the flaming of my heart. I feel it, She drops 
her eyes. She withdraws her hand, The strength of (hat 
love-look has startled, overpowered her. In the course of a 
varied life I have lad occasion to note how intensely, how 
vividly, a strong emotion—such as anger, fear, horror, hatred, * 
religious feryour, as some I can recall—may display itself 
sometimes on the human countenance, My face, no doubt, 
displayed love to the utmost, for I felt it to the utmast, There 
is a low cry of pain, It is from Ayesha’s trusty boy agent. 

T look teward him. He struggles up, is standing on the 
broad end of the boat, What is it? What has he seen? The 
morning is now clear, “What is it?” I cry. 
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Ijump up. The morning is now clear, The lad is near; but 
for a moment I sec him as not seeing. My thoughts and feel- 
ings had been deeply engaged. We all know how with such 
preoccupation it is difficult to turn the attention from one thing 
to another; difficult to understand, even to hear, what is said 
to you suddenly, to see what is mesented suddenly to your 
gaze, His turban has been disturbed ; the fold has fallen away 
from his face. Our eyes mect, 

* Ayesha !”.I exclaim. 

She has leaped into the iver, A moment to drop sword and 
pistol, and I have leaped in after her. I cast my eyes down 
the rive: as T sise to the surface, but I sce nothing of her, We 
were here in a swift race close under the bank, It would cany 
her away. I swim down it with strongest stroke; but I sec 
nothing upon the now biight surface of the water. I look 
onwaid, this way and that—nothing ; I look back-—nothing but 
the broad, square bow of the boat. Tom it come shouts and 
cries, I hear the quickened splash of the oars. The swirling 
stream must have cariied her under, and she may tise lower 
down, I strike into the full strength of the race—its mid- 
current. I was a very powerful swimmer, But my clothes, if 
light, are constricting. I have my shoes on. Some of the 
swirls prove almost too much for me. I have great difficulty 
in getting away from them. ven outside the race I can now 
float only on my back. The boat has come up to me. “Come 
in, six.” © Have youseen her?” “No.” Tstike outagain, No 
sign of her, I am quile exhausted now. They haul me into 
the boat, 

“Did you sec her rise? See her anywhere?” 

Fer—the sahib’s mind has become confused,” says the 
boat-master, “We saw nothing of the lad afler he fell in—not 
once, not anywhere, He must have gone under immediately, 
and been carried away. I looked and steered along the edge 
of the race. Drowned for sure. A lad I knew not. Ahead 
a village we must avoid. We must to the other side, Pull! 
Hard! Together!” 4 

I stand there for a while shiveling and shaking, Then I 
move up to the bow very miserable, shivering in sol and body. 

“Mr. Hayman!” cried Maud, in a tone of deep emotion, as 
T sank down on the bench, “how brave of you-——” 
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“Tt was a woman,” said Mary. 

“Tt was a woman,” I said. 

But it was not a time for talk or explanation or lamentation, 
This the time of greatest stir and movement, ovet the land above, 
on the river below; the time of greatest congregation by the side 
of the water, on bank or ghaut; people come down to wash 
and pray, to water their animals, to carry back water for 
domestic purposes, In making for the other side of the river 
we cross the fine of a ferry, come almost in contact with the 
ferry-boat, From it a sudden yell, shouts of  Ieringhee! 
Feringhee !” A volley of foul abuse. I seize my sword and 
pistol, Among the passengers by the boat are some sepoys, 
They ate not in uniform, but I recognise them at once, ‘They 
shout to our boatmen to stop, to their own men to pursue, 
Will our men obey? I take my pistol by the butt. They do 
not. The ferry-boat keeps on her way; there are in her other 
people besides the sepoys, the latter have no means of com- 
pulsion, have not their muskets, We are soon wide apart, 
But it was an uncomfortable moment. We have to be 
continually on the look-out. The boat being slowly tugged up 
stream by the long file of half-bent, slow-moving towers, having 
over their shoulders the long thin lines at which they strain— 
we do not mind that. But constantly we are passed by, or 
pass, boats going down stream like ourselves. It is towaid 
these that we look anxiously, watch them anxiously from the 
first moment that we catch sight of them; most closely, 
anxiously, when we see them overlaking us; any one of them 
may be in pursuit of us, may be filled with the Nuwab’s men, 
That boat putting off from the bank and making to cross our 
path, she may be putting off to intercept us. ‘This close- 
swimming herd of buffaloes crossing the river in a black mass ; 
the boys in charge slanding upright on their backs shout 
“Feiinghee! Feringhee!” They cannot hurt us, but the 
knowledge of our being on the river will sprend along the 
banks, There are towns and fortresses along the river which 
we have toppass by, at greater or less distance according to the 
run of the stream, This town—the long lines of steps of its 
ghaut are cowded with people, the sudden bustle and stir 
among whom shows thal we aré observed, There are boats by 
the ghaut. Will they put out after us? They do not, “We 
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enter a long, narrow, solitary 1each of the river with high steep 
banks on either side. At the end of it I ask of the boat- 
master, the zakhuda, which is, syllable by syllable, “ boat god,” 
how far we are now ftom our destination. “ Not very far after 
we pass that fortress; there, on the left bank.” We have 
reached the fortress, are passing it by. We look up at it 
crowning the bank with its low cncular bastions, A sudden 
roar, a splash in the water. We have been fired at from its 
walls, from that centie bastion, “Is that the morning gun, 
mother?” says Philip, awakening from his sleep, The morn- 
ing gun is fired in all om military cantonments. 

“Ts it a salute, mother?” he asks, as two other reports 
follow. Thee is a vely constant sounding of salutes in 
India, 

One of the shots has passed very close over the boat. 

Oh, Kewati!” calls one of the oarsmen, who had ducked 
his head as it rushed over, to the boat-master, “this is not in 
our agreement. We came not to be shot at, There!” 

Another shot close ove: the boat, I had seen the flgsh, 
heard the roar, the humming thiough the air, and now saw the 
round shot, a nine-pounder I judged from the report, go 
ricochetting down the riven. 

‘Pull harder! so shall we be sooner out of reach of the 
balls,” cries Kewati. 

I note how the mother has bent down oyer the boy. Have 
they, in the fort, been informed of our being on the water, 
fired at us because of their own enmity, as an excitement, 
amusement, or has the Nuwab sent his horsemen after us, sent 
word to them here to stop us? 

A couple of discharges more. But it is long shooting now, 
The current sets away from the bluff on which the fortress, 
stands, But as we look back wo see a boat put out from 
under the fortress. 

The foremost oaisman, he who had been troubled by the 
close passage of the shot, calls out, 

“A boat, coming after us, Kewati.” 

“So there is,” says Kewati, as he leans against the heavy 
tiller, “Coming in pursuit of us. So—yes,” hs says quietly, 
as he glances back, “in pursuit.” He seems to me to take it 
somewhat too quietly—too indifferently, © 
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“Press on! Presson!” say Ito him. “TI will reward you 
well. I have the money,” 

“If my venture prove more remunerative than I expected 
so much the better,” says Kewati. “And truly English people 
are a risky cargo just now. As you have seen, sir. Tad one 
of those cannon-balls dropped into the boat she would have 
gone to the bottom and I should have lost her—lost her, But 
with me contract is contract, and while your gift will be most 
welcome, sir, for the payment already received sill I do my 
best to deliver you safely at, Dharmnagar, But I will tell the 
men, Pull, Chumpa! Pull, Faghoo! A big buksheesh for 
you at Dharmnagar, the sahib says, if you get him there safe, 
And tiuly we ourselyes had better not fall into the hands of 
the Nuwdb Ali Karim’s men,” 

The men rise and sink, pulling their best. A stern chase is 
a long chase, they say, but it soon becomes apparent that they 
are gaining on us. 

“They ave gaining upon us,” 

"Yes, sir.” 

“Will they overtake us? Have we much farther to go?” 

“There is Dharmnagar.” 

T follow the direction of his fingei. A gleam of white houses 
on the bank, the opposite one from the fortress, 

“There is the boat. It will catch us up. Not svon, but 
ere we enter the sacred channel,” 

“ The sacred channel?” 

“Under Dharmnagar—where we should be safe: no 
violence is permitted there,” 

“ And then—should they overtake us—what then?” 

Then will show,” 

He looks toward the advancing boat, 

“Tt will depend how many there are of them; how armed,” 
he goes on. “I have my sword—under the seat there. But 
if they have firearms?” 

“T have this pistol,” I say, 

But if they have guns? which shoot farther. But perhaps 
you can use the pistol better than they can their guns. How- 
ever, we shallosee all about that when the lime comes, We 
will make a fight of it. And I can try a trick or two in the 
steering.” 
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And now we can see the white town of Dharmnagar rising, 
tier above tier, from the bottom to the top of the gently 
sloping bank, So far we from it, so far the boat behind from 
us, The second interval lessens faster than the first. The boat 
no lighter than our own, with more people in her, but she has 
four oarsmen to our two, and our men have had a long pull. 

And now we have ariived opposite the opening of the 
channel of safely, can sec down ils sacred length. At the foot 
of the bank up, which runs the town, along the edge of a low, 
narrow, wooded island opposite it, run the lines of temples 
which I presume give the water between its sanctity and 
consequent security, make of it a watery sancjuary. We are 
heading for the opening. We shall reach it,first. 

“Pull! pull! A heavy reward!” I shout to the oarsmen, 
Kewati steers across them, gives them our wash, But four 
oarsmen to two, and now a natural faltering in the pull of our 
men, a natural additional vigour in the pull of theirs. They 
spurl forward. The opening of the channel but half a furlong 
away. But their square bow but a few yards behind our 
square stern, They mean to bump us, board us: men with 
drawn swords stand i.eady along the wide bow, Are we 
to fall into captivity again? Are we to fail at the very last 
moment? What a moment for mc! A foremost man draws , 
a big horse-pistol from his sash, points it at Kewati. 

"Stop, thou scoundrel of a boat-master, or I shoot!” he 
shouts: he cannot miss at that distance. 

T have been sitting on the last thwait watching the chase. 
I stand up and shoot him through the breast, and he tumbles 
into the river. A great commotion in the boat; a dropping 
down of the men standing up; @ tumbling back of the oais- 
men, We have slid into the sacred channel, 

We land at one of the ghauts below the town. A man is 
standing on il feeding the fishes, assembled in a great shoal, 
On the level space above the ghaut another man is scattering 
grain for the birds who cover the ground, fill the air. Farther 
on we pass anather man who is laying down pinches of flour 
by the sides of the ants’ nesis. All this concerns "us. The 
boat-master informs mé—makes a point of pointing oul to me 
that these are the servants of the zemindar, Dharm Singh, 
that that feeding of the denizens of the earth, the ait, and the 
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water takes place every day: all life, and therefore ours, is 
sacred heie. There is about the whole place the strange, 
haunting quiet of a great mansion or town not adequately 
occupied, But a few people on the long-stretching ghauts: 
but a few people in the long streets: in the wide square : long 
lines of houses and shops unoccupied: I ask the boat-master 
why? 

“They are occupied at the time of the great annual fair, 
The town is quite full then. The town is built with reference 
to that period. Then multitudes come to bathe in the sacred, 
healing water; to buy and sell, At other times it is as you 
see it now.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 
A HAVEN OF SAFETY AND DELIGHT 


T Dha:mnaga we passed seven days—seven golden days. 
We ran into the safe haven fiom, the storm-yexed, 
dangeious sca: we reached the life-giving oasis from the 
death-dealing desert, To me it was the oasis in the journey 
of life, the Isle of the Blest in the voyage of existence, 
When I recall the time, as sometimes I wish to and some- 
times I do not, it comes back to me as in a golden dream, 
Safety, quiet, peace: the joy of escape: and to me the divine 
bliss of love, This is a porsonal 1ecord. Safety after what 
danger! quiet after what turmoil! escape from what danger! 
escape from what apprehension—which if the reader has not 
shared wilh me it is because I did not care to dwell on it 
apprehension of things worse than torture and death: the 
racking of the body, what thal to the toriure of the soul? 
death, a blessing compared to those abysmal depths of degra» 
dation and shame. No wonder all our hearts leaped light. 
There was the physical agieeableness and delight. We were 
well lodged. We had a beautiful sel of apartments, large and 
cool and airy, which on one side looked down into a pretty 
garden, on the other commanded a wide fine view. There 
was the atmosphere of kindness, the lavish attention to our 
wants, There was the ample supply of food and drink— 
ample, choice, and delicate; the variety of cakes, of fine 
meal, with which you could cat your food so cleanly and well , 
without harsh knife or fork; the varicty of excellgnt dishes: 
tice of a delicale grain and an exquisite sweetness, such as 
we had never seen before; the fruit, not of the»land (at this 
dead season it produces none), but the grapes and apples of 
Caubul: the many sherbets, the well-cooled walter, choicest 
203 
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drink of all. We had numerous attendants, defl and kindly, 
attentive, exquisilely clean in dress and person. 

We had the relief and delight of a change of season, It 
was like the removal of a heavy weight, the release of a 
choking, constricting band, the stepping from an over-heated 
room into the open aix, a sudden rush of relief and of delight, 
This dead intermediate time is one of the worst periods of 
the year: described of old once and for ever, “when the 
heaven that is over thy head shall be brass and. the earth that 
is under thee shall be iron,” The earth baked diy. The air 
dead still and motionless. No mitigating power in the brief 
night; the flaming sun pouting down an unbroken flood of 
heat and radiance euing all the long day, During the days and 
nights in the den of iniquily from which we had just escaped 
my thoughts and feelings were so occupied that I made but 
slight mention of the heat, but ii had been terrible. The 
night of our arrival here the rain came, “the monsoon 
broke.” The great cloud mass rolled up from the east. The 
lightning flashed, long and biight: the thunder rolled, deep 
and heavy: the deluge fell, ‘The next morning Nature awoke 
to a new life. “The water which is the life” had come, She 
laughed out, The people shated in her joy. With them the 
same rejoicing as with us in the springtime in England, but 
with a deeper joy. For it means a great dread removed. 
When thé rain is delayed in its coming there rises up before 
the cultivator the dread spectre of Famine, If delayed too 

“Jong it may mean no produce from his fields, the death of his 
cattle, and, in those days, it might mean that there was 
nothing left for him and his wife and children but to lie down 
on the fruitless earth and die. A sudden thrill ran through the 
land. The softened earth can now be broken and the seed 
put into it: there will now be herbage on the grazing-grounds. 
There will be food for man and beast, The ploughmen hurry 
forth, The late solitary, silent fields are now populous; from 
them comes the joyous sound of labour. We could not but 
share in the universal joy. And my two ladies and the boy 
had,a diréct peisonal share in it, For now in the general 
outburst of pleasure the women and girls put up their swings 
uhder the fresh-washed trees and sing their vernal songs— 
swinging sing, and singing swing. This took place here, in 
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the inner garden of the zenana, and they, the other mem- 
bers of our party, were asked to take part in the merty- 
making, And that intercourse with the ladies of the household 
also—but to finish with the season change. 

How delightful the cool, moist air—the cool biecze| How 
delightful the cool, long sleep! And there was now tho 1are 
pleasure of clouds. The great cloud mass had passed on, 
but it had left behind it a trail of scattered clouds which 
moved across the sky before the soft castern breeze for the 
next four or five days, taking on as they sailed over the most 
beautiful tints of pink and brown, casting down soft moving 
shadows on the earth. There were gorgeous sunsels, Now 
was thrown inlo the landscape what had not been in it for 

many a month past—colour and distance, “We all three took 
a great pleasure in scenery; but to Mary Alexander and my- 
self especially there was a very deep delight in a fine view, 
a great joy in a beautiful landscape, And there were many of 
these to be found here, In the now tempered golden sun- 
shine, with the now flush of green upon il, with the drifting 
clouds making continual play of shade and sunshine, massing 
into great snowy peaks and piomontoiics on the far distant 
western horizon, the vast champaign below us, ‘with its woods 
and groves and villages, presented a splendid prospect the 
whole day long. There were many pretty views along the 
margin of the sacred channel, both on its town and Jits island 
side, The pretticst was from the end of the island looking 
down stream. To the right, airily piled up, in confused 
irregularity, such as that of phantasy or dream, the white- 
walled, flat-lerraced houses of the town shimmered in the haze 
between the slrong block of the fortress, our home, above, and 
the graceful lines of ghauts and temples below: Lo the left lay the 
many-groved island, with its beautiful commingling of foliage: 
along the edge of the water, on the island side, stood huge 
banian trees and many small ghauts and small temples, on the 
town side extended the noble lines of steps of two or three 
splendid ghauts, above which, amid vaied foliage, rose high 
up the tapering, fretted spires, showed the square*black and 
projecting porch, of the four great temples: and gll, on either 
side, temple, tree, grove, ghaut, houses, fortress, was reflected 
in the water. 
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We enjoyed moving about in the town, which and the 
island were quite safe to us, because of their sacied character 
and of the power of their lord our host. There hung over 
them au indescribable air of repose and quiet; a placidity, 
a hush, All violence was banished from them, The town 
just now was more than half empty. The tameness of the 
birds and beasts, and of the fish, due to their being un- 
molested and fed, added to the general sense of peace and 
quiet and amity, The Biahiinee bulls wandered about,’ fat, 
tame, and sleek. Bids hopped and flew around you quite 
close, JEven the pariah dogs, elsewheie so gaunt and fierce, 
hee were fal and smiling. We often stopped to sce the 
pretty sight of the 2 pigeons being fed, But what Philip loved 
best was to get to ‘the water's edge on one of the ghauts and 
feed the fish, Two or thee bits of unleavened cake thrown 
on the water, and soon a shoal was below us, and it was 
delightful to watch the movements—the quick dait of the 
little fish, the swift, sinuous rush of the big ones}; to watch 
them hang and move about in easy security and quiet ; rise 
and sink so softly; move about with a fine delicacy of motion, 
in gurves of exquisite beauty; ciicle through the water more 
ey than the doves and pigeons above through the air, 
The boy put his hand with food in it below the surface of the 
water, and the small fish soon formed a silvery circle round it : 
or the hand was Mary’s. 

Or we crossed over to the island, in our hast and protector's 
own boat, and passed there many hous wandering about 
among the groves or sitting by the margin of the stream, while 
the boy flitted about happy as a butterfly. 

Then the indoor life was full of interest, more especially to the 
ladies, and through them to me, Jfor they had now the rare 
and oft-wished-for experience of entry to a zenana, Whether 
exceptional or not, here, to judge by what they told me, and 
what I leaint from my own attendants, was no confirmation of 
the ordinary notion of a zenana as a dirly cage, though with 
golden wires, in which was kept a pretly bird, breeding and 
feeding itS only permitted occupation. In fact, here was a 
case, as there are, no doubt, plenty others, of a native lady 
whose life, however different in outward circumstances, owing 
to differences of race and climate and material adjuncts, was 
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in essentials the same as that of a lady in a similar position, 
the wife of a landed proprietor, in England two hundred 
years or so back—-and I may pause to say that in judging 
of home life in India we should remember that if there is 
in many ways with regard to speech and action a greater 
coarseness, a lowe1 level of delicacy and refinement, than with 
us now, the same was the case with our ancestors of those two 
hundred years or so back, If like her English prototype our 
hostess had little book learning or general information, she 
had a thorough knowledge of everything about her, was a 
most capable manager of her household and family affairs, 
She took a prominent’ pat in the management of her 
husband’s domain because of his visionary ¢haacier. I 
heard of her as kind and beneficent, if imperious; as “re- 
nowned” for her piety, her intellect, her goodness of heart, 
for the generous if strong hand, The two ladies found her a 
handsome, stately woman, with a fine bearing and carriage, 
who showed them exceeding kindness, She showed the 
greatest sympathy with them in their dangers, suffering, and 
loss, You are now a widow,” she said to Maud Alexander, 
“no evil greater than that. What woe to live on the earth 
separated from your husband! ‘Truly, it was wrong of aur 
Government to deprive us of our cherished rite of an 
They went daily into the zenana and spent many hours there, 
A real friendship sprang up between them and the Tara Bhai, 
made the greater by the delight her children had in tho 
company of Philip, by their tempestuous liking for him, 
Their telling me what they had seen and heard in the zenana 
made a continual subject of talk, There was much of it very 
amusing. ‘They were the first English women the Tata Bhai 
and the other ladies of the zenana had spoken to, seen near 
evon, There was perpetual cager questigning as to their 
mode of life: they weie full of curiosity and wonderment, 

“They made Mary take down her hair and put it up again,” 
said Maud. 

Mary had very beautiful hair, of a 1ich brown hue and very 
abundant, which went well with her deep blue Irish dyes, 

“The Tara Bhai said to Mary » ‘You are very boautiful.’” 

“Oh no, no!” cried Mary. 

Of coursa she was, 
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“You know she did,” went on Maud. “Then she added; 
‘But you would look more beautiful if you wore a nose-ring, 
The face looks so naked without it’ How would you like 
Mary to wear a nose-ring, John?” 

“Well, it would be xather in the way of ——~” 

“Qating, of course,” said Maud, while Mary blushed, 
“You meant eating.” 

“Well, no,” I said. 

“Tush, John !” said Mary, 

They often found me too literal. 

I had several inteiyiews with our host, but I never estab- 
lished the same fiiendly iclations with him, Dharm Singh of 
Dharmnagar, as [had with Tukht Singh of Oonchagaon, 

‘Dharm Singh, as T learned from my attendants, was a man 
of renowned and extraordinary piety; foremost in woiks of 
beneficence. He dug wells and tanks; planted trees; built 
ghauts and temples; fed the Biahmins and the poor; cherished 
all animal life; had made all the great pilgrimages; was un- 
failing in the petfo.mance of all his religious duties; profuse 
in offerings ; given to devout contemplation, as prescribed for 
attaining to perfection; plain in his apparel; simple in his 
diet—everything he ate was not only cooked, but cultivated, 
by Brahmins; a most devout and holy man. And that made the 
division between us. Not on my part, but his, When I went 
to see him his whole desire was to be kind and courleous, not 
to offend. But there was an involuntary Brahminical aloofness, 
a shrinking away, as if my moral and physical effluvium was 
not agreeable to him, as if I were offensive to him, indeed, 
stank in his nostrils, Was I not of a murderous race? Was I 
not an eater of the flesh of kinc? Under these circumstances 
I did not care to prolong my conversations with him, Besides, 
he always gave the talk a character which prevented mo from 
taking any suslained part in it, Ife would not talk about the 
circumstances of the hour, about the outbreak, with reference 
to which he made the one remark that it was due to our kill- 
ing of kine, that had provoked the wrath of the gods against 
us. He would only talk not politics but metaphysics, Eis 
most conssant theme was the sanctity of all life, that effluence 
of the bright influence uncreate, 

“T hope you have slept well?” 
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“By your beneficence,” I answer. 

“Blessed sleep!” he says; “the daily Mirvana (blowing 
out).” And then he discourses of Nirvana, 

On the other hand, he was most kindly in his acts ; nothing 
could exceed his generosity and cate for our comfort, 

But above and beyond all else there was to me the divine 
joy of love, My beloved, with whom had just been sealed the 
everlasting compact, was here, and I had close and constant 
communion with her, Our companionship was of a continu- 
ous and intimate chatacter such as it could not have been 
under any ordinary circumstances. There weie none of the 
usual diffidences and restiaints and want of opportunity, We 
were continually alone together, Maud Alexander was much 
occupied with her boy, He claimed the most of her attention 
and companionship. No closer bond than that of mother and 
child. And our withoutness fiom that diew us the closer to- 
gether. In the present solitude of the island we three would 
sit down in some shady grove, while Philip sported about near ; 
or, while he pursued his favousite amusement of feeding the 
fish, we three would sit together by the edge of the 1iver— 
the Twister it was named, because of its windings, We talked, 
or we sat wordless, in the leafy silence of the dense grove, 
deepened, not broken, by the cooing of the doves ; by the side 
of the water, its lip-lap in our eats, our eyes following its lapse. 
But in the house Maud was drawn continually, through Philip, 
inlo the life of the zenana, And she had now her own 
thoughts to think, of the past and of the future, and solitude 
on the island was welcome to her, And so we other two 
wandered about in it together, along the banian’s pillared aisles 
of shade, or under the wide-sweeping boughs of the ancient 
mango Urees, which made such beautiful vistas before us as we 
moyed on, entranced, How beautiful the combination and 
contrast of the line of feathery young palm trees by the side of 
the thick-colamned, dark-foliaged banian! How beautiful this 
avenue of sheeshum trees, with their graceful drooping boughs, 
and the pretty chequering of light and shade beneath! We sat 
in the innermost shady bower, sacred and sequestered, of some 
great banian, in the innermost shrine of the great leafy temple, 
with its “dim religious light,” ils soft chant of doves, or sym- 
phony of other birds, nalure’s choristers, with sacred clasp of 
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hand, and hallowed embrace, and holy kiss, with words of love 
and tenderness, until thought’s melody became too sweet for 
utterance, and we sat silent and overcome, wrapped in our 
passion’s golden purily. The isle was our Garden of Eden, 
our sweet Paradise, Or we went up to its upper end as the 
sun was setting in glory and gazed at the beautiful view look- 
ing down the sacred channel, Or we went down to its lower 
end and looked down the broad expanse of the full width of 
the 1iver, and it carried our thoughts onward to the great 
sacred city of Benares, of interest to us now, at this moment, 
solely because of the English troops stationed there, onward to 
Calcutta, the point of help, to the sea, which everywhere leads 
to England, 

Then within doors we had a great part of the day to our 
selves, Maud Alexander being busy with Philip, or away with 
him in the zenana. Days of busy, eager talk, or silent com- 
panionship, mutual dreaming, We sat in the shady back 
verandah above a garden-coutyard which with the golden 
sunlight falling on the broad grocn masses of leaves, on 
brilliant clusters of flowers, formed a pleasant adjunct though 
not looked at much, for we sat weaving swift language from 
impassioned themes, or silent, enthialled in the sense of our 
proximity, F 

And we sat there in the quiet of the afternoon deeper 
than that of night. And that golden quiet seemed to 
symbolise the divine restfulness, surpassing all active joy, 
which had now fallen on my spirit, ‘There was an end of the 
restlessness of the soul sceking for its mate. The turmoil was 
ended, The divine, everlasting haven was reached, Soul 
had met soul, never to parl, In her was the concentration 
of that communion and sympathy which ‘man seeks with his 
kind, Here was the doubling of one’s life by the sharing with 
another of one’s thoughts and feclings and sympathies and 
recollections ; of one’s whole being, intellectual, imaginative, 
sensitive. / 

The shadow of the past was upon us, the sorrow of the loss 
of husband, brother and friend. And with me was the 
additional grief, great, profound, of the self-sacrifice of poor 
Ayesha, But the present is potent, its demands imperative, 
Tt hag the advantage of the past, If not an opiate it is an 
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anodyne, If it cannot obliterate, i can soflen, must overlay, 
the memories of the past, We sec in ordinmy life how the 
small daily cares, the needs of the body, are stronger than love 
or death, ‘Che present here was vivid, insistent, fraught with 
tremendous issues. And the future pressed. Now that her 
husband was dead, Maud Alexander had to arrange for her 
immediate future, for her going home with the hoy. We had 
much talk about thal. ‘The future was not so uncertain that 
we should take no thought of it, We wee surrounded by 
danger, But we were safe here, And we were buoyed up, va 
all had been since the outbreak, by the thought that Delhi 
must soon fall, and with its fall would return the ancient peace, 
By the death of her brother, to whom she, had come out, the 
ordered course of Mary Alexander's life had been disturbed 
too; she too had to take thought for her future movements, 
She had a sister in another part of India: would her mother 
wish her to go to her, or return with Maud? Tere I inter 
posed. She must do neither, She must marry me , She 
must make her home with me, And that as soon as possible. 
The persuading her to that was delightful, ‘Che thoughts of 
convenience and personal advantage in the matter made 
her sensitive, “You will be marrying me because it is 
convenient fot me—it may not be convenient for you,” 
“Convenient!” ‘There was but one answer to that, Our 
marriage at the earliest possible moment settled, how much of 
deepest possible interest and moment to ourselves did that 
give us to talk about? What was to be the form and 
furnishing of our home, the ordering of it? We went into 
delightful details, 

And so the talk flowed on and on, with many a louch of 
tenderness or merriment in it: how often it led to tenderness, 
to passion, to declaration of love by word or deed! ‘Chen, 
with reference lo that future, we discussed my hopes and 
wishes and ambitions tn connection with my career. 

What did we not talk about? We talked about booka and 
muste and songs. I told her about the fulk-lore and superali« 
tion of the land, of which T had learnt much sittig by camp 
fixes ; and she told me about those of Ireland, ber home wea 
by its melancholy western main, We talked of our fumilies, 
the families of which cach was about to become a member, 
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Our talk was often merry and gay. There was hei natural 
Irish gaiety and humow, and with her cheerfulness was also a 
principle, She would make light of dangers and difficulties, 
meet them with a smiling countenance. But the sense of fun 
was strong within her, There was her chaming raillery, 
The June days were very long but they were not long enough 
for our talk, 

Then came the nights, nights some of which would have 
become an everlasting memory by their own ,character, so 
splendid and gorgeous were they, the sky of an intense deep 
blue, the stars shining with a wondious lustie, the moon with 
a rare effulgence, frosting the trees with silver. Our souls were 
lifted up within us, ,Ow love thiilled about us as we sat silent ; 
silent with emotion too deep for the brief fathom-line of 
thought or sense ; eteanal moments, moments of feelings that 
pass away but cannot die, folded in their own eternity, The 
hour was sacied. We talked of things high and holy, and 
divine, 

The seven days swept by. On the night of the seventh we 
left. We ouiselves had settled that we should make for 
Tulsipore or go down the river; our good host thought both 
those courses dangerous ; he thought we had betler proceed to 
the station of Rahun, situated on the River Ganges, to which 
he could ensure us safe conveyance, Though so opposed to all 
violence he kept a large body of armed ietaineis, both horse and 
foot. He could furnish us with a stiong escort, The going to 
Rahun was the more acceptable to me because the chaplain there 
was my cousin, with whom I had stayed a short time before, in 
whose house I knew that not only I but my fiends would find 
a resting-place, a heaity welcome; that they would find there 
with him and his wife what they so much needed, a home, 
comfort, friendship, soothing ; as many a one in trouble had 
done before. The only question was about the hospitable 
house being already full, But that we should see. 

And so once more out fiom the port of safety, on to the 
inimical open sea, But we had now smooth calm passage, 
We could ‘not but have apprehensions that murdered sleep 
for all of us except Philip, Deeply did they trouble me, though 
I said nothing about them, Nor did they, though they too, 
more especially the mother, must have felt them. 
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But we made our voyage, our night journey, without incident. 
Here we are standing in front of the gate of my cousin’s com- 
pound, owr cartiage and escoit dismissed, according to the 
desire of the man in charge of us; there was no need for him 
lo diive in, we had no luggage, and he seemed averse from 
doing so, Here we stand in a group.* 


* The render has observed, of course, that Major-General Hayman has, 
in this chapter, made use of certain expressions of Shelley’s without givmg 
quotation marks, —R, i, 1, 


CHAPTER XXX 
IN AN ENGLISH HOME AGAIN 


FIND the gate locked, an unwonted circumstance, one 
indicative of the time, We call to the watchman: he 
unlocks il. 

“Where is your master?” I ask, as wo walk up toward the 
house with him, 

“Asleep on the housetop,” he teplies, The house was a 
flat-roofed onc. 

In the front verandah a servant is laying the «little break- 
fast.” At the end of this verandah were the stairs leading up 
to’ the lower level of the roof; it had two lovels, the upper 
over the two main, central 100ms, and the lower over the side 
rooms and verandahs suirounding them ; as if you were to lay 
a small book on the top of a big one. 

“T will go up and tell my cousin of our arrival,” I say, as 
Thand my companions chaiis, 

To think that we are in a bungalow again!” said Maud, 
as she sank down in hers, “Oh, thank God! Thank God!” 

T mount the staircase, Against the side of the raised 
central block, right opposite the opening of the staircase, as 
if to guard it, stood the bedstead on which my reverend 
cousin lay. By the head of the bed stood a chair: on ita 
Bible, a candlestick, and a big cigar-case ; against it leaned a 
rifle; over the back of it hung a sword; against the wall, 
near by, stood a fowling-piece. A dog had barked and rushed. 
down the ,staircase on our entering the verandah, but had 
become quiet to my “Hye, Toby, old boy! Hye!” He 
knew me, * 

“Ugh! Augh! Ahem!” groaned and muttered the sleeper 
as I stepped on to the roof, and the bedstead creaked under 
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the weight of his burly frame as he turned over toward the 
wall, No doubt he had been disturbed by the barking of 
the dog; then the sudden silence had allowed the Lethe wave 
of the soothing early morning sleep to flow over him again. 

“Septimus |” I say softly, 

“Ugh! Augh |” 

“Septimus |” somewhat louder, 

“Septimus!” is echoed, faintly, from the upper terrace, I 
had never heard it before thus tremulous, but I knew it, the 
voice of my cousin’s wife. Then she loo was sleeping here: 
on the upper level, as more secure, 

“Septimus!” I call again softly. 

"Septimus! Oh, Seplimus!” cries the voice above, tremu- 
lously, fearfully. 

What is il?” growls the sleeper, 

“Do you know I thought I heard the voice of John 
Hayman crying out ‘Septimus’?” 

“What nonsensc—disturbing a fellow—in his beauty sleep,” 

OT did,” 

“Dreaming.” 

“ Septimus,” I say more softly. 

“There! Septimus, there! I heard it again,” 

“Zounds! so did I—or thought I did. We can't both be 
dreaming.” 

“You are not dreaming, It is 1, I myself, John Hayman.” 

A faint shriek from above. 

“Good Lord! What does it mean?” and the bed groans 
aloud as he rolls himself over. 

“Yt is I myself—not my ghost.” 

He throws his shot legs over the side of the bed and 
sits up '/ 

“You yourself~Jack Hayman! Nota ghost?” 

a“ No,” 


He jumps up. In his night garb of roorta and pyjamas he 
looks like a squat Pierrot, Ile draws back a little as he sees 
my form in the dim morning light. 

“Vlesh and blood?” 

Such (truly),” I say. “There,” holding oud my hand. 

He takes it in his huge fist and gives it, after feeling it 
gently lo make sure, a mighty squeeze. 
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“Tt is himself, Jack Hayman, Edie; Jack. I have got 
hold of him,” and he gives my hand another vicelike grip, 

Take care; it’s flesh and blood,” I cry out, 

“Ho! ho! ho! Jack Hayman,” and he lels il go. 

“We thought you were dead, Jack.” 

*T am not dead.” 

“Tm not dead at all, said Jack Robinson,” and he trolled 
out the iefrain of a song then popular. “He is not dead, 
duck; not a bit of it, All alive and kicking, O1” 

“T have just airived,” I say, 

“Just arrived—where from? Above or below?” 

“ Neither—frqm the district,” I say, laughing. 

“Bringest thou with thee airs from heaven or blasts from 
hell?” 

The former, I hope.” 

“What is it, mamma? Who is il, mamma?” cried a voice, 
whose plaintive thinness I knew too well, from above. 

“Uncle Jack—you know—who was here a little while ago 
and gave you so many toys.” 

“ And used to be my horse, like papa is my elephant?” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“Tam yery glad he has come back.” 

So are we, my dear—very glad. We thought he had gone 
away from us for ever.” 

Below resounds the bright gay note of chanticleer. 

“Come down, Edie, come down at once. Come down as 
you are. Don’t you hear the cock crow? He'll be yanishing— 
leaving nothing but a sulphurous st-——-, ahem! smell, behind 
him. He'll be off before you can say Jack Robinson.” 

She came down in her white dressing-gown, in which, with 
her pale face and slender form, she herself looked like a 
ghost; in which, with that sweet, pure beautiful face, and that 
slender graceful form, she looked angelical. She holds out 
the pretty hand, so soft in make and motion: she looks at 
me with her tender grey eyes, and with their welcoming gaze 
is mingled é look of awe, I had been dead, and was now 
alive again. 

“Qh, thank God! Tam so glad.” We were great friends, 
my cousin’s wife and 1 

“T really thought it was your ghost when I heard your 
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voice,” she goes on. “It made my heart stand still when I 
aeard you calling ‘Septimus’” 

“We thought you were dead, killed, murdered. We gave 
you up for lost, It is not right of him, my Buffalo”—he 
vas in the habit of inventing the most inappropriate names 
for his wife—is it? To come Lurning up like this? After 
all our sad mourning. Phew! Be off! Begone! Vanish! 
Disappear! Aroynt thee, witch!” 

“Don’t mind his nonsense, Jack,” said Edith, in her soft 
sweet voice. 

“T won’ aroynt—I mean to slay; that is to say if you can 
take me in,” 4 ; 

* My dear boy, of course,” said Septimus. Dut how did 
you escape? We did mourn you as dead. ‘The seeing you 
again was the last thing we expected.” There was a sudden 
touch of deep fecling in his voice: we weie friends as well 
as relatives, “But how did you escape? We heard— 
circumstantially—that all the officers of your regiment were 
killed.” 

“T am afraid they were—all bul myself—all those with it.” 

“But how did you escape? Why are you not dead? 
Where do you come from?” 

“T will tell you all about that——” 

“To be sure. You would like a wash, a drink, first.” 

“T have two ladies with me.” 

“Two ladies! Who?” 

“Mrs, Alexander, and her sister-in-law, Miss Alexander.” 

“Miss Alexander !” 

“You have heard me speak of her,” 

“To be sure—a good deal-—-somewhat to excess.” 

“Septimus!” said Edith, a warning “Septimus!” 

“Let me see—what was her name? Jemima Ann or Ann 
Jemima?” 

“You know very well, Septimus,” said Iidith, “Mary.” 

“To be sure, You spoke of het very often, frequently, 
somewhat at length. Irish girl. ‘Those ish eyes. , Splendid 
smile. Sparkling countenance. Intellectual, Fine figure ; 
looked so well on horseback, Beautiful hands,«neat, ankle, 
adorned with every giace and chaim—something like that.” 

“Septimus | \—Hidith. 
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“T am engaged to her,” I say, bursting with the fact which 
I had so looked foiward to communicating to them ever since 
it had been settled that we were to come here. 

Edith held out her hand and looked her sweet congratula- 
tions. 

“Congiatulate you, my boy,” said Septimus in his bull 
voice. “A good thing at a bad time, You said the two 
ladies were with you?” 

“Yes-—and Mrs, Alexander's boy,” 

But where is Alexander?” 

“ Alexande:—dead.” 

“Dead!” ; 

“He was killed at Burkote—there was an outbreak there.” 

“Poor fellow! poor ladies! Wife and sister.” 

* A bad time indeed,” said Edith sadly, “ Every day some 
terrible news, Someone killed, someone dead, whole families 
swept away.” 

“We must not dwell on that,” said Septimus quickly, 
“ And joyful things happen too, such as this of Jack turning 
up again—like a bad penny.” 

Oh yes,” and she turned upon me her gentle grey eyes in 
which a gleam of joy dispels for the moment the shadow of 
anxiety and sorrow which I had remarked as resting upon 
them. “IZ am so glad to see yom face again.” 

“His ugly phiz. ’Tis a good game though, ‘ Jack’s alive.’” 

Can you take us all in?” 

“Oh yes,” says Edith, 

“My dear boy, of course,” says Septimus, 

“The whole of us—all four?” 

“Of course—of course, Why, we put up twice that number 
for the Sky Meeting, Most of them dead now—killed, I 
won the Oaks—-sold the mare—good price. Put you al] up— 
of course, But where are the ladies?” 

“Down below in the verandah.” 

“Dear me, and we havo been keeping them waiting. But 
ghost-seging is unusual and distracting, Ghost scene from 
Hamiet in real life. Angels and ministers of grace defend us| 
I asspre you I felt like that when I heard your voice— 
Septimus—Septimus, I suppose that’s what made me re 
member the’ other line—airs from heaven, blasts from hell, 
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Go down, Jack, If you will now retire from this our tyring 
place, Blackamoor and I will throw on our duds and come 
down after you. ‘Go on, Vil follow thee,’ as Hamlet said to 
the ghost. Howl, ghost, for more tea and toast.” 

I go downstairs and give the orde. The prospect of them 
was delightful, 

Septimus and Ldith come hurrying down after me. Edith 
welcomes them with thal soft, pitying tenderness, that sweet, 
gentle, kindly manner which had been as balm to many a 
young subaltern sick of his first fever, of his loneliness, his 
exile, his first parting from home, whom she and her husband 
had iaken into the house Lo nuse through his convalescence ; 
to many an older man ill of disappointment, of badly spent 
yens, who had gone away sel again on his legs, moral and 
physical, by her sweet, sistorly kindness, her goodness, her 
piety, as also by the honest, manly brotherhood and bluff 
admonition of her husband, ‘the sporting chaplain’ Yor as 
such was my cousin known. And he was very fond of sport, 
could handle well both rod and gun, and in England had 
handled well oar and cricket-bat as well; a great lover of dogs 
and horses, those admirable animals, 

Edith fixes her soft grey eyes upon my fiiends, and their 
hands meet, and they are friends. 

“You must stay with us,” she says, “We have plenty of 
room, and my liltle girl will be delighted to have a com- 
panion.” 

“Lots of room—small family, big house,” says Septimus, 
ag he rolls from one lady to the other, “Any amount of 
room, Don’t like empty rooms: like ’em filled. And how 
are you, my little man?” 

“Quite well, sir, thank you.” 

“That's right. Name?” 

" Philip.” 

“Delighted to bave you in the house, Philip. Another 
child, It will be nuts for Elsie, You must have some jam. 
Here, Ghasioan”~so did he pronounce the name of his 
major-domo, Ghazi Khan ; he had a way of his own with the 
Indian names and words, bul has not the nobfe-sounding 
Budr-ud-din-Ifosain of the Arabian Nights become poor 
Bed-ridden-Hassan in our version?" bring some English 
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jam—strawberry—that’s what little boys, and girls too, like, 
And some more bread,” 

* You are most welcome in every way,” he goes on, turning 
to the ladies afler settling the boy in a chair. “Welcome, 
anyhow, but not least so from what Jack has told us, Miss 
Alexander. Told us already—was bursting with it And 
I don’t wonder now that I have seen you.” It was said that 
my cousin had a great eye for pretty women. “Lucky dog! 
Down, Belle”-~this to one of the many dogs about us now, 
“But I do not know what you can see in him to like, You 
told me, Jack, when you were here before, only two months 
ago—and all that has happened since then, but never mind 
that—that you had got a complete rig out when your regiment 
was near Calcutta.” 

"So I did.” 

“ This is not one of the suits you got then?” 

“No,” said I, laughing. 

“Rum cut.” 

“Country made.” 

* Bvidently—and wants washing.” 

“Badly.” 

“T suppose you lravel light—not much luggage?” 

“None; not even a tooth-brush, though I have this sword 
and pistol.” 

“‘A most buccaneering sorl of get up. Do well for the 
stage. I suppose you ladies have not much luggage cither?” 

That was really what he was leading up to. 

“No, We have nothing but the clothes on our backs,” 
said Maud, ‘ We lost” 

“Then the first thing you all want is Augra (clothing),” 
said Septimus quickly, He did not wish her to recall her 
great loss. ‘You threo ladies are much of a height, and 
I suppose Edith can let you have something for to-day, 
Elsie’s clothes will nat do for the boy, but I can get him 
a suit from Captain Bell ; he lives near, and has a boy his age. 
TH fetch it, And then about you, Jack. Iam afraid my 
clothes Won't do for you, You could get into them easily 
enough—omly too easily, You would not look well in Miss 
Alexander's eyes in my trousers. A world too wide for your 
shrunk shanks. I am so much bioader in the beam. But 
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I think a suit of Tom Jackson’s would do for you near 
enough, He has not Jack’s Apollo-Belvederc-like figure, 
Miss Alexander; a mere ordinary man, but they will do for 
‘you, and him, fora day or two, I'll bring you a suit of his, 
Jack, We and his wife will be very glad to hear that Jack’s 
alive, They had thought the flame extinguished: that you'd 
gone out.” 

“T could go and get it myself,” I said. 

“T have to go out,” says Septimus, “and I think you and 
the ladies had better go to bed and have a good long sleep, 
You look as if you wanted it.” 

We did; they had had none: I very little, : 

“Make a good meal now”—~ wwe were, doing so; how 
delicious the toast, divine the tea |—and do not get up until 
tiffen time, After that you ladies might go out with Edith to 
our millinery. We have one, Shall I order up any of the 
cloth-men? tailors?” 

“JT have first to send in my papers—about my poor 
husband’s death, We are penniless: have not a pice between 
us,” said Maud. That was a form of suffering many a poor 
lady had to endure at that time: to-day in a home in afMuence, 
to-morrow a penniless wanderer, 

“Ves, yes, you will have to send in your papers, of course, 
But that we will leave for a day or two, the more especially as 
there is no post running just at present.” 

“No post running!” I exclaimed. 

“Not been for the past fortnight. The mail-cart is not 
running, and yet the majestic car of English 1ule—~but we'll 
let that stand for the present, As there is no post running 
T have a lot of money in the house, a great deal more than 
T like to have—haye not been able to send it away, So you 
ladies, and you, Jack, must hold me as your banker, and we'll 
settle accounts afterwards. And please draw freely. I really 
should like to get rid of it, And now I must be off.” 

They have brought up to the door his steed Bucephalus, a 
yery powerful country-bred horse. My cousin’s Friar Tuck- 
like figure was not the best adapted for horseback, Vit he was 
a good tider, having ridden from his childhood up, 

Tell them to let go Beauly and Black Prince,” he calls 

‘out to a servant, and the two beautiful, laige, powerful grey- 
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hounds, with which he has won so many a coursing match, 
come skimming up like birds on wing, and he is off with 
thundering hoof, with his extraondinary, extinguisher-like helmet 
on his head, 

We form a cheerful, even merry, patty at lunch, It was 
always cheerful and merry where Septimus was, It was de- 
lightful, also elevating, to find oneself in clean clothes and in 
an English house again; to have before one an English-laid 
table, And how my soul thiilled as we knelt down—~Mary 
and I side by side—and joined in the family prayeas, which 
Septimus had purposely postponed—joined in his brief, fervent 
thanksgiving for our deliverance. 

We had much Jaughing at our appearance in other peoples’ 
garments, 

“Why, those are not your clothes, Edie, that Miss Alexander 
has on?” said Septimus in a simulated surprise, 

“Oh yes,” 

“How much better they look! Quite beautiful 1” 

Truly Mary had a figure that would set off any garment, 
and the clouds of apprehension rolled away, her beauty shone 
out in full effulgence. About her was the bloom and lustre of 
youth: the full sparkle in her eye: the 10se bloom not yet 
faded from her cheek. Edith Pigott had a graceful form and 
a sweet, lovely face, but upon her was the droop and palor, 
if also the etherealness, of weak health and a constant anxiety 
on account of her delicate child, the withering influence of the 
clime, But she knew that her husband meant no comparison. 
She knew that in his eyes her beauty was supreme. Men some- 
times wondered why she, so beautiful, should have married a 
man whose representative in a gallery of statues of the ancient 
gods would most certainly not have been Apollo, rather 
Vulcan, It was the compelling force of his love, And then 
he looked every inch the gentleman: was a man of good birth 
and education: an “honest” man, a man of a deep and 
genuine, if not of a sanctimonious, piety. If in the big 
military stations Septimus was great in the mess-room, he 
was also*great in the hospital. 

“Tam sorry I cannot offer you ladies a glass of wine, or 
you a glass of beer, Jack. We have drunk the whole place 
out, In the mess they are quile out of wine and cigars: 
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there is no bouse nor no tobacco, I have nothing but 
champagne left now. By the way, I can offer you cham- 
pagne,” 

The ladies decline; so do I. 

Not at this hour,” I say. 

“Then we'll have some at dinner, in honour of your arrival 
—your resurrection, Here, Ghasican, two bottles of Simkin 
for dinner, and see thal they are /vader (so did he pronounce 
the word ¢huada (cold)), “Let me give you half this teal, 
Miss Alexander: I have some wild duck and teal still lefl, 
Jack——the wind is tempered. This is a horrid time for mutton 
--kill in the morning, eat at night. Fat mutton, and a good 
glass of port, an English fire, and a good-looking English girl 
towait on you: please God, we'll have them again one day, 
Jack, when we remove from these tents of unrighteousness, 
And now I must go and sec if the children have all they 
want.” 

His weak little girl was his constant care. le comes back 
from the adjoining room with her in his arms, She had 
inherited the beauty of her mother, but not the strength of 
her father, She was very frail amd delicate-looking: was 
indeed so frail and delicate that she could not walk much: 
her hold on life seemed very slight: on her sweet face a 
disembodied look. 

“She was just coming in here,” 

Want some bread for little boy,” she says, in her thin, 
plaintive voice, 

“Where is the 24i#anigar ?” asks her mother, 

“Not there ;. gone away,” says the child, 

“Fle ought not to have,” says Septimus, looking at his wife, 

This indicated a new indifference to his work on the part of 
the servant significant of the time. 

“Ffave you made the acquaintance of my little girl yet, 
Mrs, Alexander?” 

Oh yes,” said Maud, smiling up at the child softly and 
tenderly. . 

Made her acquaintance and knew more about herthan he 
did. The two mothers had been together with theig children, 
and Maud knew that the mother knew that the child would 
not be with her for long, 
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“How very white the children are at this season of the 
year, Mrs, Alexander,” said Septimus, looking down, very 
tenderly, on the lily-white face that lay against his massive 
chesl. “But Elsie is to go to England this winter with her 
mother, and there she will get roses on her checks— won't 
you, my darling? And now we will take the bread in for the 
little boy,” ) 

He carried her back again. He was always taking her up, 
and holding or carrying her in his arms, not only for the! 
satisfaction of his love, to save her from the, to her, great 
exertion of walking, but because he could not bear the 
emotion which her feebler movements awakened in him, 
Under his rough look and speech and ways lay a deep tender. 
ness, like the sweet water in the rough, rugged rock, My 
dear cousin Septimus. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
UNDER ARREST 


MMEDIATELY after lunch I went to report myself to 
Colonel Verelst. He commanded the Native Infantry 
Regiment quartered here, and the station also: was the supreme 
mililary authority. I had an experience more surprising and 
unexpected than any I had gone through yet. Those were 
incidental lo the time, to be looked for at a period of 
universal revolt and lawlessness, of attack upon us English, 
I went jubilant, for I had been through the enemy's country, 
had information that might be of value to communicate, I° 
came back downcast, in the situation in which a military man 
most dreads to find himself. Colonel Verelst was acquainted 
with me; I had dined often at the mess when I had been 
staying here with my cousin a short time before ; I expected 
to he congratulated on my escape, to give my information, to 
be attached to the regiment, ‘Was I away from my regi- 
ment on leave?” “The regiment had mutinied—-I was 
obliged to fly for my life—I was with the detachment-——” 
“You must reserve your explanations for your trial.” “My 
trinl 1?) “By Court Martial, I will xeport the circumstance 
of your having come here without Icave to the General 
commanding the Division; he wjll order the Court to 
assemble; in the meanwhile you will consider yourself under 
arrest.” “But, sir——-” That is all, six. You may go,” he 
exclaimed peremptorily, his hard woodeny face—on which 
nose and mouth were represented by straight lines—l&coming 
more hard and woodeny than ever. 
‘Though I was impatient to return home and communicate 
this sudden change in my condition to the new-found sharer 
of my joys and sorrows, I thought it as well to devote some of 
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my ptesent moments of liberty to providing myself with some 
of the necessaries of which I stood in need, so I drove to the 
“europe Shop” of old Eduljee, the Parsee merchant, I 
found the strange-hatted old fire-worshipper as bland and 
calm as ever; the war of races did not matler to him, he 
belonged to a race apart, I determined also to go and see 
Tom Jackson, the Tom Jackson from whom Septimus had 
got the suit of clothes I now had on; he was in the regiment, 
had just married a connection of mine—we were mostly 
connected with one another in India in those days, I wished 
to speak to him about what had just happened. I startled 
them-—him and his wife. It was not by appearing sutdenly 
before them as one returned from the dead: Septimus had 
told them of my “tuning up.” But the servant asked me to 
go into the drawing-room and he would inform them I was 
here; they were in their own rooms, he said, I walked 
across the dining-room, and on quietly separating the high 
hanging curtains that divided it from the drawing-room I saw 
before me, as it were, a group in statuary. They were both 
standing on the rug in fiont of the mantelpiece at the 
opposite side of the 100m, Their faces were turned toward 
me; but they saw me not. They were standing close to- 
gether, she leaning against him, his right arm round her waist, 
her right hand on his shoulder, he clasping the wiist with his 
left hand, he looking down on her, she looking up at him; 
they had been married three months, they were absorbed in 
that look. They were still as any statue group; with the still- 
ness of the warm live body, deeper than that of the cold dend 
stone. I gave a gentle “Ahem!” and they sprang asunder, 

Then came warm congratulations, enger inquiries. I give 
a rapid short account of all that had happened to me before 
getting here, being anxious to arrive at what had happened 
after. When I have mentioned that I say— 

“Flow can I get the Colonel to rescind his order? It is 
absurd. I do not like being under arrest, He could make 
better ute of me by attaching me to the regiment. I suppoke 
you are shorthanded, have plenty of fellows away on leave, 
as the outbreak was unexpected ?” 

“Yes; but nothing on earth would make the Colonel go 
back on an order, And in connection with the mutiny of 
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a, sepoy regiment he is simply mad, We dare not whisper— 
dream=-the shadow of the shade of a possibility of such 
a thing happening in our own. We must not allow the possi- 
bility until we are dead, until our men have killed us, ‘That's 
his view,” 

When I get back to my cousin’s I find Mary alone in the 
drawing-room. 

“What do you think has happened? I havo been placed 
under arrest.” ° 

“Placed under arrest! What for? I am sure you could 
have done nothing to deserve it,” 

Delightful this warm faith, 

“Vor being away from my regiment without leave. Colonel 
Verelst seems to hold that I should have remained with my 
men——-” 

“But you did.” 

“To the last moment possible,” 

“As you would,” 

“But he holds apparently that I should have remained and 
got killed.” 

“ Needlessly—uselessly ?” 

“Under all circumstances whatsoever.” 

“That would be mere folly.” 

“TI ran from the men of the cavalry, I ran at the edge of 
the sword.” 

“Tow shameful of him! How disgraceful! As if you 
had dong something dishonourable, As if you could,” 

Her flaming looks were compensation., 

“A-a-hem!” A mock, claborate cough of warning from 
my cousin, who has entered the room, “Did not know you 
wore back, Jack. These Indian rooms with half a dozen open 
doorways not 80 nice for engaged couples as a room in an 
English house with one door at which you must knock—at all 
events, turn the handle.” 

“Oh, Mx, Pigott, what do you think? Jack has been 
placed under arrest.” o 

“Under arrest! What for? Treason against the sepoy?” 

“For being absent without leave,” 

“You had to take French leave. Did you not tell Verelst 
that—explain ?” 
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“He would listen to no explanation. Said I must reserve 
that for the trial. He would report my having come here, 
without leave, to the General commanding the Division: the 
General would order a Court to assemble: when I appeared 
before that I could place any explanation I wished to offer 
before it: in the meantime I am to hold myself under 
arrest.” 

“Wonderful man, when the General is shut up in a fort, 
and-has no Division to command, and therd are no posts 
running, It 1s all a part of his policy of ‘Don’t believe,” 

“Tt is not pleasant to find oneself under arrest and awaiting 
trial. But what troubles me is that it will prevent me from 
seeing : service, from taking part in any movement, if the regi- 
ment is ordered out. I am now a prisoner in the house: 
cannot leave it without breaking my arrest——” 

“My dear boy! Of course you'll break it, A mere farce, 
though it is part of a tragedy.” 

“To find myself attached to nothing, unable to do any- 
thing, confined to the house——” 

“You will find consolations, Jack, These grounds are 
large, and if you cannot leave them, you can wander about in 
them, sit in the garden, And if Miss Alexander will walk 
about with the poor prisoner, sit with him, he will find it 
bearable. I should. Nice arbour in gaiden, Miss Alexander, 
seat for two—much in request at our moonlight parties. 
Rather amusing having a prisoner in the house, Never had 
one before, You won't be able to go to the band this evening, 
Jack, but we can hear the music from here, and we'll sit out- 
side and listen to it.” 

And so in the evening the chairs were placed on the 
masonry platform in the middle of the flower garden before 
the house, and we sat there and listened to the band, which 
played in the middle of an open plain just beyond my 
cousin’s house, It was, of course, curious for the time, tha 
band of the Native Regiment. We watched the people driving 
and sidifg to it along the road which ran by the compound. 
The concoyrse did not seem to me so large, the clatter of hoofs 
and roll of wheels so continuous, as when I had been here 
some six weeks before. I say so to Septimus, 

“Of course not, my boy. We have not a third of the 
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people here now, not a third of those that were here tee 
you came to us in April.” 

“What has become of them?” 

“There has been an evacuation—a withdrawal—an exodus: 
but I will tell you about that afterwards, Queer: our chief 
civil and militaty authorities going by in a row.” 

And it was so, Colonel Verelst 1ode by on his charger, 
stiff and upright. The Commissioner, the chief civil function- 
ary, went by-in his big barouche, with its splendid horses, 
its portly pompous coachman, its trim running gilooms, Mr, 
Dalzell, the Collector, the local ruler, the supreme executive 
officer, went by in mote royal stale, in as splendid 2 vehicle, 
with a finer pair of horses, and even more magnificent 
coachman, who bore on tho front of his huge turban the 
Dalzell arms in silver, while the syces, or grooms, canied 
even finer silver-handled whisks, while two mounted orderlies 
rode behind the caniage. 

‘And as you cannot go to see the fellows the fellows are 

coming to see you,” said Septimus, And, indeed, soon the 
platform on which we sat was crowded with friends and 
acquaintances who had come to see me and congratulate me 
as one risen from the dead, Maud Alexander and Mary, too, 
were soon the centre of a kindly crowd, congratulating them, 
making offers of help of every kind, with the ladies i¢ mostly 
took the ditection of clothing, 
“ At dinner we had the promised champagne, and it was a 
very merry meal, Septimus was most hilarious; he kept us in 
a roar: how his own jolly laughter rolled out, how much 
chaff about the poor prisoner and his consolations | 

‘Then the ladies retired to the acrial open bedroom, to which 
the children had gone up already, There was a new sleeping 
arrangement, All the ladics and the childien were to sleep on 
the housetop. Septimus rnd I were to have our bedsteads 
placed in the verandah below, at the foot of the staircase, 

“Yet us sit outside and smoke another cigar,” snid 
Septimus, 


CHAPTER XXXII 
A CRITICAL SITUATION 


I] went out and sat again on the circular masonry 
platform in thé centre of the flower garden. 

My cousin’s talk was serious enough now. 

You consider the condition of things here critical?” 

“Most critical: the more so that the men in authority 
refuse to allow that it is so.” 

“The men in authouity-——” 

“On the Military side, Verelst : on the Civil, McEwan, the 
Commissioner, and Dalzell, the Collector.” 

“They see nothing dangerous in the situation here?” 

“No, the old asses, the old pragmatical fools. They do 
not, or will not, Have refused to do so all along, I have 
been to them all regaiding it, and only got snubbed for my 
pains: went at once when our power and authority broke 
down all about us in this extraordinary way. They refused to 
do anything, or allow anything to be done. They had taken 
up the ‘do nothing’ policy. Keep quiet, present an unruffled 
countenance, preserve a lordly inactivity, a majestical calni— 
or whatever the d-——, yes, I will say it, the damned words 
are.” 

“There is a certain loftiness———” 

“Curse the loftiness, There is no loftiness in endangering 
the lives of other people. Do not lose your head, of course, 
Face the situation calmly. But do you face a thing better with 
your eyes open or with them shut? Do you ward off danger 
better by, preparing against it or by ignoring it?” 

“There is danger?” 

Undetethe present conditions there is danger in every 
English station in these parts, ‘There are special sources of 
danger here. We are immediately on the borders of Oudh; 
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it lies across the river. And Rohilkund is not far off. We are 
in the thick of the Mahomedan population, Most of the 
great landowners in our neighbourhood are Mahomedans, 
We have here a Mahomedan Nuwab whose father held 
independent sway here, a fact that these three gentlemen 
seem to forget; but the Nuw4b docs nol, nor do the people, 
The Fort, which we now use as a Tactory and Magazino, was 
their fortress, There are many villages inhabited by hereditary 
thieves and robbers near, ‘The city is a turbulent Mabomedan 
one, These fre special sources of danger. Then there is the 
Jail, the ruffians of which would be let loose: there are the 
ruffians of the Cantonment Bazaar, a precious good muck-heap 
to breed them in! ‘Then there is the Regimefit——” 

“Tf that keeps staunch the other things Would not matter.” 

“T do not know, The Nuwdb has a considerable force of 
Infantry, Cavalry, Guns. He could easily augment it; the 
Mahomedan Iandiords would join with him, the predatory 
tribes flock to his standard. And there is everything to 
induce, to tempt, to force the sepoys to join in the movement 
against us; the feelings connected with religion and caste, the 
strongest they have; the sense of military brotherhood ; the 
fear of isolation—their patriotism——” 

“Have they that?” 

“Call it race feeling then.” 

“Tt is a good regiment.” 

“So was yours. Give me a light. 

* Then,” he goes on, “ they, the sepoys, feel more than others 
the great temptation, It is right under their noses.” 

“The great temptation ?” 

“Of the Government Treasury—a very full one here, The 
sepoys themselyes furnish the guards for this Treasury, the 
emplying of which would make each man of them independent 
for life. ‘There may de no disturbance, I said to them 
‘Delhi may de retaken soon and things fall back into their old 
condition——’ 

“They would do so, and it ought to be retaken soon, 

“Quite so, ‘Bul as I went on to say to them, ‘the 
outbreak migaz come at any moment, might come sone day and 
the fall of Delhi follow the next and be of no use to us. We 
ought to be prepared for its coming, whether it come or not, 
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The being prepared for an outbreak might ward it off, just as 
the not being prepared might bring it on. And wo could 
prepare against it so well; we have everything to our hand, 
There is the Fort, now the Accoutrement Factory. Put it into 
defensive condition again. Mount guns on the walls, Pro- 
vision it. Have it ready as a place of refuge. Remove tho 
sepoy guard and replace it by an English one——” 

“There are no English soldiers here,” I said. 

“No, but there are the English non-commissioned officers 
employed in the Factory—a number of others living here on 
their pensions—any number of civilians, Why, I had then 
on my list of those capable of bearing arms, taking in all, 
Europeans and Eurasians, men and lads, nearly a hundred 
names, You knoiw that there is quite a large colony of pen- 

sioned Government servants, civil and military—chiefly military 
—here; also a great number of private people, merchants, 
traders, contractors, indigo planters, so that we had with those 
in active Government employ quite a large community then,” 

“ Then—then—then——” 

“We have had an evacuation—a withdrawal—an exodus, 
I will come to that hereafter. With those hundred men, 
a great many of them tained soldiers, most of them ac- 
customed to the use of firearms, we could have held the Fort, 
which is not only a Factory but a military Magazine, with 
a large stock of arms and ammunition, for a long time, 
certainly until Dethi fell, or the river rose and we could get 
down it safely to Kunhiapur.” 

“Cannot you get down to it now?” 

“Yes, but not so safely, quickly, ceitainly. The river is at 
its lowest, Progress along it slow. Constant difficulty fiom 
shoals and sandbanks, Danger fiom not being able to keep 
far away from the banks, having to pass close under them, the 
enemy, it may be, following us-along them and firing down on 

us; danger from having to pass immediately below the fort¢ 
and fortified villages along the banks. With a fuller river 
everything the reverse. Command of the situation then, 
Quite different matter,” , 

“They would not agree to your pioposal?” 

“No, would not listen to it—not one of them. I go to 
Verelst. He is furious, Remove the sepoy guard! impugn 
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the honour of his regiment! display a want of confidence 
in the loyalty of his men! he is ready to stake his life upon 
their loyalty; will not have them driven into disaffection by 
distrust.” 

“That hag happened, and is there not something lofty in his 
slaking his life upon the staunchness of his men?” 

“There ig such a thing as a blind tus. And Iet him stake 
his own life, but not that of my wife and child, nol to mention 
my own, He has no wife or child. Igo to Dalzell, Plonty 
of your loftiness, All loftiness there—personal loftiness, His 
nose is so high up in the air that he can see nothing about 
him; proud as a peacock and as brainless, His ono active 
faculty the sense of his own importance, What had I to do in 
the matter? He was in charge of this district, this district of 
Rahun, and could maintain order and quiet in it with his own 
Police Force, Iam Robert Dalzell, let no dog bark, I go to 
McEwan, the Commissioner, the man in chief authority here, 
I beg him to exercise that authority, I say to him what I 
have said to you just now. I point out to him what a terrible 
thing it would be if an outbreak did come upon us unprepared, 
the whole community living quietly scattered about in their 
separate thatched-roof bungalows—no combined plan of action 
the place full of women and children—each man left to 
shift for himself—the danger—the madness—the iniquity, He 
sees no occasion Lo exercise that authority ; he quite approves 
of the attitude of Colonel Verelst and Mr, Dalzell, their mode 
of action— Inaction,’ I say. ‘The inaction of a lofty confi- 
dence,’ he says, in his pompous, didactic way; he has been a 
great writer of reporls, has made his way by the turning of 
sentences, ‘of a proud consciousness of strength, of a calm, 
unrufled composure. Let us exhibit no disquiet; by doing so 
we may only provoke, precipilale the danger, I would have 
no disturbance of the ordinary machinery of government,’ he 
says, ‘Lot the car of English rule in India move on majes- 
tically in its course, crushing down disaffection by the ordinary 
rotation of ils wheels,’ 

“The car of English rule move on majestically when its 
wheels axe off! But I won’l go into that compgrison ; 1 am 
sick of it, Good God! that the lives of men and women 
should hang on a simile! And all this talk about not disturbing 
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the ordinary aspect of things, presenting a calm unruffled front, 
when most of the people had got boats ready for flight! when 
among these was the official next in rank below Meliwan, many 
of the officers of the regiment, all the manried officers, Verelst 
was furious about tliat; but he could not prevent it, You 
know that the Civil Lines here extend all along the'river bank, 
that most of the merchants and traders have their houses 
actually on it, so the idea came natural, The men said that 
with no settled, combined, official measures for. self-defence, 
with no place of refuge and defence prepared, they must 
provide means of escape for themselves and their families ; 
the boat? are at hand. I go to McEwan again. This was not 
an exhibition of calm reliance on the protecting power of our 
rule, I point out: and it was no private thing: it was open, 
palpable, patent. Which would display the most calmness 
and composure and be most likely to keep things steady, 
increase Our own confidence and diminish that of the cnemy, 
preparations for flight or preparations for fight? Everywhere 
it is the forward and not the backward look that wins, Take 
possession of the Fort, arm it, victual it, have the” boats 
moored under it, everyone to make for it in case of danger ; 
then we should rest in calm confidence. But all no good. 
He quite agreed with Colonel Verelst that nothing must be 
done that displayed a want of trust in his men, cast a slur 
upon their loyalty, Orts, orts! The majestic car of English 
tule~he could not overrule Mr. Dalzell, the immediately 
responsible officer, interfere with him in the management of 
the district of which he was the head, McIwan is the man 
of rules and regulations, the man for times of order and not of 
disorder. And one might feel sorry for him, a man placed 
after a long and honourable service in a position to which he 
is not equal, One might think it mad and foolish, bul one 
might have a certain respect for a man who took up that 
position of calm, undisturbed composine, But that is not 
really what prevents him from exercising his superior authority, 
overruling Dalzell, Now comes the strange, the inconceivable, 
the misefAble, the damnable real reason,” 

“What ig it?” I ask, startled. 

“That Dalzell is the Honourable Robert Dalzell.” 

What on earth has that to do with it?” 
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“With Mr, Meliwan everything, Impossible though it 
may seem, you know that the Scolch have a greater reverence 
for aristocratic rank than the English, as shown in the case 
of 80 illustrious a man as Waller Scott even. Mcliwan, son 
of a small farmer: uncle made large fortune in London: be- 
came Chairman of Board of Directors:* put McEwan and 
two brothers into Service: great rise for them, And 50, 
helped by the exercise of his own exccllent qualitics and talents, 
Mcliwan-has become one among the tulers of men. Therey 
fore doth he walk and move with the lordly air which has gained 
him the sobriquet of the IZonourable Angus. But here, in this 
place, the fictitious honourable is subdued by the res honour- 
able, The official pride pales before tho family pride. And 
Dalzell carries that family pride to the utmost height. His 
family is one of the oldest of the titled families of Scotland. 
That is to Dalzell the one fact in the universe. It causes him 
to look down with immeasmable contempt on all the people 
here, even those in the Service, they are to him detestable 
middle-class people, and as for all the rest they are mere 
canarlle. 1 believe I am one of the few people here to whom 
he allows an existence. He has more sympathy with the 
Nuwib and the great Mahomedan landowners than with his 
own countrymen ; and that governs his policy. To McEwan 
the social superiority is absolutely subduing; he gives way 
before it, His official status is subdued by the other’s social 
status, to our detriment, to our imminent peril, I do not 
think he really does believe in Dalzell’s attitude; his aloofness 
from his countrymen ; his looking for support from the Nuwib ; 
his firm faith in the power—under his own guidance—of his 
Police Force, composed mainly of Mahomedans, He is too 
clear-sighted a man for that, Of the two he is the man of 
superior intelligence, as he is also the man of finer feeling, of 
& more delicate sensibility, for which reason, too, he cannot 
stand up against Dalzell's brainless force, his overbearing 
arrogance, his rude haughtiness of speech and manner, 

And so I come to the exodus, One morning about a week 
ago arose a false rumour of an outbreak, ‘The spoys had 
mutinied, the Nuwab's forces were marching on, the station, 
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the jail-birds been let loose. There was a blind panic. The 
people rushed down to the boats. They got off at once— 
because no one opposed. They were flecing when no man 
pursued. Two-thirds of our community disappeared. They 
went away down the river. Some of them, six or seven, 
thought it better Lo take shelter with a Hindoo zemindar at 
whose fortress their boat had put to. Of these several, two 
military men among them, came back here on finding that the 
alarm had been a false one; but the high civil functionary 
who was one of the number did not. I do not blame him, 
considering that no measures were taken for our protection 
here and that he has a wife and children, truly they are 
hostages to fortune at such a timeas this, I only mention the 
fact because his absence has made a most palpable breach in 
the existing order, a most visible rent in'the official hierarchy. 
One out of the three chief offices is closed. And yet our three 
wise men of Gotham insist that everything is as it used to 
was, and will do nothing but maintain the attitude of calm. 
And so here we are now with all the old dangers threatening 
us, the situation made more critical, and we left with about 
thirty-one or thirly-two fighting men, all told.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
DAYS OF GREAT EMOTION 


attached to me the interest of one risen from the dead, 
They were eager to hear of my adventures; to know how 
such a regiment as mine—Lindsay’s—had come to mutiny, 
They had a strong concern in learning about the state of tho 
country in which I had sojourned, It was only the men in 
supreme authority, civil and military, who did not seem to care 
to do so, lapped in their false security. 

Three days went by. Three days memorable—~—unforgat- 
table. Three days of this unforeseen situation. ‘Three days 
of the enjoyment of home, of domestic life. Three days of the 
bliss of love. We wandered about, my beloved and I, in the 
tree-filled grounds and in the garden, in the cool hours of the 
morning and the cool hours of the evening. We sat in the deep 
silence and dim light of the drawing-room during the long 
afternoon hours, the two mothers and their children in their 

‘own roams, Septimus in his study, their preoccupation draw- 
ing us the closer together, the room becoming to us a sanctuary, 
its dim light religious, in its profound silence the beating of 
our own hearts, as we sat close together in an ecstasy, the 
only sound we heard. For in their felt danger they were days 
of great intensity of feeling, of deep emotion. In the days of 
that enchanted weck at Dharmnagar there had been strong 
emotion, deep feeling—the thrilling bliss of first love, But 
the emotions had not been made more intense by the circum- 
stances of the hour, the play of other emotions, There had 
been there the lulling quiet of complete security Here was 
the exercitation of danger, Here was keen apprehension. 
All wha came to see me, men in the Service or out of it, 
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Ris next day I had many visitors, As snid befére, there 
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military man, young civilian, indigo planter, all were of the 
one opinion, an outbreak might take place here at any 
moment. It is in the moments of gieat peril that the 
emotions are sublimed, We know to what a height in the 
case of a shipwreck the feelings, good and bad—courage, 
cowardice, self-sacrifice, sclfishness, magnanimity, meanness, 
calmness, frenzy—may rise. We had that surging of feeling 
here, Our vessel was driving on to the rocks, In this strong 
tension of the nerves was made greater what I Tad thought 
incapable of augmentation, the thrill of the clasp of the 
hand, thg embrace, the kiss: was made more mighty what I 
had thought could not be made more powerful, the desiie for 
the touch of the hand, the embrace, the kiss, Her looks were 
coy, but not so coy as they had been at Dhaimnagar. There 
sometimes I had read in the laughing oibs the expression, 
“Ob, stupid man, to make so much of looking into a woman's 
eyes,” I had observed in them looks of piotestation at the 
strength of the expression in mine—looks of playful mockery 
at my grave, solemn, intense gaze. Then there had been the 
shy, veiling look. But now the stronger tide of emotion 
swept these lighte: feelings away, There was a new depth and 
solemnity and sanctity in our relationship. The embrace, the 
kiss were sacramental, holy. The feelings rose to utmost 
height, to heaven. We know the keenness of emotion in 
the presence of death—who, alas! has not stood in the death. 
chamber? The solemn and majestic influence of death was 
about us. His dark wings hovered over the place, I had 
been here on a visit but a few weeks before. How changed 
the looks of the English people! Very loving and tender had 
been the looks of Septimus and his wife at one another, at 
the child, then: what a might of tenderness in them now! 
More brightly, but not so intenscly, as yesterday would then 
have ‘showed the love-look on the faces of Tom Jackson and 
his new-made wife. So with us two: minor feelings were 
swept away: the ordinary restraining influences disappeared, 
Our yery gouls, our immortal spirits, stood face to face, Her 
eyes were allowed to rest on mine: her hand allowed to return 
the clasp ofemine: her lips not restrained from a responsive 
préssure. 

In the evenings when the others went out for the refreshing 
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drives we wandered about the grounds or in the garden, and as 
the stars began to shine out mounted up to the Lop of the 
house and were lifted above the world, 

Those three days went by in the quietude of a poise: the 
strain of uncertainty: the tension of suspense. The avalanche 
impended. Our fate hung trembling in the balance. Will 
Delhi fall soon or not? To repeat, they were days of great 
tension of feeling—of high-wrought emotion. You exchanged 
the ordinagy greetings in a new way, looked on the well-loved 
faces, ate, drank, and slept in a new way. When we lay down 
to sleep we thought how will the night pass, and when we 
rose up in the morning we thought how will the day pass. 
We prayed with a new feeling. . 

On the fourth day came more active danger. It arose fiom 
the appearance in the neighbourhood of a mutinied regiment 
from QOudh, There arose here the same question as at 
Afealnagar : Will the mutineers come here or go on to Delhi? 
“They will come here,” said Septimus’ indigo-planter friends 
to him. “They have been invited by the sepoys and the 
Nuwab.” Septimus goes to Colonel Verelst. “Invited by 
my men |” says Verelst in a fury. ‘ Who dares make such an 
assertion?” He goes to Dalzell. “They ate on their way 
to Delhi, My police have full information of their move- 
ments. Who dares to impugn the loyalty of the Nuwdb, a 
man of old noble family?” says Dalsell. ‘To Mr, McEwan. 
“From the trustworthy sources of information at his com. 
mand Mr, Dalzell is convinced that the mutinied regiment 
is not coming here, but will proceed on its way to Delhi,” he 
says. “But wo will get ready for a run,” says Septimus 
to me, 

You will go down to the boats?” 

“No, It was natural for those living near the bank of the 


river to make for them. They were close at hand, would get 
them out of the place at once—the gicat point, They are at a 
distance from us here. We might not be able to reach them, 
We must get out of the station as quickly as possible in case 
of a disturbance—remove from it promptly, I shall’ strike in- 
land, make for Akbariibad.” 

“Tt is fifty miles off.” 

“Yea, but with a metalled road the whole way. My horses 
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are good. We should drive hard the first hour—get ten or 

twelve miles away—-then go quietly on. We will put my wife 

and the two children into the carriage, I driving; you and the 

other two ladies would go in the dog-cart. I should not take 

any of the grooms, only Chectoo the shikaree. He would help 

us in case we have to take a shot or two at any fellows on the 

road. He can shoot, and would stick by me to the last—we . 
have stood together in some tough places before. Can turn 

his hand to anything. He would go with you in thé’dog-cart— 

the carriage heavier. We will take all my guns—keep them, 
ready loaded, We cannot take much else ; must move light ;* 
but we must take everything Elsie may want, and I will bring 

over the Communion plate, But we will pack everything we 

may determine to take with us at once, and have it ready, To 

get off sharp, that is the point; have everything xeady, But 

we will do it all ourselves, quietly—put the things ready in my 

own 100m,” 

“You would not tell the ladies?” 

“Oh yes. They ae not of the flustering sort, But we will 
not talk about it to other people.” 

In the course of the day, when we had the house entirely to 
ourselyes, when the servants were all away in their own houses 
at the far end of the compound, we made up all the packages, 
and placed them 1eady in the room, 

As Mary and J stood on the topmost roof of the house that 
evening, a little after the sun had sunk, the landscape, no longer 
dark with excessive light, lay before us, clear and distinct, like 
a spread-out map. Immediately beneath and around us was 
the Military Cantonment, its salient points the green Parade 
Ground, the Sepoy Lines, the Cantonment Bazaar, the tall- 
steepled Church, ‘Toward the river, northward, spreads the 
tree-filled Civil Lines, its salient points the large, squacc Court 
Touses, the Jail, the Racquet Court, the Post Office, Beyond 
that the wide, shallow valley of the Ganges, from the temples 
along whose hither bank comes the sound of the tinkling of 
the gongg, the bellowing of the sacred conch shell. There, 
higher up the river, about a mile and a half above us, to the 
left, the westward, stands, on the river, the native town, called 
by the Mussulmans Fattehabiid, the Place of Victory, but 
known more commonly by its original Hindoo name of Rahun, 
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just as, even at the impenial capitals, the old Delhi and Agra 
have held their own against Shahjehanabid and Akbaribad, 
its position marked by the slender, lofty minacts of the 
mosque. And there, lower down the river, about a mile below 
us, to the eastward, to our right, immediaicly on the river 
bank, show the low walls and the circular bastions of the old 
Fort of Rahun, 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE RUSH 


HIE ext morning the ladies had not yet descended from 

the summit where they slept, But Septimus ahd I were 

up. Our bedsteads had given place to the table for the little 

breakfast, and we are seated at it. ‘Someone riding hard,” 
says Septimus, his mouth full of toast, 

A horseman dashes up the avenue, It is Tom Jackson, in 
full uniform. 

“The regiment has mutinied!” he shouts. 

“Then I must go down to the Lines with you,” I cry, 
leaping up, “ Which hotse, Septimus?” 

“T have come from the Lines,” cried Jackson, ‘The men 
have mutinied. The Colonel is killed, Some of the others, 
We had to run for our lives,” 

His horse was dripping with sweat, 

“We must get off at once,” says Septimus.' “I make for 
Akbaribad, Jackson, Driving. You had better come with us,” 

“You cannot do that,” 

“Why not?” 

“Road occupied by that other regiment; the one supposed 
to be on its way to Delhi, Came in here this morning, Our 
fellows joined it at once, Preconcerted affair.” 

“Then we must make for the boats, Don’t like going 
down the river; but if we must, we must.” 

“Cannot do that. Nuwdb's troops marched into station— 
to the Treasury. Planned affair all round. Must make for 
Fort. No time to lose, Til fetch my wife,” and he dashed 
away. a 

“TH let them know,” and Septimus leaped up the stairs, 
Down again giving his orders. The carriage, the dog-cart, 
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and the garden-cart to be brought up to the house at once. 
The things to be put into them to be got ready at once. 
Clamour and confusion among the servants ; a rushing about ; 
wild inquiries, 

“Shall I take the big table lamp?” asks the bearer. 

“ No,” 

“Shall I put the garden tools, and the roller, into the cart?” 
bawls the gardener, in his out-of-door voice. 

“No, you fool 1” ; 

“What about the goats, sir?” cries the goat-boy. 

That was to turn out not a foolish, but \o most useful 
inquiry, 

“Bring them up here. Conduct them with the cart Into 
the Fort,” says Septimus. 

And he soon reduces the yociferation and rush to quiet 
questioning, orderly activity. His orders are decisive and 
precise, His constant going out on shooting expeditions 
made his seryants accustomed to packing at a moment's 
notice, And there were the calm, quiet, purposeful move- 
ments and directions of his wife. Edith Pigott had a frail 
body but a strong spirit: she came of a brave raco, The 
quiet self-possession, the courage—and it was a social period 
when a tremulous fearfulness was held a feminine grace—of 
all our ladies filled me with wonder and admiration. What- 
evet the agitation within there was no display of it without. 
They were in no way a hindrance, in every way a help: un- 
agitated, attentive to the work in hand. 

The having got so many things ready lo take away the day 
before proves of essential service now. We are soon packed. 
And it was only at the very last, just as we were about to 
leave, that I, unseen, saw Edith, lingering at the door of her 
delightful drawing-room, cast behind her a look such as Eve 
cast back through the gate of Eden, It is not pleasant to 
abandon your house to plunder and havoc, 

We are all without, ‘om Jackson and his wife drive up, 
We mount, 

“T intend to keep the bullock-cart with me, Jackson,” 
Septimus calls out; “so if you think that too slow you had 
better drive on.” ’ 

“We could drive fast for a short way only,” says Jackson, 
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“When we get to the head of the road to the Fort "—it lay not 
far off ~ we shall be able to go at a foot pace only.” 

So we form a procession, Septimus leading, next the bullock. 
cart with the servants and the goats, then Tom Jackson, and 
then I, In each of the three vehicles réady-londed guns and 
rifles. When we reach the road leading out of the station 
to the Fort we find it thronged, blocked ; not only have we to 
proceed at a foot pace, but at a foot pace varied by fiequent 
stoppages, The road is crammed, jammed, with vehicles, 
equestrians, pedestrians; pedestrians, for not only were there 
here on foot the native servants carrying goods and chattels, 
carrying childrén, the dark-faced men and women carrying the 
white-faced childrén, togethe: with the poorer members of the 
community, English or Eurasian, but a great many others, 
English and East Indians, men and women, who the day 
before would neve: have dreamed of walking as far as the Fort, 
would only have ridden or driven there, ‘ The thiong pressed 
fuiiously on, Every cause for fear. The crowning tragedy of 
Cawnpoe not yet, but what had befallen English people 
already elsewhere enough to induce haste. Well might men 
with families, wives and children, grown-up daughters, be 
eagei to reach the Fort. What fear in the heart of each one 
of us as we thought of what might happen if the enemy broke 
upon us here, on this helpless multitude—these vehicles 
thronged with women and children! Tvery reason for fear, 
But too often, alas! it displayed itself in all its shamelessness, 
its callousness, its cruelty, its foolishness, defeating its own 
object. The mad fmy to get on produced delay; confusion, 
hustling, jostling, struggling, fighting, collisions, entangle. 
ments. Horsemen dashed forward heedless of those on foot. 
The moment there was an opening in front the vehicles 
pressed forward violently into it. ‘Diive, coachman, drive!” 
Then a jam, a block. ur little procession moyed on at an 
even pace, one vehicle close behind the other, the most 
expeditious mode of progression. As we sat quict, thotigh 
with fearein our hearts, we could obs the comic as well ag 
the tmgic :sides of the scene,’ ThYGtrange assortment of 
“domestic articles on the tops of some of the carriages, articles 
not ysually presented to public view. The queer tnclothed- 
hess of some of the people, ‘The shouts and cries, “You no 
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get on to my carriage; get off, get off!” “Hit the horse, 
Billy, hit him hard,” “ Twist tail of bullock.” And while here 
were people labouting along under the weight of articles which 
the day before they would have deemed it as impossible as 
derogatory to cary, here were otheis Iaden with needless 
articles: people fleeing for their lives and holding on to a 
birdcage o: a bandbox. Here was a woman holding close 
within her arms, so that she made herself powerless in the 
surging crowd, an old sofa-cushion. Ile1e was the giotesque- 
ness of teno1, a big man mounted on a small pony leaning, 
with staring eyes, fu over the little beast’s head as if he would 
project himself forward. ‘ 

As we neaied the gate of the Toit the press grew greater, the 
stiuggle incteased, the frenzy deepened, There was a fierce, 
dangerous heaving foiwaid of horsemen, pedestiians, vehicles, 
There arose a fierce clamou, “ Don’t ride over us!” people 
shouted out from amidst the dust. Women and children— 
and men—yelled and shiieked, Well was il-for the purpose 
of our present entry, at all events—that the nanow drawbridge 
in front of the gateway had been removed long since, the moat 
just in front of it filled up, that behind the gateway was no 
narrow, winding covered way. Immediately within the gate was 
a wide open space in which the congested stream could 
expand itself, This space was soon coyeied with horses and 
people and vehicles of every kind, new and handsome and 
smart, old and grotesque and dilapidated. 

We drew up in the shadow of the Fort wall. We meu 
dismounted, Septimus drew me aside. 

“Rats in a trap,” he said. 

Tknew whathe meant. At the gate was the usual sepoy guard, 

T nodded, 

“There |” he said. 

The sharp ring of a steel ramrod in a musket barrel. 

“ Loading—without orders—when not in uniform. We mist, 
rush down on them, We have six guns ready londed heéte: 
Must get together some more men. Where are all the men?” 

“A lot of them up on the wall there,” . 

“Why have they gone up thee? ‘To look dowh on the 
toad, I suppose. We must get up to them—sharp,” arid he’ 
walks quickly up to the nearest ramp, I with him. . 
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We see what has brought the men up here, a matter of 
considerable personal intevest, 

Above the green spread of trees that indicates the pdsition 
of the station rise up dark columns of smoke, irradiated by 
myriads of upward-rushing sparks, 

“That is your bungalow, De Gruyther.” 

i Ves.” 

‘That is mine.” 

“That big smoke?” 

That must be the Mess House,” 

“That is Sharpley’s ; there, near the church steeple.” 

Thus the men exclaim, 

“We must get uid of the sepoys below. They have begun 
to load. Which of you has guns?” Septimus calls out to 
them. 

“ I” 

“And” “And I” “And 1? 

“Where are they ?” 

“Down below.” 

“Come down with me; and I want three others to whom 
I can give guns.” 

Our band of ten is soon assembled. 

We move down toward the gateway, guns ready. We are 
nearing it. 

“They have gone,” calls out a voice from above. 

The guard had disappeaed—evaporated. The men had 
gone away by twos and threes acioss the fields, They were 
eager to get to the ‘Treasury where was heaped up the gold and 
the silver, wealth in its most concentrated and portable form, 

We shut the gate and breathe moie feely, 


CHAPTER XXXV 
WITHIN THE FORT 


“CO far so good,” said Septimus. “But if the mutineers 
aie after us they can get right up to the gate and burst 
or blow it open.” 

“We should fire on them from the top of the wall.” 

“No cover; come up and see.” 

We did so, There was no cover. The pmapel wall of the 
two flanking bastions, placed there specially for the defence of 
the gateway, of the short lengths of wall between them and the 
Gateway, was all ragged and broken, it had not been thought 
worth while to keep it in repair, the wall below being held 
quite sufficient for its present civil use without it. 

‘We must put up a breastwork,” I say, 

“And mount guns on the bastions, Let us find Baggs,” 

“Who is he?” 

“The Permanent Conductor. Lives in here.” 

We soon find him: a tall, powerfully-built. man, with a soft, 
easy bearing and addiess, the look and carriage of a gentleman, 
Talking of this lo Septimus aflerwaids he informs me that he 
is a man of good family, “ As you can judge by his real name, 
Isham Bagge: vulgarised into Baggs when he enlisted into 
the Company's army.” The fact is noted because of its great 
bearing on our fortunes. Owing to it My. Baggs liked his 
present solitary post, not desired of others because of that 
solitariness, and had becn in it for many years, sg gaining a 
knowledge of the contents of the Magazine, and establishing 4 
relationship with the people about, which proved of cssential 
service to us, : : 

Colonel Munro has not come in?” Septimus asks of him, 
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Colonel Munro was the officer who had charge of the Factory, 
of the Fort, 

“ No,” 

“And, by the way, why are you not at work to-day, the 
workmen not here? Because of the outbreak ?” 

“No; it is a Hindoo holiday.” 

“Well, as Munro is not here you must help us,” and he 
says what we have come for. 

"There are plenty of materials for the barricade, as, for 
instance, those rows of casks and wooden boxes, those stacks 
of cut timber, at the foot of the wall.” 

“Good,” says Septimus ; “and the wood will serve for 
cooking, too. Have not’ had my tea this morning,” 

“Oh, plenty of firewood and charcoal in here,” says Mr, 
Baggs. ‘As for the guns for the bastions, there are no 
heavy guns,” 

“But all those piles of shot and shell in the yard?” says 
Septimus. 

“The guns were sent away many years ago—at the time of 
the Punjab campaign. We have now some six-pounders and 
three-pounders only,” 

“Then we must mount the six-pounders: will do for close 
work.” 

. “For them there is no shot, This is no longer primarily an 
arsenal.” 

“We can cram them full of bolis, screws, nuts—won’t be 
nuts for the enemy, eh?” 

“We have plenty of musket bullets; if we put them into 
bags—the bags ready—would serve for shrapnel.” 

“Good! And now to set to work. J’ll send the fellows to 
syou if you will give them the materials.” 

Ves.” 

“Tl just tell my wife and the other ladies,” 

When we do so Mary Alexander remarks— 

“That seems easy work—pulting bullets into bags—we 
éojuld do qihat—we women. Leave the men free for the 
heavier work.” 

* Good, Miss Mary. Be off, you and Mrs, Jackson, and, 
taketwith you two or three others, Go to Mr. Baggs, the big 
maint walking along there.” 
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We are soon hard at work putting up the breastworks, It 
was lucky haying the material so close, at the very foot of 
the wall, And it lends itself to the work; we have only to 
pile the boxes and timber up; and some large bags filled 
with seeds we discover in a shed near answer admirably for 
the round of the bastions, serve inslead of sandbags. We 
get together all the grooms; they bring the material up 
while we pile it into place. We work with a will, The enemy 
may be on us any moment, We work with our coals off, 
Septimus with his shirt sleeves rolled up, so exhibiting a pair 
of brawny arms that do yeoman work, and astonish some of 
the weedy East Indians, though there aic big, strofig men 
among them too, We work with our eyes turned upon the 
road, looking not only for the enemy, but for fiend or 
relative not yet come in. A vehicle upon it; who are they? 
A horseman dashing furiously down it: who is he? Two 
children walking along it hand-in-hand: what tragedy does 
that import? A big cloud of dust: two of the big Magazine 
waggons: open wide the gate: furniture belonging to Colonel 
Munro, He lived in a house between the station and the Fort, 
Phew! How hot the carly morning sun! 

We have got the job done. The guns have been placed in 
the bastions, with their loading rods and sponging rods and 
ammunition complete. Also, within the bastions, and along 
the lengths of wall betwecn them and the gateway, are arranged 
rows of ready-loaded muskets, a suggestion due to Septimus, 

“Now I feel better,” says he, throwing on again his black 
alpaca blouse, ‘ Phew!” he was streaming with perspiration, 
as were we all. “ Now for breakfast.” 

Tt was being got ready. The wonderful servants had with 
the help of some clods of earth prepared a kitchen in, an 
angle of the wall, got the cooking-pots and the materials for 
breakfagt out of the catl. 

“But we must get under shelter; it is too hot out hore for 
the children—and the flies | We'll go into this office, no work 
going on to-day,” 

Mr, Baggs again. Certainly, we can go in there, 

“You'll give quarters to the other people too.” « 

"TJ think I had better wait until Colonel Munro comes in.” 

“You can assume that much responsibility, surely?” 
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"Yes; but Colonel Munro may disturb the arrangements 
made; il would be a trouble for the people to have to move 
when they had once setiled down. Though not so private it 
is quite as cool out there in the open sheds where they are 
now. And the Colonel should be in here soon, His servants 
say he has remained back to load a third waggon with his 
furniture,” 

Colonel Munto was notorious as a harsh-tempered, im- 
perious man, a contentious and cantankerous Scot, 

* Well, we'll go into the office. I don’t think Munro will 
turn us out,” 

We found in the office tables and chairs, and what was of 
far greater impa.tance, a punkah. Septimus played a great 
knife and fork always, he played a grand one now. We drank 
oceans of tea, 

“And now for a cheroot,” said Septimus, and we seltled 
ourselyes down to the crowning enjoyment. 

Septimus,” said his wife, 

“Not a word~—interrupting me in my Joosah (worship), my 
burning of incense,” 

“T was thinking that many of the people may not have 
brought any provisions in with them—the poor little 
children.” 

‘Good heavens! and hee have I been gobbling like a pig ; 
feeding myself and not thinking of my sheep. I'll go at once,” 

“ And Tl go with you,” I said. 

Mr. Baggs again, 

“They can manage for to-day,” he says. “I have been 
able to supply some of those who brought in nothing; they 
have supplied one another, But how about {o-morrow, if the 
enemy block us in hete, as I suppose they mean to? Why, 
counting the servants, we have about a hundred people in 
here now ; and there are all those horses, there is no grass for 
them in here. Even if we got over to-morrow we could not 
get over the day after.” 

“And I begged them to provision the place,” said 
Septimus, with a groan, “What is to be done now? We 
cannot getanything in from the station or the town.” 

"No ; but there is a village near here from which we could, 
and gve had better do so at once,” 
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“At once,” said Septimus, “Ihave my cat. I have money. 
But how to make sure that they will give il, allow it to be 
brought in?” 

“Pll go myself,” said Mr. Baggs. “I'll take your carl, and 
one of the waggons that has just come in with Colonel 
Munro's furniture.” 

“Take three or four fellows with you—-armed.” 

“Vl go,” I said, 

"J shall bo better by myself,” said Mi. Baggs, 

“No, no, we cannot let you go by youself, T’ll go with 
you and take my shikarec, plucky little fellow, and can handle 
@ gun—we've been together in many a tight plate, tiger 
shooting und elephant shooting—staunch to death he is,” said 
Septimus, 

“The safest thing is for me to go by myself,” persists Mr. 
Baggs. “They know me well in the village. Have dealt with 
them for years, helped them in Government business, doctored 
them.” 

* How much money will you want?” 

“Won't take any—safest not. Tell them to send a man 
back with me for payment. They know they can trust me,” 

Soon from the top of the wall we are watching Mr. Baggs, 
accompanied by a couple of his own servants, making his way 
with the two carls toward the village. 

And here it becomes necessary to place befoie the reader 
the salient points of our position. The outline of the Fort was 
of the simplest, a rectangle, of which one of the na.rower sides, 
the north one, rested on the rive. There was a circular 
bastion at each of the four corners, also in the middle of each 
of the four sides, except the south one, in the middle of which 
was the gateway, wilh its two flanking bastions, In front of 
the west face, which looked towaid the station, lay a barren 
plain, affording no cover; in front of the south face, and so of 
the gateway, the cultivation begins, and there js more cover ; 
while before the east face, and so giving theie the most cover, 
extends the rich cultivation, the fields and gioves and gardens 
of the village referred to above, which lay off the south-east 
corner bastion, about three-quarters of a mile from it, and was 
named Kotra, The reader might draw a plan. Looking out 
from where we are standing, on the top of the south wall, by 
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the side of the gateway, we see on the open plain in front of 
us a point—marked by a well, some trees, and a garden—from 
which a road runs, westward, to the station; another, almost 
in a line with it, enstward,-to Kotra; and a third, almost 
at right angles to the other two, northward, in a dead straight 
line, to the gateway. A straggling carl-track conducts from the 
gateway to the village. Along this last moves Mr. Baggs wilh 
the carts. He has disappeared among the trees surrounding 
the village. : : 

A glowing hour goes by, A sudden cry—~'' The sepoys are 
coming!” like an echo it is repeated in the open space below, 
produce’ a tesrible commotion there. Women and children 
come rushing to the foot of the wall, shrieking and calling out 
to their husbands and fathers and brothers above, We get 
Mary Alexander and some of the other Indies to quiet them 
and lead them away, We men seize our arms. ‘The two guns, 
one in each of the bastions flanking the gateway, are manned ; 
they had been loaded already. On the length of road from 
the station to the trifurcation, indicated above, a moving 
cloud of dust. Now we can distinguish, A body of Cavalry ; 
no Infantry, no Guns; neither with it, nor following: it, Weare 
not ta be attacked just yet, But the force has come out 
because of us. What does it mean to do? Is it going on to 
the village? Mr. Baggs has not come back yet. 

“They must be making for Kotra, and Baggs in there still,” 
cries Septimus ; 3 “we must send and warn him.” 

“ He is just coming out of the village,” cries a man. 

The troopers have reached the tiifurcation. Half of them 
halt there; the rest move on toward the village, A moment 
of fierce excitement. Will they cut off the carts? Obviously 
the half force has been left at the trifurcalion to watch the 
gate. Our eyes kept glancing from the carts, slowly moving 
on, to this force standing still, How great the effect upon the 
nerves of that slow motion and that standing still] We watch 
the body of horsemen as we should watch the landslip, the 
avalanche, impending over house and home. We look for the 
slightest "sign of movement, They continue to ‘stand still, 
The carts axe nearing the gate. No sign of movement. It 
maybe that the intervening trees are so disposed that they do 
not see the carts; it may be that seeing them they (hink they 
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ave ordinary village carts about their everyday work, A move- 
ment. They are dismounting. ‘“ Dismounting to gel a drink 
of water,” says someone, “They are dismounting to remain, 
They are off-saddiing,” says Septimus. Our two carts have 
passed in, aus Deo. 

The contents are unloaded on to the masonry floor of a, 
large store-room, We survey with delight the heaps of wheat 
and barley and rice and lentils, 

Well done, Baggs; you have risked your life for us,” said 
Septimus, ‘A near thing that.” 

“Tt will last us two days, not more,” said Conductor Baggs. 
“There was no more left in the village; bus I offered the 
grain dealers double prices if they would getssome more from 
the town, or elsewhere, arid send it in.” 

“The NuwaAb’s troopers may prevent it coming in,” 

“The double prices will tempt the dealers to do their best 
to get it in, probably in the night-time.” 

With the carts came in two men whose coming was to be of 
great concern to myself, personally. ‘The first was my bearer, 
Bhola Ram, who had followed in my footsteps and had 
arrived in the station this morning, The other was a servant 
of Colonel Munro’s. He brought the news of the murder of 
his master ; in his own house: the remaining to send off that 
other cartload of furniture had cost him his life. So now the 
question arose, “Who was to be in charge of the Fort?” 
The senior officer with us was Major Hardy, who had been 
second in command of the regiment; but he had been 
brought in dangerously wounded, could not assume it. Of 
the other senior officers of the regiment two had gone away 
in the exodus, two had been killed: the subalterns who had 
escaped into the Fort were all of very nearly my own standing, 
but all junior to me, as was also Licutenant Smithson, who 
had been assistant to Colonel Munro, Major Winterfield, the 
Commissariat officer, had been killed in attempting to reach 
the Fort, Thus it came about that the command, such it was, 
devolved on me, But the foremost man in the defence waa 
Septimus, our strong man, our paladin, foremost in all 
arrangements as in the fight, our best shot. Good service was 
rendered also by a great “pal” of his, Mr.” Carwithen, an 
indigo planter, whose co-operation was of special value, as 
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most of the men were civilians, men who 1ather resented 
military control, 

We determined to send all the servants and horses out of 
the Fort at once, A great many of the servants were desirous 
of leaving themselves: men wished to get back to wife and 
children, women to husband and children, both to get back to 
the homes where they had left their goods and chattels. We 
wished to have as few mouths to feed as possible. We did 
not wish to retain in the place so many able-bodied men who 
might possibly prove treacherous. We met with a good deal 
of opposition and grumbling, not of the servants, but of the 
masters and mistresses, Each one thought that his or her 
own servants might be allowed to remain. We had resolved 
to have a central kitchen, so we kept in three or four men for 
this: some of the women servants were allowed to remain in 
special cases: beyond this we catried out, in spite of all 
remonstrance, the one law, that all the others must go. I kept 
in my bearer and Septimus’ shikaree to serve as scouts, to 
bring us in information from without; and the shikaree was 
a good shot, There was much lamentation about sending 
out the horses, many of which were very valuable, Septimus 
ordered his to be conveyed to Akbarabad, which they duly 
were; another instance, among many, of the fidelity of the 
native seivants at that time. 

And so the evening came. We men were lucky, We had 
been occupied. But it had been a terrible day for the poor 
women and children, thrust out from comfortable homes, the 
comforts of which weie necessaries to them at this terrible 
time of the year; delicate women and girls thrust out from 
the priyacy and sanctity of their homes. The Fort was a 
furnace, The flies were in myriads, To bodily suffering was 
added mental; fear for the future, sorrow for the past, From 
affluence, ease, security, they had passed to destitution, dis- 
comfort, physical suffering, to danger of death and worse, 
Here were sorrowing women to whom the whole aspect of the 
world hag been changed at a stroke, women deprived, since 
this morning, of husband and of home. 

In the evening Bhola Ram told me of how he had followed 
me, of what a terrible commotion there had been in the 
fortress of Hodul when our escape from it had become 
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known : the fury of the Nuwfb Ali Karim: then the sudden, 
mysterious silence, the curtain, that fell upon the affair, 

He told me why the two mutinous regiments, the forces of 
the Nuw4b, the mob, the released jail-birds, the hereditary 
marauders, had not rushed out after us, They were all 
concentrated round the Treasury: at a doadlock there. The 
Nuwéb claimed its contents as local ruler; the sepoys ns prise 
money; the freebooters by the law of take who can; they 
would be content with a share, each of the otheis wanted the 
whole, 

Night fell, At first it brought no alleviation of the sufferings 
from the heat, for the heavy buildings within the Fert were 
pouring forth the warmth they had accumulated during the 
long hours of the day. It gave relief from the flics, But it 
brought forth the woist murdeiers of rest, the mosquitoes. 
They came up from the river in swarms. They fell on us 
madly, attracted by our warmer blood under a thinner skin; 
that attractive combination was presented best hy the poor 
childten, whose wailing and crying was to be heard the, whole 
night through, 

Xt was in my ears during most part of the night. I would 
not lie down during the dark hours of the night, We had 
senitiies on the wall, we had established a watch; but I could 
not. The weight of my responsibility lay heavy upon me, I 
kept awake and vigilant, was kept awake and vigilant, until 
the early summer dawn was near at hand. Then I threw 
myself down on the top of the wall and slept, 
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DID not sleep for long. Things around were barely visible 
when I awoke. What is that moving towards us upon 

the tiack from the adjoining village? Not carts, there is no 
sound of wheels, A dim column of something moving 
sinuously along. We arouse the men. We stand to arms, 
We strain our eyes,“ Brinjara bullocks!” cries someone, It 
was as if in a similar situation in Spain a man had cried out 
“Muleteers!” The Brinjaias were the great giain-carriers of 
India in the old days; often transported it on their pack- 
bullocks over thousands of miles, They were the great food 
suppliers to armies in the field; played a prominent part in 
our own earlier campaigns, Open wide the gate. The ghostly 
train passes in. I have the bullocks unloaded and the men 
paid, the double price, I have now command of the treasure 
chest of the Factory, in which there was a considerable sum of 
money, The Brinjaras and their bullocks disappear: silently 
steal away, Tt was a thing well managed. And owing to 
Mr, Baggs’ thoughtfulness, and his personal relations with the 
dealers, one of the bullocks had come in with a load of 
miscellaneous supplies from the “Europe Shop” of old 
Eduljee, the fire-worshipper; among them a large packet of 
the important article, tea, How we always looked forward to 
a draught of the divine, refreshing beverage, after the hot, 
restless, wakeful night! 

req suppose you have some big cauldron in which we could 
boil thé water?” Septimus asks of Mr. Baggs this morning, 

“Plenty” 

“Then we'll have the tea for all made straight in that, 
picnic fashion, ‘There are things to drink it outof?” 
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“ Plenty of tin pots.” 

« Rather hot to the lips, but they'll do.” 

“There are plenty of gallipots.” 

“ Better.” 

"Yl take charge of the commissatiat, Jack,” he goes on to 
say to me. “J’ll go and get the tea ready, and get some of 
the ladies to distribute the tin pots and the gallipots.” 

He bustles away. 

There was a well of sweet water in the Fort. Its high, hand- 
some masonry platform stood conspicuous at one end of the 
open space behind the gateway. ‘There was plenty of firewood, 

Most of the men are now gathered about the wéll, washing 
their hands and faces, drawing the watersto take it to their 
families—there were plenty of buckets in the place—“buckets 
wood” and “buckets zinc,” as they are entered on Magazine 
books, Hark! What is that? Listen! Do you hear it? 
Yes, Faint and distant, but still clear, Now clearer. A 
familia sound, a well-known air. The sound of fifes and 
drums, the jaunty strain of “ Hieland Laddie.” “The march 
of our late regiment, you know,” said Tom Jackson, who stood 
near me; “ the sepoys arc coming out against us.” 

We hurty to the top of the wall. I find Mr, Baggs standing 
there with a telescope in his hand. I ask him for it, 

“Keep it, sir,” he says; “there are plenty in the store- 
room below,” 

My hearing was naturally very sharp, had been made 
sharper by the listening for the movements of animals in 
the jungle. I knew before I looked that now a full force 
was coming out against us: I had distinguished the clatter 
of hoofs, the ramble of guns, the amp of infantry, Through 
the telescope I see that there are only two guns, ‘The attack- 
ing, or investing, force has just emerged from the avenue of 
trees which marks the boundary of the station; beyond that 
the rest of the road up to the trifureation, that memorable 
point, as well as the road from that point to the gafoway, lies 
below us open and bare, un-tree-shaded ; but the third road, 
leading from there to the village, has large umbrageous trees 
by its side, which serve to conceal any movement along it 
from our view. 7 

The news of the approach of the enemy has spread among 
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the fugitives and produced a great commotion. There is a 
great rushing about, and screaming and shouting, As on the 
day before, women and children rush to the foot of the wall 
screaming out to husbands, fathers, brothers, sons. I go 
dawn to stop this, It is demoralising to the men. I am 
helped by Septimus; but we could not have managed it~ 
some of the women seemed quite frenzied, they belonged to 
a race and class given to violent display of emotion—but for 
the aid of some of our ladies, Mary Alexander and others, 
who, disciplined to control and not display emotion, moved 
about calm, quiet, self-possessed ; they ‘soothed the mothers, 
todk the childret by tho hand and led them away. 

"Oh, the enenty is at hand! He is coming to kill ust 
Now the blood will flow!” 

It was not a woman who called out thus, It was a man—a 
big stout man, a man of middle age, not an old man or a boy, 
He was seated on the ground with his back against a wall, 
shivering and shaking, 

“What is the matter?” I said, as Septimus and I came up 
to him. “What are you doing down here? You ought to 
be up above there, on the top of the wall,” 

“J—I—I have got the ague,” he said from between his 
chattering teeth. His eyes seemed staring out of his head. 

“Then go inside and lie down and cover yourself up.” 

“T-—I—will.” 

“And keep your mouth shut, and do not shout out as you 
were doing just now. Mind that.” 

“Looks as strong as a horse,” I said; as Septimus and I 
walked away. “Saw him run down from the wall just now, 
Thought he was coming to fetch something, The ague fit 
must have come on very suddenly,” 

“Very!” said Septimus, dryly. “Immediately at sight of 
the enemy. My dear boy, no ague fit at all, Pure, un- 
adulterated funk.” 4 

“ No i] ” 

“T am,gorry to say, as the fellow is an Englishman, yes.” 

“Then I'll go back and kick the beast up, and make him 
return to the*top of the wall.” 

“Leave him. Would be of no use, Might disturb the 
others.” 
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"J remember now—it has been working in my brain—it is 
the fellow we saw yesterday on the road on a small pony,” 

“Tl bring the tea to the wall; it will set the men up. I 
suppose there is time ?” 

“Ves; they cannot move faster than the guns.” The guns 
were drawn by bullocks, 

The adverse force is slowly wending ils way forward as I 
regain the top of the wall, We had seen it very far off. 

Septimus and his shikaree appear catrying the tea in buckets, 
Mary Alexander and Alice Jackson and an East Indian girl 
carty the tin pots, slung, appropriately, on ramrods. We gulp 
down the tea. We hurry the women away What a high, 
brave look in Mary’s eyes! As she turns away she gives me 
a glance, unforgettable, unforgolten. 

The time has come, The enemy has reached the well, the 
trifurcation, where the troopers who had stationed themselves 
there the day before, and remained there duing the night, 
have already turned out, What his intent? This soon 
appears. The force halts, The two guns, they are nine- 
pounders, move down the straight road leading toward the 
gate, The teams halt, the guns are tanned round, put in 
position on either side of the road, pointing down it at the 
gateway, They intend to carry the place by assault; to pound 
the gate in. , 

Their form of attack made known, I have to make my 
disposition to meet it, The gate was a strong one; we 
strengthened it further with a backing of casks and wooden 
cases and balks of timber, and by rolling a heavy waggon up 
against it; these would serve, also, to hinder a rush through it 
in case it fell. About a hundred and twenty yards from the 
gateway the road crossed a natrow, but deep, drainage 
line by means of a culvert, The assaulting parly must 
cross this; it is from there that the final rush must be 
made, The enemy have chosen the direct, dangerous mode 
of attack because they think poorly of our means of defence, 
They know exactly the condition of things in the Fort, the 
want of ammunition for the guns, that the defénders are 
mostly civilians, a great many of them of a class on which, 
because of its clerkly employment and mixed nationality, the 
sepoys looked down with sovereign contempt. They would 
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attack with confidence. I meant them to approach in that con- 
fidence. Then I meant to concentrate our fire on them at the 
culvert. Not a shot was to be fired until they got there, The 
power of such a concentrated fue is great. The heavy, 
destructive, demoralising stroke of even one such discharge 
often determines the fate of a battle, Nelson won Trafalgar 
by one broadside, I meant to train the guns in both the 
bastions, those on cither side of the gateway, on the culvert, 
But I found that only the one in the right-hand bastion could 
be brought to bear on it. I changed my fist disposition of the 
men. We were thirty-one or thirty-two all told; six non-com- 
missioned ‘Officers, all trained artillerymen, splendid men, went 
to woik the gun; the remainder I had divided equally, men 
and boys, between the banicades on either side of the gateway, 
from it to the bastions, But now I place only men, those 
the ones I think likely to be the steadiest, on the right-hand 
side, where I take my own stand; on the other side I place 
all the lads, but I put Septimus and the shikaree with them to 
strengthen and steady them, 

The attack was to be made on us, not mob fashion, but in 
accordance with military rules ; we had against us men trained 
by ourselves, The two guns placed, the infantry is thrown out 
in open order on either side, with the exception of a small 
compact body which forms the actual storming, or assaulting, 
party, I presume, which takes its stand on the 10ad. Now it 
and the skirmishers advance, move on in silence for some 
distance; then a bugle sounds, and the two guns and the 
extended lines of infantry open fire: a sudden dull roar, the 
run of jets of flame along the lines on cither side, the sharp 
crackle of musketry. The ball has opened. 

In reading the account of our defence it will have to be 
borne in mind how different the old muskets were in quickness, 
yange, and precision of fire, to the modern rifle. To us the 
possession of a few first-class long-range sporting rifles gave 
a great advantage, 

Of the first two shots from the guns one had gone whistling 
over our heads, the other had struck the gate with a dull roar 
which must have carried terror into the hearts of the poor 
women below. The next two shots did not strike the gate, 
but each one came full, with heavy crash, agdinst the breast 
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work on aither side, knocking a large hole out of the one to 
the left, At the same time the bullets pattered against wall 
and breastwoik, went whistling overhead. The effect of this 
and the breach in the breastwoik on the lads behind that 
barrier was that four or five of them Ieaped up and fired down 
on the enemy, thus exposing themselves gicatly. And not 
only this but two of the grown men with me leaped up, as if 
by some uncontrollable impulse, and did the same. To with- 
hold fire needs great steadiness, “Down!” I roamed and 
shouted: “no firing without orders.” One of the two men 
who had leaped up sank down dead. The fire was close and 
heavy. ‘The round shot crash against the basrieis.” It is as if 
they were aimed ai them and not at the gate; that could not 
have been missed continually if aimed at. Looking at the 
assaulting party carefully through my glass, I see that many of 
the men carry bags—bags of powdei, of course. They mean to 
blow the gate open, not batter it in. They wish to destroy the 
cover afforded by the breastworks ; thei aim is at them, And 
the aim is good ; the Nuwéb’s artillerymen were men trained 
in our own service, Only two of the round shot had missed 
the aim, Some struck the breastwork just at the top, a most 
destiuctive shot, if not for the situctuie for the men behind, 
for it sent the splinters flying thick among them, wounding 
many; but most struck it full, with continually increasing 
damaging and destroying éffect. Now a long length of the 
breastwork to the left goes clattcring down the wall. The 
enemy shout. The culvert is close before thom. ‘The bugle 
sounds. The nearest skirmishers converge upon the culvert: 
they mass upon it with the storming pmty. ‘I'he moment has 
arrived, J give the signal to fire, 

I do so with an anxious heart, I do not know how steady 
my untried men may be in face of the bullets and round shot 
when they raise themselves above the piotecting level of the 
barrier, If our long-reserved fire does not tell, the rush of the 
attackeis may carry them on to the gale, to the shelter of the 
wall; to the laying ‘of the powder bags and the explosion. 
‘There was that danger in letting the cnemy get so near to his 
objective, ~ 

But it does tell, The blow falls well. The volley and the 
fire of the gun in the bastion rofl out simultaneously ; the 
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shower of bullets pours down full upon them, They stagger 
back from the culvert, leaving it covered with their dead and 
wounded, Conductor Baggs, whom I had placed in charge of 
the gun in the right-hand bastion, has reloaded his piece with 
incredible rapidity; the men behind the breastwork have 
dropped their empty muskets and seized the loaded ones 
standing ready to their hands; another dose of bullets among 
them ere they have recovered from their consternation and 
surprise, and though our fire was not so effective as before, the 
men not firing so steadily, they drop the powder bags, they 
break, they scatter, they run back. Our improvised grape un- 
thought of, they had not expected to be exposed to a fire such 
as this, The skirmishers maintain their ground for a while; 
but they, too, are soon running back, striving to get out of 
range as quickly as possible, for Septimus and his shikaree 
are making deadly play among them with their rifles, The 
attack has failed, Laus Deo. 

“The enemy has got in, Captain” (they call me Captain), 
cries a man, his voice thin and shrill from excitement, 

“Got in] What do you mean?” 

Into the Fort.” 

“Into the Fort!” I say, thinking the man had gone off his 
head. 

“Yes; into the bastion, there”; and he points along the 
wall toward the south-east corner bastion, the one off which 
lay the village, In it the flash of sword blades. 

“Come on!” J shout, as I rush along the wall toward it, 

Two of the enemy in it, holding the narrow entrance into it 
from this side with their drawn swords in their hands, How have 
they got in? They must have come up a ladder, I jump on 
to the step of the parapet wall, and look down over it, A rush 
of bullets by my ear. They come from behind the shelter of 
the walls of an old dismantled building below the bastion. I 
seeno ladder, It must be on the other side of the round, 
The men coming behind have passed by me, rushed on toward 
the opening leading into the bastion; the foremost of them, a 
young East Indian lad, brave and eager, has reached it; he is 
cut down, ‘Fhe two following him discharge their muskets, 
but hurriedly, ineffectually. They fall back. They have 
nothing but the empty muskets in their hands, There is a 
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block, The terreplein is not wide. ‘Those bebintd cannot use 
their muskets, A third man has appeated in the bastion. He 
has only a spear in his hand; but he may be followed by 
others with firearms, The two swordsmen are holding the 
opening to give time to their friends to come up, There is a 
recoil of our men, Those keen, flashing blades are new things. 
Before the opening lies the ghastly heap of young De Monte's 
body, the blood gushing from the fearful wound, flowing away 
a crimson stream, A critical situation, The recoil has made 
an opening for me, Drawing my sword (I had provided myself 
with a cavalry broadsword from the armouy—it was not in any 
way so beautiful a weapon as the tulwar which Tukht Singh had 
given me, and which I still possessed, but 2 could handle it 
better—the hilts of most tulwars are too small for our English 
hands), I rushed toward the opening and precipitated myself in 
through it. The men gave way before my sudden, headlong, un- 
expected assault, But they were brave fellows, there being here 
proof. They sprang forward against me. I ought to have fought 
a retreating fight, there being two to one; but I held my ground, 
for my great object was to keep the way behind me clear, 
‘They press me cloge, I am wounded in the left arm; a snick 
across it aboye the elbow—it would have been worse had I not 
made a sudden turn, The man has raiscd his sword for 
another cut, when it is sent whistling away inlo space, away 
over the edge of the bastion. The strong blow has come from 
the butt end of Septimus’ rifle, The disamed man runs back, 
His place is taken by the man with the spear. But now our 
men have begun to use their muskets, the shot flying un- 
comfortably near us two, Our oppononts bogin to retire to- 
ward the point of the parapet over which wo have seen the 
other man disappear. They do so slowly, making a good 
fight, The man with a sword makes a sudden dash at us to 
cover the retreat of his companion argned with the less effective 
weapon of the spear; then twirls round suddenly, bounds 
toward the parapet, a man as active on his legs as strong in 
the arm, over it and gone. Arrived at the same point, we see 
a ladder below. But it is empty, and the attacking patty is 
retreating across the fields to the village; their retirement 
expedited by our men sending shots after theth, before which 
several of them fall, 
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What had happened was this. So much had the military 
character of the old fortress become a thing of the past that a 
large timber godown had been built—for some reason of con- 
yenience—on the road leading’ from the Fort to the village, 
and quite close to the south-east corner bastion, in most un- 
military contiguity to it, This had been dismantled, unroofed, 
but the walls had been allowed to remain, and gee great 
shelter, The oppottunity thus afforded them had been seen 
by some men of the attacking force sent round through the 
village. ‘That this side attack was not a premeditated one— 
they had been so completely confident of the success of the 
attack on dhe gate—was proved by the use of the village 
ladder, which, luckily for us, proved not quite long enough. 

A flag of truce to remove their dead and wounded. Their 
force marches back to the town, leaving only watching detach- 
ments behind; one at the trifurcation, as before, one in the 
village. 

We have to attend to our own dead and wounded. Tor 
the later there was no medical aid. (Both the regimental 
doctor and the civil surgeon had been killed: their poor wives 
and children we1e now in the Voit.) But I found them having 
their wounds dressed by Mary Alexander. She had belonged 
to an ambulance class. She had got to help her a young Hast 
Indian girl, Those were the days when an exquisite sensi- 
bility—-the screaming at a mousc—was looked on as a 
feminine grace. The gitl belonged to an emotional class and 
race, 

"Oh my! Nocando! No can look at blood!” she had 
exclaimed, exhibiting the sensibility she deemed attractive 
and proper, when the wounded men had first come down, 
But the natural soon took the place of the artificial; she was 
really a brave, kindly girl: Mary’s example was before her: 
and she saw that the men approved more of Mary’s helpful 
quietness than of her sentimental flutter, In the succeeding 
days Mary found in Flora De Silva a most heroic and selé- 

“sacrificing helpmate in her work among the wounded, the 
sick, the sorrowful, the fearful, the despairing. 

Going down the ramp and approaching where Mary was at 
work, she gives me a glance which has taken its place among 
those never to be forgotten, 
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“I did not know you could do this,” I said, as I looked on 
admiring, 

“T attonded an ambulance class,” she said, 

“Tt is proving of great service here.” 

“T hope so, But you, too, are wounded,” she adds, as she 
Jooks quickly up. “ Your sleeve is all bloody.” 

“TJ have got a cut on the arm.” 

Tam her last patient. How delightful the look of anxious 
concern on her face as I bare my arm, haw joyous the tender, 
careful binding up! 

‘The wounded attended to, so unexpectedly, we have now to 
allend to the dead, Beside ihe Jad and the wan of whom 
mention has been made there was another man killed. We 
carried the three bodies down and laid them out in different 
parts of a long office-room. What terrible mourning over 
them there! The lad “the only son of his mother, and ahe 
a widow.” 

Life and death run very close together, more ai in 
war time. Those to their mourning, and we to our break- 
fast, 

The grown-up members of our small party—all of us who 
had come together had found accommodation in the office— 
took this as se.ved out from the central cooking placa 
Septimus could have supplemented it from the store of tinned 
and other provisions he had brought in, and he liked a good 
meal, But with regard to these provisions, and the wine he 
had brought in, he proclaimed a self-denying ordinance : they 
were to be held as hospital stores, for the exclusive usc of the 
sick and the ailing. We had proclaimed the ordinance for 
the men of our party only, but our ladies insisted on joining 
in it, It was only our children who were allowed to have 
a prior claim. Thus Septimus alone had command of the 
precious article milk, from the fortunate circumstance of 
having brought in his flock of goals with him. Tho frst 
claim on this was that of our two children: after that it all 
went to the other children. Septimus could cook a good 
dinner as well as eat one, I had often had proof*of his 
culinary skill when we had been out in camp together. It 
was displayed now in the cooking of little dishes for the sick 
and wounded: the bending over a fire ona day such as this 
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was no pleasant task: he ministered as devotedly to their 
physical as he did to their spiritual needs. 

Septimus played as good a knife and fork at the present 
meal as at the better one of the day before, He was very 
hilarious and jubilant, 

“We have fought a good fight,” he said. ‘ We have given 
them a slap in the face, They won't be in such a hurry to 
come at us again, They thought to have a walk over. And 
Delhi must have fallen ere this.” 

That was the abiding, sustaining hope. 

“Oh, Father Septy,” said the little girl, “there is a hole in 
your hal” 

‘Two holes—one on this side and one on that; see, Mrs, 
Pigott,” said Philip, bringing up the article and showing it to 
her, 

"Oh, Septimus!” said Edith, as she went deadly white, 

"Tut! Nothing!” said Septimus. ‘Quite at the top, 
No more danger than if I had been standing in my church 
and a shot had gone through the steeple.” 

The comparison was not a bad one, for the hat in question 
very closely resembled a hat of the steeple-crowned order of 
the Puritan times, 

“The hat should be high in the crown, to keep the sun off 
the top of the head, and have a sloping brim to shade the 
temples,” Septimus had said, and so he had a sofzh (pith) 
hat built on those lines, the result being a thing like an 
extinguisher, under which, and mounted on his shooting 
pony, he looked like Sancho Panza in the headgear of Sir 
Hudibras. 

“Now would you children like a game?” 

“Yes ; we'll play the game of horse and elephant like as at 
home,” said the little girl. 

Come along then, Jack,” he said to me, and he knelt 
down. Of course I was the horse, Septimus the elephant ; 
and Maud hoisted Elsie on to his back, and Mary hoisted 
Philip on to mine, and held them there; and we perambulated 
the rom, and I neighed and kicked, and Septimus, as he 
shuffled aJong with true elephantine shuffle, squealed and 
trumpeted so that it made us all laugh; and Mary cried 
“Gee up!” and “Wo ho!” while Maud cried “ Myl!” and 
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“Duth!” in the elephant language, and the children shouted 
with delight. 

“And now I must be off to see some of the poor sick 
people,” said Septimus. 

Poor sick people indeed, ill of cruel and agonising diseases, 
in here, where there was nothing to alleviate or relieve, every- 
thing to aggravate them, hard lying, unsuitable food, terrible 
heat, swarms of flics, Jast, not least, want of privacy. He 
attended, as I have said, to their physical as to their spiritual 
needs, He prayed with them, he comforted, and cheered, and 
soothed, and sustained them. A laughing man and a praying 
man, sincerely pious and an inveteiate joker, both ‘sides of 
his natue were used to help the people in their afflictions, 
He could speak very tenderly as he could laugh very loudly, 
He strove to make them comfortable, and he extracted fun 
out of all his various expedients—military articles were put to 
strange civil uses. He tried to supply the great, the terrible 
want, at this season of the year, when they aie needed to 
procure sleep at night, not only by mitigating the heat but 
keeping off the mosquitoes, of punkahs: he swung all sorts 
of substitutes for them, He put up curtains, He arranged 
bathing places, He took away the bales of cloth, of which 
there was a large stoie, and had them converted into sheets 
and towels, He made little drinks.and dishes, Ile brought 
the hot tea for which there was so constant a craving (in all 
this much helped by Mary Alexander) to those who could 
not go for it themselves, Now you saw him in a shed, seated 
on o tub turned upside down, fanning a sleeping sick child, 
procuring for it the sleep it could not have had otherwise, 
keeping his position for great lengths of time, he a man to 
impatient, Now in the midst of the blazing sunshine, in 
which his steeple-crowned hat, which bore a resemblance, 
likewise, Lo the famous headgear of Robinson Crusoe, proved 
of essential service, you saw him moving continually across 
the open space from the well, a full bticket of water in either 
strong hand. Constant in help. 

I hurried away to make arrangements for the “entered 
bastion, now proved a weak point in our defence. The 
dismantled godown so close below it was a standing menace, 
a standing danger. It stood in villainous contiguity, I should 
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have liked to have gone out and tried to blow down some of 
the walls. But it was too dangeious, The enemy had left a 
large watch party in a grove without the village, The only 
thing to be done was to pul up a breastwork round the 
bastion and along the wall on cither sido, as we had done 
near the gateway. Finding that the gun in this bastion did 
not bear on the villainous 1uins, I had a gun placed in the 
bastion in the middle of the east wall. That did, 

Another labouious piece of manual labour that we had to 
undertake on that hot flaming afternoon was the digging of a 
pil for the dead We dug it in the little cemetery, the yard 
of the dead, .which had been established when oui troops 
gauisoned the place, How dieary it looked, a small squae 
inclosure with high buick walls, like a prison yard. We were 
tO make a great addition to the small company of Christian 
folk that had lain there by themselves fos the past half-century, 
We buried them all togethci—the lad and the two men killed, 
a boy that had died—at sunset, Septimus reading the Burial 
Service over them, “these our brothers,” in his full canon- 
icals, which his servant had brought in, 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
THE SECOND ATTACK 


IE darkness hung heavy in the wésl, int the east was 
only just beginning to give way to the fast faint glimmer 
‘of dawn when I am awakened by the man on guard. A 
movement upon the 10ad leading out from the station, I 
listen. There are the sounds of the morning before, the 
commingled clatter of horses’ hoofs, the tramp of many feet, 
the rumble of gun wheels, They are coming out against us 
again, We pass the word round and stand to our arms, 
Slowly they move eastward, and fast westward moves the 
light driving back the darkness, The long array stands out 
clear when it has reached the head of the road leading to the 
gateway, to the trifyication, the halting-point of the day before, 
The present force does not halt there; it passes on; on by the 
well, the trees; on along the road leading to the adjacent village, 
to Kotra. It will be as I had foueseen, as, in fact, was obvious, 
They will attack from the vantage-point of the dismantled 
godown, We hurty to that south-east corner bastion. I place 
Mr, Baggs, who had worked his gun so well on the preceding 
day, in charge of the gun mounted on the bastion in the middle 
of the east front-—-the “ mid-east” bastion we called it 
The fist movement of the enemy is the placing of their 
two guns by the side of a grove facing that mid-east bastion, 
With them they open fire on the breastwork round the south- 
east corner bastion and along the walls near, which we had 
put up the day before, “I think we can touch up thoso 
fellows at the guns,” says Septimus, and he and the others 
with rifles open fire on them, and effectively, for the guns 
are withdrawn, But their roar is heard again not long after. 
They have been taken inside the grove, and openings having 
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been cut in the earthen bank surrounding it to serve as 
embrasures, they renew their work from there, the grove forms 
a safe, shady battery. We fire on it from our guns, but our 
improvised grape is of no service at that distance, 

The second movement is the advance of a large body of 
infantry from the village towards the dismantled godown, 
When they get within range a portion of them halt and take 
position behind what shelter they can find: the rest run on 
quickly in open order: among them are men who carry 
ladders, planks, bundles of brushwood, and such-like material ; 
we fire on these: a ladder drops; it is picked up and carried 
on again; the advance is covered by a heavy fire from those 
behind; the advance paity has reached the dismantled 
godown, crowded into it; Baggs rattles the grape from his 
gun in among the walls, but with the material they have 
brought they have soon filled up the openings in the walls 
looking our way, established themselves securely; then we 
are exposed to a fire from the men under cover so close 
below us as well as fiom those extended across the fields, 
There is now a continued rattle of musketry, broken at 
intervals by the boom of the guns, short intervals, for the 
guns are served as quickly as accurately, Now and then in 
the midst of the whizz of the bullets comes the harsh hum 
of a nine-pounder shot rushing close overhead. But mostly 
the heavy shot strike the breaslwork, rending it, shaking it, 
bringing down lengths of it, We rush forward between the 
shots from the guns to repair the damage. But the bullets 
fly thick. There is death in the air. We have several men 
wounded, two killed. We cannot afford such loss, We must 
reserye ourselves for the third movement, It is perfectly 
obvious what that will be. An attempt to escalade. I dis- 
tribute the men along the south and east walls so as to cover 
the full round of the corner bastion. It comes, that third 
movement, <A greater hail of musketry even than before, a 
shout, and a storming party rushes out of the ruined godown 
with two ladders, They are planted. They are covered with 
men ascending. But we have many men here, like Septimus, 
accustomed to big-game shooting, cool, steady, deadly shots, 
otherwise they would not have ventured against tiger and wild 
elephant on foot, The men begin to drop from the ladders, 
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hang from them, lie across the rungs impeding the way, 
begin to jump off them, not liking the situation, And Baggs 
has got his gun to sweep across the space between the godown 
and the bastion which the assaulters had to traverse, on which 
they had to take their stand, The force of the assault is 
broken, , We have stemmed the first rush, And in that first 
rush lies the great danger. It had carried the foremost three or 
four men of one party right up one of the ladders, right into 
the bastion. But some of our men had sprung forward, met 
them there, disposed of them, shot them down, hurled them 
back. ‘There is now a pause, a hesitancy. I look for the 
recoil, But they throw out a body of infantry in front of the 
grove in which the guns are, and these and one of the guns 
open a heavy fire on Baggs’ bastion: the men in the ficlds 
below us and in the godown open a fiercer fire upon us: the 
‘other gun is loaded and fired as quickly as may be: and from 
the godown rushes out a body of green-turbaned swordsmen,, 
Ghazees, those fierce fanatics whose reckless valour has often 
put a severe strain on the steadiness of our own very best 
troops. They rush across the intervening space, They swarm 
up one of the ladders, We pour our fire upon them and 
many drop. But they are reckless of death, They gain the 
foot of the ladder: they swarm up. They reach the top of 
the ladder—brave men. But beyond that they do not get, 
Some of our marksmen keep their eye on that point, reserve 
their fire for it: the moment a man shows clear there he 
drops :;, man after man drops, dead or wounded. Tiven that 
fierce ardour droops in face of this hopelessness. That wave, 
too, has spent its onward force, and, as with the wave on the 
seashore, now comes the backward surge, Some of our men, 
among them Septimus the strong-armed, rush forward and 
hurl the two ladders down, They are carried away, ‘The 
attack has failed. 

Again, as on the day before, is shown the white flag of truce 
and they carry away their dead and wounded, But not as on 
the day before does the attacking force return to the glation. 
Tt remains. The infantry thrown out in the ficlds retires to 
the village. The two guns remain in the grove, the dismantled 
godown continues to be held. ‘Why was it ever allowed to 
be built so close to the walls of a fort?” one might pave asked 
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angrily, had not onc known that the Fort had become a factory, 
and that an outbreak such as this had never been anticipated, 
Only their dead and wounded are sent back to the station, 
and on the road leading out from it, 2 couple of hours later, 
we see the line of carts and camels that aie biinging out the 
baggage of the now investing force. 

"They have come to remain,” says Septimus. “We shall 
have to kcep our eyes open to-night.” 

We carry down our dead, three again, as on the preceding 
day. The wounded have been attended to, as on il, by Mary 
Alexandei and Flora De Silva, the Hast Indian girl, now calm, 
quiet, efficient, 

We empty our many tin pots, or gallipots, of hot tea—oh, 
the refteshment of it!—we munch the leathery unleavened 
cakes of the day before. Then we have a smoke, that strong, 
desire with most men, so that it is a man’s saying that his 
pipe is meat and drink and lodging to him, especially in 
arduous circumstances, a desire which most of us would have 
been unable to gratify here but for the self-sacrificing benefi- 
cence of Scptimus. He was famous for his cheroots and 
cigars. He was wont to say that ho rated a good cigar higher 
than a good glass of wine, He had brought in a box full, 
But with regud to them, too, he established a self-denying 
ordinance, shared them with those who were not similarly well 
provided. Then we set to work to i¢cpair and i1enew our 
demolished breastworks, using various devices for the shelter- 
ing of the men engaged in the work. For some while the 
guns in the grove opened fire on us, we, in roturn, sending 
rifle bullets in through the embrasures; then they ceased 
firing, most probably in order to husband their ammunition. 
More troublesome was the musket fie from the dismantled 
godown. But we discovered that we could enfilade the 
building from the distant south-west corner bastion, from 
which we could injure them with our rifle fire while their 
return smooth-bore fire was ineffective, We could also fire 
down jnto the godown from the top of the gateway, which was 
of the lofty, demivaulted, Mahomedan type, having across its 
top a gallary of the usual sort, a series of small cupolas resting 
‘on slender sandstone columns, in which our marksmen could 
find cover, a cover they soon improved, With our superior 
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weapons dnd marksmanship the occupants of the godowh 
found this flank fire so dangerous and disturbing that besides 
the barrier of biushwood they soon began to throw up an 
earthen bank, which they continued to raise higher and higher 
all through ‘the day. 

We had our task, and so had the women and girls below. 
The Brinjaras had brought in corn, not flour. This had to be 
ground, We had two hand-mills belonging to Mr. Baggs’ 
servants. [And so all through the afternoon the two women, 
or two girls, were to be seen grinding at one mill, All through 
the afternoon was to be heard the harsh ghurr of the stones, 
for the flour now formed the main part of our sustenance, and 
there were! many mouths to feed. The prophet noted the 
absence of {hat sound as the great mark of dcesolation— 
“ Moreover I will take from them the voice of mirth, and the 
voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom, and the voice 
of the bride, the sound of the millstones, and the light of the 
candle” (Jer. xxv. 10), but it was no sound of cheerfulness to 
us, it was to us a convict task, a prison and not a home task. 

In the evening we buried our killed—we had suffered a 
large loss i, in proportion to our numbeis, 

We expected a wakeful night. There was a disturbance un- 
looked for. 

On the bank of the river, just aboye the Fort, made there 
to be near it, was a ghan?, or landing-place, A cart-track ran 
up from this by our west face, along the fosse. At a place 
where the road ran very near the ditch a great quantity of 
bamboos, saplings, and brushwood had been stacked between 
it and the edge of the moat. They had been brought down 
by boat from the forests high up the river; deposited here 
awaiting removal inland. A little after dak the sentry on 
that west wall sent me word that he heard a movement among 
the stacks, The being attacked from different points was our 
great danger. I hurried to the spot. There was no doubt 
about the matter. There were men among the stacks, 
“What is to be done?” I asked of Septimus and Mr, 
Carwithen who were with me. “We cannot allow them to 
remain there, lodged so close below us,” 

“We must place a strong guard on the “wall,” said 
Carwithen, 
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“Burn them out, smoke them out,” said Septimus. “Set 
fire to the stacks.” 

“But how? We might send a man cieeping along, the 
ditch, but it would be very risky, and not certain,” 

“Chuck down something from here, we have plenty of 
materials, flax, tow, empty tar-barrels,” says Septimus. 

We quickly bring from the store-rooms a large quantity of flax 
and tow and cloth torn into strips, and tying these into large 
mops and sprinkling them with oil and turpentine set fire to 
them, and taking them up on the points of lances heave them 
over, as haycocks are flung up on to the top of a waggon, 
We fling‘over four or five of them at once, together, but these 
fall short, or falling near the stacks or on them are soon 
beaten out, Our further attempts become dangerous, The 
flaming bundles produce a cresset-like glare and the men 
adyancing to the edge of the wall to fling them over are shot 
at. The muskets flash in the darkness, our men fire down at 
the flashes, The sound of this firing, in the night-time, re- 
sounds terrifyingly through the Fort. Many of the flaming 
bundles fall on the stacks of saplings, but that does not avail, 
the saplings are green. But at last two of them fall close 
together right into the middle of an enormous stack of light 
brushwood. ‘The long, fierce sunshine has dried it to tinder. 
It catches, it takes, it flares up. That is enough. A fierce 
blaze, a crackle, a 1oar. The flame heap dries everything 
around it, The fire spreads fast, and faster ; increasingly fast, 
The men run out from among the burning stacks, dash across 
the margin of the glare, away into the darkness. One or two 
of our men discharge their pieces al them, but I stop that: 
it was too dangerous for them, The stacks of brushwood built 
up the loftier, but also the more tiansient, pillars of flame, 
(Pillars of flame that cast their radiance along long lengths of 
wall, far out on the level plain, “They will be able to see 
them from across the river,” said a man.) The stacks of 
saplings and bamboos continued to burn, to roar and crackle, 
almost the whole night through, 


CHAPTER XXRVIT 
A SAD DAY 


FI next was a day of sain and death, though the enemy 
lay so strangely quiet, Poor Maja: Ilardy,. he wha 
would have been in command of the Trott but Tor his prostra- 
tion, died, I went to see him, Mary was with him. She had 
made the care of the poor, lonely gentleman her special charge. 
“T am going fast,” he said, and some! tears of weakness, 
natural selfpity—it had come, the parting with dear life, the 
end of it all—ran down his yellow cheeks, Mary bent down 
and wiped them gently away. 

s Would you like to send any message to those at home—in 
England?” Isaid. 

“Lost sight of them—they of me—long ago, Never been 
back since I came out, The regiment has been my home— 
now it is broken up,” and he turned his face to the wall, 

He died about midday. Septimus was with him when he 


ied. 

The other (adult) death was a strange one, It was that of 
the big strong man who was a coward, ‘To take the morning 
air he used to place his chair, not in the open space in front 
of his quarteis, where the children played about, but in the 
safe security of the inclosed yard behind, To-day he was 
killed there sitting in his chair; struck on the head by a 
bullet, The yard was not a large one; the bullet must have 
come straight down from the sky, probably from a musket 
discharged, accidentally, straight up into the air; or it may 
have been discharged from a position high up, the top of 
a tree, and glanced down from the corner of one of the 
buildings. At all events it was a single, stray, accidental 
shot, And so the coward was killed in his place Of shame- 
ful concealment while brave men escaped In their places of 
honourable exposure, So may it be, 
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A day of woe and suffering. Owing to some access of 
energy in the sun the heat was greater than ever. ‘The inside 
of the Tort was as a vast reverberating furnace, One evil of 
that climate—a climate that has taken the mairow out of the 
bones of every successive race that has come into it from more 
bracing regions—is the long periods of dead stillness in the air, 
The air hangs immovable, unchanged, for weeks over town 
and village, impregnated, surcharged with evil exhalations— 
oh, the foul suffocation of it! Within the walls here the air 
was dead still, and how impure! There were bad diseases 
tainting it, And with reference to another and greater cause 
of defilement,*suffice it to say in one sentence that where 
many are gathered together—as in a camp on a campaign—it 
is impossible to make regulations and arrangements that will 
prevent things offensive to all the senses; that-the unavoidable 
outrages to decency and modesty were not among the least of 
the evils tor be borne at that terrible time. The polluted air 
aggravated the diseases—spread some, induced others. The 
stifling heat and the swarms of flies—well was the plague 
of them numbered with the rivers of blood and the slaying 
of the firstborn—added to their tortures, Sad sights and 
sounds, woeful sights and sounds, loathsome sights and 
sounds, Poor children with horrid sores, Flies hanging in 
clusters in their eyes, About us, loud or low, the sounds of 
suffering and grief: the wail of sorrow, the moan of pain, The 
agonised faces, the passionate weeping. Women and children 
mourning for the recent dead. Painful, sickening sights con- 
nected with disease. Oh, for the love that overcame the 
loathing! The sad, humbling incidents of the sick-chamber 
without its privacy. Alas, for poor humanity { 

On the poor women a double burthen: that of their own 
bodily sufferings and those‘ of their poor children, sufferings 
which they could not assuage. 

What bodily sufferings! what tearings of the heart! what 
memories! what apprehensions | 

When the enemy had come out against us first there had 
been gloom and dread, but these had been dissipated on their 
retirement; foiled ; there had been a reaction of relief, of joy, 
of hopefulness, But now he was lodged within arm’s length of 
us, Not now the rebound, the relief, the delight of release 
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from strain, but the strain continuous. On us men the strain 
of an unceasing vigilance ; on the women of an unceasing fear. 
Terror never folded its dark wings for them. ‘There was an 
ever-gnawing dread; fear ever tearing at their hearls; a 
horrible dread for themselves and their children, their little 
children and their grown-up sons and daughters ; a continued 
agony of apprehension, And there were many that gave suck, 
and many that were heavy with child. 

What a long day, and how crowded with evil! ‘The night 
brought relief, the relief of darkness, and though late and not 
for long, the relief of a comparative coolness, But jt brought 
ils own pains, the blind, brooding, sorrowfut night with its 
haunting shapes of fear, 

There was no hilariousness al our midday meal to-day, 
because he who produced it, Septimus, was sad. He did his 
best to keep up the spirits of the people as he moved about 
aniongst them, but when he 1eturned to our quarters his own 
fell, for the’ first time, at all events visibly. His child was sick, 
Poor Elsie lay on her bed pale and wan like a fading flower. 
There was no disease, only an access of her weakness due to 
adverse conditions ; a sudden lowering of the feebly burning 
vital flame ; a further loss of colour on the pale cheek, like the 
further paling of the sunset glow on a cloud, sad presage of its 
vanishing, 

She looked up at us with sad, quiet eyes. His eyo marked 
the change, His face blenched as it had never done in face 
of any danger, 

“lave you had your sago, darling?” 

“No, daddy, Daddy 1” 

“ Why has she not had her sago?” he said angrily to his wife, 

She understood. He was not angry with her, Ee never 
was, It was the anger that men feel against the uncommand- 
able, uncontrollable decrees of fate, in presence of which 
women only weep, and pray, openly or silently, And death, 
and parting, and the spirit pang, and sago! Oh, strange 
admixture of the spiritual and the material, of the vas), spiritual 
and the petty material, that makes up this our life! 

Yes,” said Edith softly, “it was made for ier, but she 
would not take it,” 

“Tt must have been badly made.” 
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"Taddy! Daddy!” said the child softly, looking up at 
him, as he turned again towards her. Oh, the deep, infinite, 
yearning tenderness in her look and voice! It made one’s 
heart ache with its intensity, In her liltle life he had been 
all in all to her. She had po brothers or sisters, and could 
have no companionship with other healthy, strong, robust, 
boisterous children. He had been father, brother, playmate, 
nurse. When I had stayed with them I had seen how ha 
would ploy with her ; how he would cairy her to every corner 
of the grounds and gaiden; how when we went down to sec 
the horses, or the dogs, or the poultry, or the sheep, he would 
carry her with him. I had secn how none of the pleasures in 
which, with his strong vitality, he took such keen delight, had 
power to take him away fiom his little gil, if his going made 
any difference to her. I had seen Edith look at him with a 
strange look, not of jealousy, but of wonder athe might of 
the strong man’s love. I knew how when she was-restless at 
night he would walk up and down with her in h{s arms, hour 
after hour. When I had stayed with him then, gt the time 
which with its security and calm and quiet seemed 'so far away 
now, we used to pass many hours, he and I and the child, 
Edith busy with domestic work, under the big trees in the wide 
shade of which a large carpet had been put down; and as, 
teclining, I read or smoked, I would watch the two. Now he 
would put down a rug and provision it for a long voyage ; it 
was a ship; and he and she would embark on it; and float 
away down a great river, past mighty forests and great castles 
and cities, and he would tell her strange things about them, and 
they would have adventures, his fancy never flagged, and I 
marvelled at the love which could so stir the fancy in a mind 
that was nol poetical. Or the table and chairs belonging to 
her doll’s-house were brought oul, and her tea-set, and the 
dolls, and there was a tea-party, at which Septimus was an 
honoured guest, and he made the dollies drink the milk, which 
was tea, and which she poured out into the tiny tea-cups from 
the minyte tea-pot, and he tossed off his own—how small the 
cup in his thick fingers, and against his big lips |—-with infinite 
gusto. © : 

“You will take some of the sago if daddy makes it for 
you, won't you, darling ?” 
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“ Ves.” 

And soon he was bending over the hot fire in the hot 
verandah making it for her. 

We dug three graves, A small hole for the two babies that 
had died. One for poor Hardy. The other for the coward; 
we laid him separate and apart, 

When darkness had cast her mantle over the Fort I came 
down and sat with Mary, relieving her of the task of pulling 
the punkah over the children, which she and the other two 
ladies took by turns—a wearying, monotonous task. I insisted 
on relieving her of it almost wholly this evening, for it seemed 


to me that she had been overdoing herself by her’ unceasing ; 


ministering; ministering under such terrible circumstances, 

I had determined to pass the night upon the bastion 
beneath whicly the cnemy lay so close, I slept in it by my- 
self, the other men sleeping on the wall on aither side, It 
was not the hardness of the lying that made my sleep broken, 
but anxiousness, even though I had set a double watch, I 
awake, I Jook up. It is one of the moments that imprint 
themselves The sky covered with innumerable bright stars 
burst on my new-opened eyes in a sudden blaze of glory, a 
momentary majestic spectacle, a breath of the now cooler air, 
Lam asleep again, I awake ; the wail of a child below, the 
sudden fierce yelling of jackals, the answering fierce barking 
of dogs in the village; I fall asleep again, I awake; thero is 
a deep silence ; it is the meeting-time of night and morning, 
when the night sounds have ceased, the day sounds nol 
begun; the cool time when sleep is deepest; no sound in tha 
fort below, no sound without. But there isa sound, 1 catch 
it, Not within, not without. Where? I lay my ear to the 
masonry below me, and listen. A sound coming up through 
the solid bastion. I leap up. They are driving a mine 
under it; fool, that was the meaning of the earthen bank that 
had been rising all day Jong in that infernally placed godown 
close below; we should have been driving a countermine; 
no, we could not have driven a countermine; we should haye 
sallied out during the night and attacked the godown ; no, 
with the enemy in such large numbers in il, and so securely 
barricaded, that would have been too dangerous, But now to 
face the immediate, 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
EXPLOSION OF THE MINE 


E arouge and call together all the men, We see that 

we have plenty of loaded muskets ready in the 

vicinity of the bastion. We place barriers across the top of the 
ramps nearest the bastion, barriers across the walls. 

The grey dawn is breaking, 

The two guns in the mango giove open fire on the mid- 
east bastion: both of them, neither fires on the corner 
bastion: the reason obvious: the gun in the first one bears 
on the open space between the dismantled warehouse and the 
comer bastion, the space a storming party has to traverse: 
they mean to silence ils fire, at all events render it unsteady, 
The round shot whizz overhead, ciash against the masonry 
below the breastwork we had built up, stike the breastwork, 
shatter and shake it, send its splinters flying into the air, 
This goes on for some lime. ‘Then, as on the occasion of the 
last attack, a body of infantry advances into the fields before 
the mango grove, another and larger body advances into the 
fields between the village and tho nienaced corner bastion, 
extends itself under cover, 

The day brightens. 

A dull, low roar: a rattling sound like that of the dragging 
down of pebbles on the seashore: a sudden darkness: a 
cloud of smoke and pulvetised mortar: the mine has been 
discharged. ‘The wall rocks beneath us. A sudden shock, 
a sense of slupefaction. The sound of the falling of the 
fragments of masonry ali about us, Then a clearness: the 
black cloud of smoke goes upward, the while cloud of 
pulverised morlar downward. Now the end of the bastion 
presents to the godown not a perpendicular face, but a slope, 
a practicablerbreach, A yell from the close-gathered enemy 
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there at sight of it, The rattle of musketry from the fields, 
the quicker firing of the guns in the grove, The stormers 
rush out and make for the breach, A dozen of us rush 
forward and meel them at the top. There the combat rages. 
A. hand-to-hand fight We meet them with sword and 
bayonet and clubbed musket. Their foremost men are fierce, 
active swordsmen: professional swordsmen and athletes: 
desperadocs: men who have attacked many a band of 
travellers, raided many a fortified dwelling, engaged in many 
a fiay and foray. Many of our men haye been accustomed 
to the use of no weapon but the goose-quill, We,give way; 
we are botne back, “Come on!” roars Septiinus, in his bull 
voice, We bear them back, The combat rages, Backwards 
and forwards sways the fight over the narrow remaining top of 
the bastion. Thrust and slash and parry: wounds and death. 
We have the advantage of position. We are sheltered from 
the near fire of the men in the godown by our opponents, 
The bullets from the more distant fire of the men in the fields 
sing continuously over our heads, but the fire is too quick to 
be accurate, ‘They have the disadvantage of the steep, slope, 
of the clear exposure on the slope. Our men have run back 
along the south wall to points from which the upward striving 
throng presents itself to them clear, sideways, Picking up 
the ready-loaded muskets, they pour a close continuous 
deadly fire into the throng, The men who have their own 
rifles have to stop to reload, but they are accuslomed to do 
that quickly, and their aim is deadly. Baggs and those with 
him at his gun are in the midst of a drive of bullets and 
round shot and flying splinters, but he lays his gun calmly, 
coolly, steadily, He cannot get on to the slope because of 
the round of the bastion, but he makes a death zone at ils 
foot which the supporters hesitate to cross. 

We had stemmed the first rush. Every minute that we held 
back the column was in our favour, It was sustaining loss: it was 
losing the spirit of progression : noxl must come retrogression, 

It has come, the critical moment in every fight, the moment 
of giving way on one side or the other. A stand in the 
assaulting column, a backward sinking. Our fror% rank shows 
with bayonets. “Charge!” I ery, and we dash al them, They 
give way before the serried points, The impulsg is the other 
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way now, They struggle down the slope, they rush back to 
the godown, That operation and attack, too, has been foiled, 

We hurry up a couple of little three-pounders from the 
armoury, and loading them to the muzzle, plant them at the 
top of the breach, pointing down the slope. 

How slrange the sudden and deep silence ! 

We had a great number of men wounded, some dangerously, 

but only two deaths. One of these, however, counted for 
many. It was that of Mr. Baggs. He had been killed by 
almost the last shot fired, died at the very moment of the 
success toward the attaining of which he had contributed 
so largely. He was a great loss. Not only because he was 
the best of our trained artillerymen, But his fine presence, 
his calm, smooth, cool manner, never varying, not in the 
hottest of the fight, had been a great sustaining force, 
- The period of relaxing reaction, The period -of recovery 
from the fierce fury and excitement of the fight, from the 
great physical exertion—there were men whose shoulders were 
severely bruised, whose arms trembled from the continual 
discharge of the muskets. A period of such fond, tender 
welcome and tending from the loved ones for whom wwe 
fought. And this was not a moment for convention, and 
Mary displayed her feelings toward me as openly as did the 
two wives in our household toward their husbands; and were 
we not betrothed, our spirits one for ever? Yea; so it was, 

Then, after that, I am asked to call a general meeting to 
consider whether we should try and hold out longer in the 
Fort or try and make our way down the river. Septimus 
is strongly, passionatcly against the latter course; points out 
the dangers: the slow movement, the, grounding, the passing 
close under banks from which we may be fired on, The 
floods are now due in the river, and the rise in it of a few 
feet even, would make all the difference, On the other hand 
is urged the breach in our defences: our greatly reduced 
strength, nol only in numbers but condition ; the danger of a 
further reduction of that strength by illness, the exposure to 
the sun on the walls was dangerous, the atmosphere below 
was growing pestilential; and, with reference to this, there 
yeere none of the sick now who could not, without whatsoever 
Gificulty of pain, crawl down to the river, but what if we 
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should have many, and there were quickly-prostrating diseases 
rife, who could not move? How could we leave them? Wa 
had Jost our best artilleryman. Baggs was killed. “ And,” 
says a man, “there is one argument in favour of the river 
which with us quite outweighs all the arguments against it.” 
“What is that?” says Septimus, ‘The siver can drown, We 
and our families need not fall into the hands of the enemy: 
the river can pass us into the hands of Gad.” 

We determined to evacuate the Fort that night. 

Mr. Van Zecest, an ask Indian gentleman engaged in 
commercial pursuits and long resident in the place, ynderlook 
to go out in disguise, after dark, and make ‘his way to the 
“boat village,” situated about a mile above us (he could gel 
to it along the quiet solitay river bank) and arrange for the 
boats. He wa’ well known to a boat-master, with whom he 
had large transactions in connection with his shipment of 
goods down the river, Ife could ensure the attendance and 
fidelity of the boatmen by his personal influence, the offer of 
a latge reward, He was to arrange for three boats to be 
brought down to the ghaut, of which mention has been 
made in connection with the burning woodstacks, «+ 

We should not have far to go, But it would be all in the 
open. We must pass out of the gateway; the godown, in 
occupation of the enemy, lay not far from it. With so many 
women and children, sick and wounded, the tansfereuce 
involved a terrible danger, formed a critical and hazardous 
operation, It must be worked out carefully beforehand, I 
put it all down bn paper : arranged the place of every person ; 
who was to walle by the side of whom, who was lo support 
this sick person, carry this or that child. 

Nor because of our proposed departure did we intermit 
any of the arrangements we should have made for our defence 
in case we had been remaining: catried them out with re- 
doubled vigour: we may not be able to make that departure, 
the enemy must have no suspicion thal we intend i We 
worked hard, we exposed ourselves 1o 1isks, as in the drawing 
of chains across the top of tha breach, repairing damaged 
breastworks, and so on, 

Mr, Van Zeest went out and came back. Three boats wets 
to be ready for us. We were to leave two hours after midnight, 
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THE EVACUATION 


T midnight we began the arrangements for the move, 
No one was to take anything except what they could 
dispose of about their peisons. We went 1ound to see that 
this order, which many had objected to, was not evaded, The 
time has come, With a beating heart I give the order to 
fall in, 

The retreating column is diawn up in the open space just 
within the gateway, in double file, and in exact accordance with 
the details worked out beforehand. ‘The gate is half opened. 
Four of us, who are to form the rearguard, moye out and take 
our stand by its side, The fateful movement has begun, One 
of the foremost couple is a non-commissioned officer who 
knows every inch of the way. They file out before us, couple 
after couple. We have taken our stand to the left of the gate- 
way, the enemy-filled, dismantled godown lies hehind us, The 
couples wheel sharp to the right; move from the gateway to 
the south-west corner bastion, half the length of the south 
face; round that bastion, then along the whole length of the 
west front down to the ghaut, lying a little above the nouth- 
west comer bastion. ‘The distance is not very great. Tt is all 
easy going over the open, level plain; there are no impedi- 
ments. ‘The danger lies in the enemy becoming aware of our 
movement before we have got into the boats. While our eyes 
are fixed on the ghostly column, moving past us in tho quiet 
statlight, our eis are sliained to catch any sound behind us, 
Horror} a baby wails—ihere-—-some way down the line, 
How the little ery seems to fill the stillness! But now it has 
, passed round the bastion. Deep silence here again, All out. 
With quivering hearts We too step forward—very terrible was 
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that standing still, Round the bastion all. Now we have the 
whole width of the Fort between us and the enemy, Now if 
the children cry, as cry they do, it will sound, to that enemy, 
as if it came from within the Fort, an accustomed sound. 
Slowly, but steadily, we leave a longer length of road vacant 
behind us. There is no hitch, no stoppage. We had feared 
the latter: there were many of the sick and wounded who 
could haidly walk ; but the excitement bore them up. Owing 
to this, the clear open road, the good guidance, the careful 
arangements—the soul of success in anything—we have the 
satisfaction, when we reach the boats, to find all the people, 
except those immediately in front of us, in them, , Septimus 
and I are the two last to step in, as we had formed the rea of 
the column, 

We have put off. We are floating down the stream. We 
must not begin to use the oars until we have,left the Fort and 
the village of Kotra well behind us. An outlying hamlet of 
that village extends along the water’s edge. We have to pass 
close by it, We ate coming to it. Some childien wail and 
ery, “D———n them }” saysa man. The damned-soul howling 
of a pack of jackals, the fierce barking of dogs. Howl, jackal! 
Bark, dog! We have passed it by. A long, straight reach 
along which the stream hugs the hither, the Doflb, bank of the 
valley of the river, which but a short time before was our 
English bank, while the opposite one, the Oudh bank, was 
foreign territory; then the stream leaves it, and makes across 
the shallow trough or valley for that opposite shore, Now we 
have around us nothing but the grey sand, the dry morass, and 
the tamatisk brake, which, with the bed of the stream, make 
up the width of the valley, a wild, desolate stretch, We ply 
the oars, ‘The steam runs across the valley in a long, curving 
course, It strikes the opposite, the Oudh, bank ; keeps along 
under it; leaves it to make again for the other, the Dodb, 
bank ; such alternate crossing and recrossing of its valley being 
the wont of the river at this season of the year, We are back 
at the shore from which we had started. And there—horrid 
sightl—is the Fort. They who have beon downeJumna or 
Ganges at the period of low water will remember how near 
some conspicuous object, fort or temple, has shoWn again after 
long dropping down from it. The clear early-morning bright- 
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ness is now upon the land. Our progress could not but ba 
slow with the heavy barges, and it has been much impeded in 
places by shoals and shallows. In this clear light the Fort 
looks nearer than it really is, But there it stands, Our 
progress has been along the curve of a section of a circle, 
Movement along the chord has been open to our enemies, A 
village on the shore. The leading boat has passed it. The 
second, outs, is apposite il, We are looking at it from mid. 
stream. The bathing-place seems very crowded for so carly 
an hour, From the side of a grove flash ont jets of flame; the 
crackle of musketry ; bullets splashing all about us, “Oh!” 
A groan. «A woman sinks down wounded. ‘ Keep seated | 
keep seated!” shout to Mary—the whole of our party is 
together in this boat—whe has risen to go to the woman’s 
help. ‘ Pull!” I shout to the rowers ; and pull they do, for are 
not they too under fire? The enemy fire at us again; but we 
are now away, and end on. The thitd boat, which lags behind 
because of the additional weight of a thatched roof in her 
centie, gets the full benefit of the next volley, but the 100f 
gives protection, She too has got by. A roar; a round-shot 
hisses over us, 

"Lucky they had nol the gun placed in time,” says Septi- 
mus, “They might have sunk us as we went by.” ‘Two 
more discharges and then the gun gives up the long shooting. 
But horsemen gallop along the bank and take shots at us with 
their carbines when they can gel near to the edge, But the 
present br me character of the stream that had brought us 
into the difficulty takes us out of it. The stream now leaves 
this bank to make for the opposile. 

This cross-valley channel is much impeded with shoals and 
shallows, In the course of this passgge fiom high bank to 
high bank we experience much delay and difficulty—madden- 
ing, infuriating delay and difficulty, “Oh for one more foot 
of water!” cries Septimus, as we touch and grdund. The 
danger is lest a boat run into a quicksand on to which the 
people could not land to lighten her, from whose close-holding 
ooze it might be impossible to withdraw her. Some of these 
sandbanks have been known to swallow up horse and rider, 
As those here’ disappear and reform each year the boatmen 
are not always acquainted with their position or extent. Now 
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gur foremost boat has come toa standstill—stuck. We go to 
her help, We have to jump into the water before we can 
get her off, However, here is the end of that bad cross run ; 
we have once more reached the high bank, along which, if 
the stream is narrower and likely to bring us close under the 
fire of a fortress or a body of foes on the bank, it is faster, 
deeper, unimpeded. And the swifler stream enlivens our 
spirits—we are getting away. But there, yonder, is the end of 
this good under-bank reach ; there where a village crowns the 
clay cliff, where the stream does not curve gently away from 
the bank, but seems to rush away from it at right angles, there 
wheré the heavy boat with the thatched roof, which had passed 
the other two by when delayed, as noted” above, shows 
stationary. 

“Why have they put to here?” says Septimus, ‘So soon?” 

“To get gomething from the village,” saysa man. “ Perhaps 
milk.” 

“We ought not to slop for another three hours,” says 
Septimus, “We have not got so far away yet.” 

But when we approach the bend we see that the stoppage 
is not voluntary but involuntary. All the men me in the 
water striving to pysh her off, They shout to us to come to 
their help. We lay the other two boats by the river bank a 
little lower down and go up to sender it, But alt our joint 
efforts are unayailing. We land the women and children lo 
lighten her, But gtill we cannot move her, 

“The d——d fool steered straight at the bank,” crics a 
man passiondtely. But the boat was unwieldy, the turn 
sharp, ' : 

Now all together, with ‘hand and shoulder and back and 
pole, But she stirs not, The men were in weakened 
condition, half of them wounded. 

We might have got her off in time, but now there is a 
change of circumstance, 

On the Hitle beach below the village appears a group of 
villagers. We call out to them to come and help us. Thay 
reply with jeering cries and foul abuse, They are jnimical, 
Most of them are armed with sword or spear or the Icthal 
club, Our men, those belonging 10 the stranded*boat, jump 
into her and get their muskets or iifles, “hey are loaded 
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with bullets,” one of our boatmen calls out to the villagers. 
They retire hastily up the bank. Now every man to the 
work with fullest effort of will and nerve and muscle. But we 
cannot release her from the oozy grip: it has tightened, 
Crack, crack, two matchlock shots from a mass of bushes on 
the crest of the bank by the side of the village. They have 
firearms. Our men reply, firing into the bushes; they cannot 
see the matchlockmen, Shricks and ciies from the group of 
landed women and children, standing out in the open, so 
close under 1ange of the bank, There is the danger, ‘The 
matchlockmen have been firing at us men by the boat: they 
may turn their fire on that broad mark. We cannot reinstall 
the women and children under cover of the thatched roof of 
the boat, for then we could not moye her. We have the 
superiority in weapons and marksmanship, but we are in the 
open, they under cover. If we engago in the contest we 
cannot be moving the boat. Theie is but one thing to be 
done. We must abandon the boat. The word is passed, We 
open a sharp, quick, detening fusillade on the bushes while 
the women and children are taken down to the other two 
boats and placed in them, We retire to them too, jump in, 
and push off. We keep up a fire from our boat, the hinder 
one, and they drop the shot about us, but now the last sharp 
crack of (he rifle and feebler detonation of the matchlock has 
been exchanged, 

“We shall not get on so fast now, with so many more 
people in the boat,” said a man in our vessel, 

“Oh yes,” said Septimus cheerfully; “not as fast'as we 
could have gone before, but as fast ns we shon/d have gone, 
We could not have parted from the thatched boat; she set the 
pace,” “ 

“Oh for another foot of water!” said Septimus, as he came 
and seated himself by my side. 

“Where is Mary?” I say. 

“ Somewhere in the boat.” 

I do not sce her.” 

“No more do I,” he says, as he looks down the boat--he 
had been surveying the stream, 

T go to inquire of the others of our party, 

“She is in the other boat,” says Maud Alexander, “She 
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went to help some children into it, She carried one of them 
into it in her arms, and just then the boat pushed off.” 

I like not the separation. My eyes run down the stream 
toward the other boat, 

‘ How far that boat has got ahead of us!” I say to Septimus, 
as I go and resent myself by his side. 

She shoved off before us.” 

“She must be more lightly laden, too. She has more the 
speed of us than before—she is getting away from us,” 

“She seems to be.” 

“She is, We must have taken in more people; they 
rushed into the boats hurriedly.” 

“They did.” 

“We must make a better distribution the first place we 
land at,” 


‘We need take only one person in here in order to make 
the adjustment satisfactory, ch?” said Septimus, with a laugh, 

“T do not like the separation,” I say gravely, 

I do not like to see the boat disappear from view as it does 
now. For this present channel is not like the precedingrones, 
The stream dogs not run tight across the valley as before ; it 
makes a sharp bend in the middle, owing to the block of a 
dense growth of tamarisk, and turns again Loward the bank we 
have just left, 

The boat ahead, the boat which carries her, has gone round 
the corner and disappeared from our view. I like it not. The 
time his made one fearful. 

And now to all does the disappearance of the boat ahead 
become painful, a matter of moment. A sudden shock; a 
violent shock, Out own boat has, in her turn, struck, owing 
no doubt to her being now so much more heavily laden than 
before. 


CHAPTER XLI 
THE FATAL ISLET 


HIE” boat-has struck the shelying end of a long, narrow 
sandbank. An expetience similar to the one we had 

gone Unough so short a time before; the same efforts, the 
same failme, We try to pole her off. We jump down into 
the water and try to push her off. We land the women and 
childien and try to push her off, Our efforts not so frantic 
and frenzied as they were then, when some men had burst 
their wounds ; but made with all our strength, with all our 
might and soul. For though we are not under fire from 
a near height, have no band of armed foemen ready to rush 
down upon us, we are in a perilous position, stranded here in 
the midst of the stream. Our situation must soon become 
known, The cnemy may send down boats to attempt to 
attack us. We must remain as we are, No rise of tide to 
take us off. The other boat is out of sight, knows not of our 
plight, 

“Tf we fited some shots it might bring them back.” 

“They would have to Low up against the stream,” 

“The fuing would make our situation known to all the 
people near.” 

We cannot move the boat. 
* This is not a time of much traffic,” says the boat-master, 
“but some empty boals may be returning down the river; we 
may gel one to come to our help, Otherwise the only thing 
to be done will be for me ta swim ashore and go up for ane,” 

You could get one?” 

“T think«o, but it would take time,” 

‘CA boat, a boat!” cries a man, 

“Where 2” 


ago 
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“There, coming down-stream.” 

So there is, All eyes are turned towards her. We cannot 
tell, yet, what her size or character, how manned. I get 
the telescope I had brought with me and laid down in the 
bottom of the boat, 

“A big boat like our own,” I say. 

Most were of that baige-like character. 

“ Has a small mat pent-roof in the middle,” I say. 

“ Covering sugar or salt,” says one man, 

 Efow many men in her?” asks another 

“Three; two men at the oars, one steering,” I reply, 

“We must get her to come to us,” says Tom Jackson. 

“They may not stop,” says Mr. Carwithen, 

“They must,” says someone clse. 

“Tell the boat-master to call out to them that we will pay 
them well if they will come to our help; and that we do not 
avish to take them away from theit work; only want them 
to carry us down to the first place where we can get a boat,” 
says Septimus. 

"We had better signal to her before she comes within 
speaking distance, If they go by us they may not ‘care to 
make their way up-stream again—may not be able to,” I say. 

We signal ta her. She shapes her course toward us al once, 
The steersmati was, as usual, standing up against the heavy 
rudder beam, saw the'signal. Splash, splash come the sound 
of her oars, They bring her 1ound and run her in close 
alongside our boat, the two sides touching. 

We are alfstanding in lines and gioups, some on the islet, 
some in the water, along the other side, 

The edge of the little light tuiangle of matting is lifted up, 
The muzzles of a dozen muskets protrude in a level line 
from under it, A deadly fie is poured into us, Our men go 
down before it like the armful of corn before the sweep of thé 
scythe, The light matting is lifted up on their shoulders aa 
they rise up: they leap into our boat. Our arms lie there, 
All is lost, « 

I and somcone else have leaped on to the bow of the boat 
to get our guns, We have to leap back again. «All is over: 
ail is lost. The surprise has been most successful, most 
terrible and complete, 
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‘The women and children have been standing a little way up 
the slope of the sandbank, With wild shricks and cries they 
now rush up to its top and take their stand there, looking back 
for husband, father, son. We who have survived rush up 
toward them, A valley into the compact mass, Women and 
children fall, The doomed victims huddle closer together, 
Shot after shot into the midst of them, Shot after shot, and 
they fall—man, woman, child—before our eyes; a terrible 
sight ; an awful spectacle, What sounds for the cats! What 
piercing crics!) What shtieks of agony and dread! “Oh 
Christ!” “Oh my God!” The shrieking out of names— 
name of husband ; name of child. ‘Terrible screams, calls, and 
exclamations, The mad, wild, fearful toncs of some of the 
voices! And ‘what sights for the eyes! Women, girls whose 
flush and bloom of life had withstood the trials of the past 
time in the Fort, children, lying extended on the sand, dead 
or wounded, Wounded childten ciawling about. Womertp 
shricking women, seeing their children writhing in agony at 
their feet, I cast my eyes about wildly, looking for those 
of my party, move about wildly searching for them, my feet 
avoiding the fallen, 

The tiagedy deepens, The men leap out of the boat armed 
with spear and sword and club, ‘They rush up the bank—with 
shouts and yells and laughter, They see we are defenceless, 
They haste to the revelry of blood. The distant slaying does 
not give full delight. They wish the hand to feel the blow. 
The sandbank becomes a shambles, 

The miserable throng separates, scatters. They rush to the 
far end of the islet, the arena of this awful tragedy, rush down 
its sides, Families move together in miserable close-huddled 
groups. With the men the cry is “ Down to the water!” They 
get down to the water. The fiends pursue them, ‘They wade 
out into it, The pursuers wade in after them, slash at them 
with their swords, thrust at Lnem with their spears, They go 
on and on until comes the sudden deep water and they sink 
and are swept away by the stream. Then the men who have 
muskets fire at them floating, or altempting to swim, away. 

It was # maddening, sickening, infuriating spectacle, 
Upon the sand lay ghastly witness of the work of sword or 
club, And one was empty-handed, helpless—-helpless when 
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the shrieks of agony and fear rang in one’s ears, one saw the 
woman or child running, the man pursuing, One fought. 
One fought with hand and fist, ‘The miserable wretch lifts 
up his club, a child before him; a while-faced man leaps at 
him from the side, beais him to the ground, clutches him so 
fiercely by the throat as to squeeze the life out of him, ere he 
is killed himself by a spear-thiust and dead falls on dead, 

“Now!” I cried as I snatched his spear out of the hand 
of @ man; but the next moment it is wrested out of my own 
hand by another, and I have to run. One inteivened. One 
procmed brief respite. 

The seething tragedy and the single sights Unat blirnt them. 
selves into the ain, Dieadful sights in any case, more so 
in case of some loved woman or child. I sought my friends, 
but with fearfulness ; I sicken at the thought of what I may 
see, Now I thanked God for the sepaiation I had lamented, 

She is not here. 

Things catch one’s eye this way and that, ‘The handsome 
East Indian girl who had helped Mary iushing away; men 
pursuing her and shouting’to her that they do not mean to 
hurt"her; she rushing away the faster and dashing into the 
water, through: it splash, splash, until she has reached a 
whirling eddy and been carried away in ils close embrace. 
Things catch the eye for a brief moment which at another 
time would have held it horvified. Poor Carwithen, the jovial 
indigo planter, Septimus’s gredt friend, lying dead on his 
back, But he isa man: the women, the children, 

I have not yet found any one of our party. But there had 
been a crowd: there had been wild confusion: a mad rushing 
about: a swaying this way and that: obstructions; deviations: 
wild appeals for help and the rendering of it: interpositions : 
dodgings for life; a rush forwards: a 1ush back: « struggle: an 
escape. 

But now the crowd has vanished. Most of the bank is 
vacant except of the dying and the dead, ‘lhe remaining 
scenes of the dread drama are being enacted along the water's 
edge. Tamily groups of our poor people wading otf and out 
into the water, out from before sword or spanr: the poor 
mother with her infant in her arms, the father with a child— 
there with two children—in his arms; hesilating at the Link 
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of the soon-reached deep water: children swept away: father 
or mother dropped by a shot: enough. 

Suddenly T have two pictures in my brain, ‘Tom Jackson 
and his wife, out there by themselves in the water, she leaning 
upon him and looking up to him, he holding her and looking 
down on her—as I had seen them in their pretty drawing. 
room. A momentary sight, and I have lo run, to dash into 
the water. ‘So me it affords the means of escape But I 
swim back and te-land at another spot. I have got near to the 
end of the sandbank and am looking about when I espy 
them. There they are~Maud Alexander and her boy, 
Septimus And his wife and child-—out theie, waist deep in the 
water; the boy has his arms clasped round his mother's neck ; 
the girl has her arms clasped round her father’s neck; 
Septimus is bareheaded. Cries behind me; a shouting from 
the boats, from the looking-on boatmen: the water rolls up 
the side of the sandbank: the colour of the river has changecb 
from yellow to milk-white: I know the sign: a Himalayan 
flood down the iriver. Good God, if it had but come such a 
little while before! Good God ever, , It has come to sweep 
away the dread hesitancy, brings the mergy of a quicker re- 
lease. I turn my head again, to look for thé group. It is 
gone. I run down to the end of the sandbank. Nothing 
shows on the surface of the stream. .As I stand in a daze of 
horror and grief I feel a sudden blow, I fall forward on my 
hands and knees, I scramble up. There is nothing near, 
T have been struck by a bullet, I see a man runging toward 
me, sword in hand. I dash out into the waler and swim away, 
T was a powerful swimmer, and was close behind the foam- 
bordered, carcering flood edge. I am,sgon far away from the 
{atal islet, round the comer, out of sight of it. 

T sirike out strong, Whera has the other boat gat to? 
Will not this flood water take her fast down the river? I 
have to ease my stroke because of the pain in my shoulder. 
I float along on my back. Rested, I strike out again. 
Suddenly I expericnce'a loss of all vital power and feel as if 
I were about to sink, I was a powerful swimmer; the 
distance I had come was nothing to what I could do; T had 
swum for much longer periods of time, in heavier water, in 
surf, I was overpowered by a sudden swooning sensation by 
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reason of the recollection of that last sight I had seen. 1 
must make for the shore, for the shallow, Iam revived by a 
sudden gust of cool, fresh air. The brightness about ine is 
darkened by the shadow of a cloud. I see passing by me 
one of those large gourds the natives use to support them in 
along swim, I seize it and pul it under me, What is this 
on the surface of the water? I shudder. One of their 
bodies? A native crossing the river on a gourd. I pass 
close before him; he looks at me, I look at him. The stream 
has reached the end of that falal curve, reached the high bank, 
the Oudh bank, I float along under it, What is that ahead ? 
A boat moored under the bank, Is it the bgat? +I shout as 
I come down near her. An answering shout, a shout from 
Ienglish lips) I am pulled into her, 


CHAPTER XLII 
VARYING EMOTIONS 


SANK upon a seal, and clasping my hands over my cyes 
] was overcome by a fit of weeping, A hand was laid on 
my hands. I knew ils touch. I looked up. It was Mary. 
I oxperienced 4 strong revulsion of feeling, It is al such 
times that you experience cmotions in a strength of which you 
had never thought them capable ; which makes their ordinary 
play in the near succeeding years seem so poor; makes those 
years seem feelingless. Lect a man recall the emotions of his 
first battle: of anxiety, of horror, of apprehension, of fierce 
determination, of unthinking courage, of thought of self, of 
all loss of thought of self; the zenith’ height of the joy of 
victory, the nadir depth of the sorrow of defeat. ‘Then you 
experience the undreaml of heights and depths, heat and 
brightness, cold and darkness, of fecling, The cold and dark- 
ness had been upon me; now came the heat and brightness, 
And at such periods there is quick alternation of feeling; the 
fiercer the stroke the sharper the rebound ; the stronger an 
emotion, tha stronger its opposite that obliterates it, for the 
moment, that takes its place, Her face is to me as light in the 
darkness, the clear shining forth again of the sun after black 
eclipse, life-giving warmth after death-dealing cold. 

“Oh, my master! My support and sustenance! My life. 
sustainer, and God has preserved his life) All praise to Sir 
God {* and Bhola Ram has bent down and touched my feet, 

They crowd toward me. I iell them what has happened, 
briefly, quickly, in broken accents. Around, me eyes wide 
. with horror, set eyes, sad eyes, streaming eyes. But brief 
time for the ast when the present and the future, press so 
close, Men look around on their families, 
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“We put to, We could not go back. Shall we wail any 
longer?” 

“Those devils’ boat may be goming down after us.” 

“ Byen if it cannot take us it may do great harm by firing 
into us. A running fight would be all against us.” 

“There may be others of our people swimming down the 
river.” 

T did not think that likely, except in the case of Septimus, 
as strong a swimmer as J, and he would not separate from the 
child. 

“T do nol think so. I came down the 1iver as I wished to 
overtake the boat,” and I glanced at Mary. “I'he less strong 
swimmers would make for the shore.” This was the case, as 
J) learnt aflerwards, with the one other man who escaped, or 
lived on to tell of his escape, from that butchery. 

We would wait if we were by ourselves, We have our 
families,” several men say, 

We put off. 

When we gel away from the bank we feel the breeze of 
which I had got that refreshing mouthful. It is blowing more 
strong and steady, Oh, the refreshment of it! Our attention 
is engaged by a natural phenomenon, always of moment in that 
clime, and of special concern to us just now, voyaging on the 
river, “Weare in for a nor’-wester,” says a man when the high 
bank no longer obstructs our view that way. It is one of the 
storm quarters. In that part of India the wind blows from west 
or east, nor'-west or nor’-casl; not once in twenly years from 
southward. There, in that quarter of the sky, hangs the dark 
cloud mass. A larger cloud comes over us than the one ‘that 
had overshadowed me, It rains, We mind not the drenching. 
A breeze, a cool breeze, moisture in the air, a shadow, a hiding 
of the sun—what delights! It is not a heavy shower, the 
cloud is but the precursor of the great storm mass. But what 
a change, what a difference! It is like the releasing of a 
tight band round the head, the getting, away from under some 
heavy, suffocating, superincumbent mass. The reinvigotaling 
of our frames cannot but affect our spirits. And with the ise 
in the stream, the flood roll, the boat, her greater load not- 
withstanding, moves down it faster than we had moved yet; + 
great exhilaration in that! 
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And with her by my side contending emotions arise within 
me, Within my heart conflicting light and darkness, as now 
in the land around. Within my heart dark sorrow and regret, 
bright joy and hope. I may feel shame of the joy and hope, 
but they will arise. Tenible loss: infinite gain: they shuggle 
within me: the dead and the living, the lost and the found, 

We have not been pursued, we have got a good distance 
away fiom Rahun, we determine to stop at some villago and 
get milk for the childien, fresh food, water—~we like not lo 
drink of the river. We ask of the boat-master if we may put 
lo at the next village. 

“No, not althat one; at the one beyond.” Jor it, he says, 
is inhabited chiefly by people of his own class, boatmen and 
fishermen ; men more interested in the things of the river 
than of the land above, more concerned in the rise and fall of 
the stream than in the rise and fall of dynasties. 

It is a long beyond, 

“ All lost ?” asks Mary, in low tone charged with grief, 

“Tam afraid so. I saw them all far out in the water 
Jackson and his wife were in one place. The otheis were all 
together in another. I saw them last. ‘Then I was struck 
down by the bullet.” 

“Struck down by the bullet! You have not been wounded 
again?” 

“Yes; on the shoulder: the bullet has gone through, 
I think.” And it was so; through the fleshy part, 

“Tt ought to be bound up. I will bind it up.” 

“We'll wait until we get to the village, I saw them all 
together, far out in the water, Maud and Septimus holding 
the children. When I rose up again there was no sight of 
them ; the flood water had come down, ‘That must be the 
village where we are to land: the one beyond he spoke of.” 

We put to a little above the village by the side of a fine, 
wide-spreading mango grove, While Bhola Ram and the 
boatmen go lo procure us the things we want, we scatter 
among the trees, Mary and I move down one of the shady 
aisles to its faithest cnd,. We take our stand beneath an 
overshadowéng tree, with huge gnarled ioots, and mighty 
buttressed stem, and wide spread of its low level-growing 
branches, and dense canopy of leaves, and she dresses my 
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wound. And I took her in my arms, and our lips met. 
I held her closer to me. Our love became all in all, It was 
fanned to utmost height by the circumstances of the hour, 
purified by them of all dioss. It absorbed our being, We 
were rapt away from the present, sense killed by passion. 
Sorrow passed without our putting it by, One warmth cn- 
veloped us, he fountains of our lives became confused in 
our passion’s golden purity. We stood concentred in a wide 
circumference of bliss. About us was the faintness of a decp, 
speechless swoon of joy. ‘The beating of our pulses made 
a sudden stillness, harmonising silence without a sound. 
About us that deep hidden music that is a Soul within the 
soul, low tell of such a speechless moment, that con- 
founded all thought, all sense, all feeling? She breathed 
a voiceless sigh, felt in my blood. I hold he: close, Our 
hegits beat together, Upon me fell the shadow of a golden 
dieam, the image of a bright eternity, Wouds, poor words! 
The most passionate words of the most passionate writer but 
poor, 

As we were walking back I addressed her, 

“T cannot speak about it much on this dreadful day—afler 
what has happened—but because of that I must say to you 
now that you must make your home with me at once—as 
soon as may be.” 

Because of the breeze the boat-master had procured a mast 
and sail, The mast is fixed, the sail set, We are sailing 
down the river, How delightful the quick movement, the 
assured forward movement! The trees and bushes on the 
banks, fresh washed, refreshed, look bright and gay. What 
joy in the quick fresh breeze after the dead stagnant atmo- 
sphere of so many a day! What double joy in the quickened 
flow of the river. he great herds of cattle feeding on either 
side of the stieam in the mid parts of the valley bellow, the 
lads keeping them shout their delight al the change, What 
a joyousness above in the drift of big white or brown-tinged 
clouds, breaking the usual dull uniformity of he sky, 
tempering the golden sunshine, casting down delightful 
shadows—oh, the dread procession of those past cloudless 
days |--while belween them the wsually dull-hued vault of 
heaven shows of a raplurous bluc. A joyous day, a prime 
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day, a day of deep delight but for what has happened. And 
all have not suffered near losses, ‘They mourn for the others 
sincerely: they rejoice for themselves sincerely. They hava 
escaped, they and theirs, Their nearest and dearest are with 
them here, Upon them the rapture of freedom; the delight 
of the bird set free; the overpowering joy of deliverance and 
escape, Jaces show brighter than they had done for many 
aday. And bright faces make bright faces, as sad faces make 
sad faces, as seen too plainly in the Fort. And the pure, cool, 
fresh air was most reviving (o the sick and wounded, ‘I'o the 
children it was elixir, I had remarked into what decp sleep 
poor Ilsfe and Philip had fallen as we dropped down the 
river at early dawn, ‘The\faces of most of the children here 
now began to show bright and gay, and in the boat was heard 
the joyous sound of their laughter. 


CHAPTER XLII 
THE END 


T became even more beautiful and delightful th the late 
afternoon, The declining sun sent his level rays in golden 
radiance over the land. ‘The middle of the valley of the river 
exhibits, as we cross it, but a dreary waste, But along cither side 
of jt the high bank, clothed with trees and shrubs and with the 
broad shining stream below, often presents a long fine view, often 
made the more picturesque by ghauts and temples at its foot, 
village or fortress on its summit, The face of the bank is 
diversified by the frequent appearance of the narrow or wide 
mouths of tree-filled ravines, We are approaching such an 
opening in the middle of a most beautiful curving reach; how 
sweet the sweep, how thickly clad the bank, how clearly 
reflected in the water below! In front of the opening lies, as 
usual, a stretch of level green sward. On this a hunting 
party; men on foot, dogs in leash, a man on horseback, a pad 
elephant. What a picture it makes in itself! how it enhances 
the picturesqueness of the whole scene! Now we have come 
opposite, On the elephant, on the front part of the pad sils a 
stout man, whose dress proclaims his rank: he has a gun in his 
hand: behind him sils an atlendant holding another gun. As 
we are going by we hear one of the men on foot call ont, 
“English people.” We have gone by. I am looking back; I 
was seated in the stern of the boat. I am fond of looking at 
such real pictures. How well the hunting party befits the 
place, how exactly it fils in} A flash, a report, the crack of 
a rifle, I know the sound. A sudden commotion in "the bent ; 3 
shrieks and cries and exclamations, ‘ What is is?” Some- 
one hit?” “ Who is it?” “God Almighty!” I rise up and look 
down the boat, “Who is it?” Task, Others have risen up too, 
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They are in front of me. Beyond them sobbing cxclamations of 
sorrgw and distress. “The dear, kind, good lady.” “The 
poor young lady.” * Who is it?” asks one of tho men in front of 
me. “ Miss Alexander,” “Miss Alexander!” I exclaim, “Let 
me pass.” They make way for me, ‘They all knew what was 
between us, Ter head is lying on the breast of the woman 
by whose side she had been seated ; they are removing from 
her lap the child still lying asleep upon il, to put whom to 
sleep upon it she had sat down here, I look down on the 
deadly-pale face, “She is not dead?” I cry, ‘No, no, sir,” 
says the woman supporting her, “ but very badly hurt, the poor, 
dear, good, kind young lady.” She puts her hand over the 
side of the boat, and dipping her handkerchief in the water 
bathes her head and face, But no sign of returning anima- 
tion, The head with its terrible bend lies quite still, She 
bathes her forehead, moistens her lips. But still the terrible 
bend of the head, the terrible relaxation of the frame, the 
straight down hanging hand and arm, Mortal, I am afraid,” 
T hear a man say behind me, “ Please go away and sit down, 
everyone,” says the woman, “She wants all the air she can 
get.” 

I bend down and take her hand; I hear her sigh, "She is 
not dead.” “No, sir, no.” “Sahib!” my bearer whispers 
from behind. I release her dear sweet hand. ‘Sahibt 
Sahib!” ‘What do you want? What is it?” I ery, turning 
round in a fury, the fury of distress. “Sahib,” said the old 
man, with the teats running down his cheeks, “ the boatman 
says that in the village we are coming to now there is no fear 
for us, and there is there a famous hukeem who could attend 
to the young lady. Cursed be the heart that harboured that 
thought, God wither the hand that fired the shol.” “Theo is 
the villago; we will land there,” say the men, 

The boat is laid by the side of the bank a little above the 
village, “Carry her to that gatden,” says the boat-master, 
pointing to it, “She cap be accommodated there with a room 
and a bed.” “Will they let us in?” says a man, It was 
a walled” garden. Yes, the owner of it, who lives at 
Allahabad, is in the Government employ, a good post; the 
gardener in charge will let you in, do everything for you. 
Carry her on this mat.” Plenty of willing hands; men press 
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forward eager to help, sick men, wounded men whom she had 
nursed and tended. Others run forward to get ready the, bed. 
We carry her in. “This way; a good soft bed.” They have 
placed a sheet and pillows upon it. We lay her gently down. 
“The hukeem,” I say to the boat-master. “I go for him at 
once,” I stand at the door of the room, my teeth set fast, 
It was a garden chiefly of fruit trees, with rooms all round it, 
the country seat of its owner. “We may as well remain here 
for the night,” say the men, “There is room for us all, and 
we shall want shelter to-night, the storm will be upon us 
soon.” I stand there in a mad impatience, The boat-master, 
“The hukeem is not here, sir.’ “Not here?» “No; he has 
gone to a neighbouring village, but will be back anon.” 
“Will he come here at once?” ‘ At once; without putting 
off of shoe.” ‘There is a silence in the empty rooms and garden, 
all the others having gone back to the boat; a terrible silence 
in the room behind me. ‘The sound of rapid footsteps, Not 
the hukeem, ‘Three or fur of my fellow-passengers. They 
come up to me hurriedly.‘ We cannot remain here, Captain. 
We must carry the young lady back to the boat. We have to 
leave al once, A partly of sepoys just arrived here; halted 
at the village guest-house—halting for the night, We must 
put off at once before they become aware of our presence 
here.” : 

“The hukeem has not come yet,” 

‘We cannot wait for him. ‘The guest-house is at the other 
side of the village, but they will be told at once of our being 
here, and will rush down upon us. We have come to carry 
the young lady down,” 

“1 must wait for the hukeem. I cannat deprive her of this 
chance,” 

Every moment is dangerous, We may be cut off. They 
may get hold of the boat; fire a volley into her. Remember 
what you saw,” 

“The hukeem may be on his way here now.” 

“So may the sepoys.” 

Other hurried footsteps. Two more men appear. 

* Are you not enough to carry her?” 

s Captain Hayman wishes to wait for the hukeem.” 

“We cannot do that, There is not a moment to lose, The 
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others are all in the boal. We must carry her down at once, 
Where is she? In there?” 

“"Y cannot allow Miss Alexander to be moved until the 
huleem has seen her.” 

“He cannot do her any good.” 

There is not much belief in the skill of these men among 
English people. 

“T have heard that some of these hukeems are very skilful 
men,” I say, 

“ That is not it, Captain, The poor young lady is mortally 
wounded, No one can do her any good now.” 

“She nfay net be mortally wounded. He may do her good, 
She must remain here until he comes.” ‘ 

But we cannot delay, We have our wives and children ta 
think of. I must get back to mine.” 

Let us carry her down, Captain.” 

“No? 

“You see, it is many lives against one: and not even that, 
for hers is as good as lost.” 

“She remains,” 

“And you are endangering your own life—running a 
terrible risk—throwing it away; for you can do no good by 
remaining.” Py 

You cannot delay any longer, sirs; you must come down 
to the boat, at once,” cries the boat-master, hurrying up. 

“We do not like leaving you, Captain ; but we all have our 
wives and children or relations,” 

“Yes, yes—~good-bye!” said I, holding out my hand to the 
man nearest me. 

They are gone, I am not left quite by myself, Bholn Ram 
is with me, 

Evening falls, The gardener brings a litle oil lamp, 1 
place it in a little niche at the head of the bed, I shudder 
as I glance at the form extended on it: I hurry back to the 
door with a sense of suffocation. 

At length, at length, the hukeem appears, ‘There ig 
nothing “in the man’s appearance to raise an impression 
against himy in ‘fact, the other way. He is a man well 
dressed, of a good presence and bearing, with a grave, 
intellectual countenance. 
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After quick salutations I hurry him in, 

She has received a bullet wound.” 

He bends over her for a little while. He slands up, 

You will be able to do something for her?” 

“Sir, nothing, From the moment she was struck she was 
beyond human skill, God has sent for her.” 

“But hear, she groans: sce, she moves, She has not done 
that before,” I say, 

She had moaned and turned over on her side, 

She has lain speechless and motionless,” I say, 

“Tt is the restlessness that comes before the final quict, 
The bixd of the soul is about to escape fromsthe age of the 
body, and will struggle to be free.” ‘ 

“ Ol! tan you do nothing for her?” 

“Nothing, except to lessen the struggle, ease the restless. 
ness, I will bring something.” 

A wave of misery and desolation swept over me. 

_ When he comes back he hands mea small packet and two 
small soft napkins, 

“Put the powder into a basin of water and moisten her 
lips with it Bathe her forehead with water, ‘This is a 
grievous affliction, sir, and a loss to you, but it may be a 
paveees to her from you know not what, It is the 

arked-out step on her onward way. All things are of God, 
the All-merciful, the All-knowing, to whom ever praise.” 

T got a wicker-work stool, and selling it by the side of the 
bed sat there bathing her forchead, moistening her lips. She 
now lay ever on her side, this side or that, As she turned 
over toward me, lay my way, I looked for some return of 
consciousuess, some look of recognition: none came, 

The storm broke; the lightning, the thunder, the continuous 
pour of rain, 

Sin,” gaid Bhola Ram, who shared my wateh, “you have 
now been sitting in that position for a very long time—half 
the night, It would be well for you-to lie down and rest 
awhile, I will attend to the lady as I have done to you 
when you were ill,” ‘ 

* No, no,” I said. * 

The ceaseless pouring of the 1ain, and with her the ccase- 
less turning over from side lo side, which had become more 
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quick and rapid, a tossing from side to side, Oh, the terrible 
restlessness! Oh, the sad continuance, the woeful iteration, 
the awful, ceaseless turning over. And then comes a more 
awful phase, the rigidity, the loss of movement of the lower 
half of the body, while the upper half continues, slowly and 
painfully, to turn itself over, Maker of all things! an 
agonising sight, Then an end of that, and she lies looking 
upward, slill and motionless, The breathing becomes more 
full and regular in ils diminishing force: not the harsh, 
stertorous breathing that falls so terribly on the watcher’s 
eat, but a full regular breathing, as that of one who lies 
in peaceful ‘slumber, the full regular rise and fall of the breast 
of those that sleep, All signs of pain have passed away from 
the face, There fell upon il a deep peace. I watched it 
immovable. I had seen it biight and joyous, sad and 
pensive, thoughtful, pitiful, animated with high thought or 
noble sentiment, having upon it sweet maiden coyness, the 
bloom of love, but never had I seen it so beautiful as now. 
In the soft, dim morning light that now filled the room it 
looked ethereal; upon it a supreme heavenly loveliness, a 
beauty divine; the earthly mould there in all its former 
beauty, but now transfigured.; on it the light from the throne 
of God, Many a time I cried “Mary, lovel” “Mary, darling!” 
“Mary, sweet!” and she had not heard, Now with the ceasing 
of the struggle the vital powers, gathered to consciousness, the 
sinking flame leapt up to momentary brightness, As I gazed 
with fixed eyes a sudden scintillation, a look of recognition in 
her eyes, upon her‘ lips a smile of greeting: our spirits met, 
“Mary |” Tory, No more a look of recognition in the eyes: 
the smile on the lips was nol for me. ‘Iho things of this earth 
had passed away. 

And yet there seemed some internal power: she seemed to 
have command of her breathing: as if life were nol passing 
away from her, but she was giving it up. On her lips a soft, 
sweet, quivering smile, than which upon this earth nothing 
have I seen more beautiful! ‘The lips vibrated with a delicate 
softness, than the mere mechanical play of which I had seen 
din nature no movement more beautiful, while the expression 
upon them was divine: no pain, no sorrow; joy, peace—yea, 
evert a heavenly playfulness, She was not losing her life, but 
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delivering it into the hands of God, whose face she saw, 
With an infinitesimal delicacy and fineness of decline, like the 
imperceptible ceasing on the ear of a sweet strain of music, 
like the imperceptible fading on the eye of the soft tint on a 
cloud, like the fading away of a thought in a dream, the play 
of the lips grew less and less: but to the last was on them 
that peace, that joy, that divine playfulness: also a quality, a 
something, I have not named, I could not name, there are no 
words o name it, it was not of this world, ‘Ihe beautiful, 
delicate vibration has ceased. She is dead. I stand up, 
I bend down and kiss her forehead and close her eyes. I 
stagger lo the wall and lean against it, and.give’way to my 
agony. 

My man comes in: he has been away, 

“Tn the name of God, how beautiful her face!” he says, 
“To not weep, sir,” he says; ‘it is the will of God.” 

“J would be alone.” 

He goes out, 

After a while he comes back. “The sun i6 rising. Will 
not the Cherisher of the Poor now perform his ablulions and 
eat and drink? ‘The gricf will lie in the heart, but these 
things have to be done,” , 

“ After a little while, Bhola Ram.” 

He went out, I wrestled with my grief. 

“Forgiveness, sir,” said he, stepping in through the duor- 
way, “but the sun has risen; time passes, It is needful to 
take thought for the burial; where, how.” 

Like him of old I have now to seek where to bury my dead. 

A fecling of horror arises within me, The elaborate systems 
for the disposal of the dead that have arisen in the Mast, the 
burning rather than burial, the enveloping In the long lengths 
of cere-cloths and the placing in sealed caskets, the laying in 
the hollows of rocks, in impenetrable sarcophagi, in stately 
secure mausoleums, in the heart of stone-hewn pyramids, have 
been due to the dread of wild animals which seck to drag 
forth the dead bodies, buirow tnder the earth to them, 
desecrate the graye, expose the loved bodies to violence and 
dishonour. Shall I, as the [indoos use, buildya lofty pyre by 
the water's edge and lay her dear body on it; a lofty pyre of 
fragrant woods that will do its work quickly, 1aise a mighty 
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flame? The thought is repugnant to me; I would rather lay 
her in the bosom of mother earth if only she might rest there 
undisturbed, 

“Where ?” I say to Bhola Ram. 

“Let us go to the gardener,” he says. 

We go to him, 

, “You could dig the gravo in the Sati Bagh,” says tha 
gardener. . 

“Where is it?” 

“Near here. I will show you from the gateway.” 

Tt was an ancient grove, In it shone the white monuments 
which marked the spots on which the rile fiom which it 
took its name had been performed. 

“From whom must I get permission ?” 

“From no one, The Bagh is no longer held sacred to its 
ancient use. If from anyone from me, The grove is on our 
land.” 

“Will there be no interruption from the sepoys?” 

“They are gone,” 

“They did not seek to molest me last night?” 

"They did not know you were here, ‘Thought you had 
gone away in the boat, I gave that oul, and kept the gate 
closed.” 

I go to it with Bhola Ram and choose the spot. 

‘Tt will be easy to get men to dig it, Bhola Ram, But how 
about the brick lining, the coffin?” 

“Sir, no coffin is to be got here, No one could or would 
make one. But the brick chamber can be made, ‘They are 
constructing here a new ghaut, a little way lower down, ‘The 
labour and material have been collected for it. Jor payment 
they would make the giave for you, all complete,” 

“Fetch me the head man of the works,” ; 

The chief builder comes. Tle is ready to undertake the 
work, For how much? He names the price. That and 
half as much over if the work is done quickly and well, 

“Quickly and well, The materials are al hand, of the 
best; the “labour Abundant.” Bul the payment must be 
immediate.” Whe promise ‘to pay of an Englishman was not 
now held so sure, 

“Immediate, But the grave must be ready by this evening.” 
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“Oh yes. The emth is soft to dig after the rin, The bricks 
are there, the mortar ready prepared, labour superabundant.” 

They have soon begun the work, 

I send Bhola Ram to the village, money in hand. He 
comes back accompanied by some women, who perform the 
last sad offices for the dead. ‘They swathe her in soft silks, 
He has brought fresh bed linen, clean and sweet and white as 
driven snow. I find growing under the trees of the grove 
some little wild flowers like daisics ; I gather a bunch of these 
and Iay them on her breast, 

When the grave is dug I watch them build the narrow 


«receptacle, As the ghaut was to be a grand, one; and was 
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founded in running water, they are using for it that splendid 
cement for which India is famous, which scts like marble, and 
when applied as plaster lo walls gives them a surface like that 
of marble, as seen in so many great buildings in India, When 
finished the little chamber showed like a hollow in a rock, in 
marble, 

Tt was a day of continual, splendid sunshine. 

In the afternoon I sent Bhola Ram into the village lo pro- 
cure all he could of fragrant preservative unguents, precious 
ointments, fiankincense, and musk, and myith, and camphor, 
and spices, and heaped them in the casket. 

In the evening we laid her down in her last resting-place, 
her fragrant resting-place. I repeated such sentences of the 
Burial Service as I could remember. “Dust to dust, ashos 
to ashes.” “In sure and certain hope of the Resurrection to 
eternal life.” “I heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me, 
Write, From henceforth blessed ate the dead which die in the 
Lord.” 

When the workmen had laid the long, single slab of stone 
I had ordered down on the cement which sels like stone, 
covered the receplacle with it, she lay in a chamber as safo 
and impenetiable as any granite or marble or porphyry sarco- 
phagus of king or empcror, Above the stone we filled in 
ihe earth level with the ground, and markgd the spot in the 
beat manner possible, by cutting a’ cross in the award. 


CHAPTER XLIV 
ADDENDUM 


HEN came a period of vagueness, My life had gone 
out of me. The quick perception, the sharp reception 
of impressions, which I had decmed a leading quality of my 
nature, scemed obliterated, My life was lived by my faithful 
servant, He bid me arise and wash and dress in the morning, 
He examined my wound, and washed and dressed it, ahd said 
it was better or woise. He brought me food and drink at 
certain hours, He said it was time to slecp. She was dead; 
that my only thought, One day he said we must remove 
from where we were, He took me to a solitay hamlet in the 
midst of a vast stretch of low, level land above the point of 
junction of two rivers, ‘The new situation somewhat arouses 
the faculty of observation. But there is nothing to keep it 
active, dull the past with the present, for the hamlet consists 
merely of half a dozen huts and cattle pens, Below stretches 
the low, green inch, above whose flat surface show some 
mounds and flat-topped plateaux similar to the one we are on, 
some of them crowned with patches of black-slemmed, crooked- 
boughed mimosas, ‘The sunlight shines on it, and the dark. 
ness broods upon it. In tho morning the cattle are driven 
down to graze on il, I wash, cal the midday meal. Tn the 
evening the cattle are driven back again. The morning and 
the evening were the first day, and the second, and the third. 
How many days had passed I know nol, when, looking out 
from my rude balcony onc morning, I beheld a change. 
Instead of the green plain, about the mound now lay a great 
stretch of water, above whose far-spread surfaco rose, here and 
there, the tops oftsome of the plateaux, or showed the crooked- 
boughed, black-stemmed mimosas, which seemed to be float. 
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ing on the water, the mounds on which they grew submerged. 
Our mound had become an island, : 

“That is why we came here,” said Bhola Ram, “The 
inundation happens every year. That is what makes the low- 
land green and fit for grazing so that the cattle are brought 
down hete. Now il is of service to us, It makes this place 
secure, ‘I'he waters of the Lord aro about us.” 

Tor many a day I watched the water take the glow of the 
sun as he 1ose or set: for many a night I watched it reflect the 
moonlight, the myriad points of the stas. 

But the sight of the herds of cattle and buffalocs swimming 
off in the morning to graze on the palches and strips of land 
left unsubmerged, swimming back again in the evening, the 
herdsmen sitting or standing on their backs ; the daily attention 
to the wants of the body, which may not be intermilted even 
in the face of death; the great storms, and the many falls of 
rain, the sudden sharp cold, and .the long intervals of heat; 
the illnesses, the inconveniences, and the annoyances, and the 
sufferings; the dull vacuily and the weariness ; the rumours of 
danger, even here; the occasional talks with the herdsmen 5 
all this went by in a haze, The only definite memory was 
that of gazing out over the wide waste of waters. 

Then came the change. ‘The batile tide had turned in our 
favour, One day, alter some months had passed, a party 
appeared to conduct me, in honour and safety, to that fortress 
in the neighbourhood of Rahun, twelve or fourteen miles below 
it, in which some of those who had taken part in the first exodus, 
or flight, had Cound shelter. That parly consisted of three un- 

- married men, and ane family—a manied man, his wife, and 
three children, Of all the many families lately resident in 
the pleasant and favourite station of Rahun that was the one 
sole family that survived. ‘The others wore all swept away off 
the face of the earth; some at Rahun, most al Kunhiapur, to 
which they had got down by tha river, That party of eight 
had received an addition in the person of a man who, like 
myself, lad escaped from the massacre on the sandbank; now 
by my coming it was raised in number to ten. We Six men, 
one woman, and three children, were the only ones that 
escaped destruction out of the three hundred, or so, men, 
women and children that had constituted the Christian com- 
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munity of Rahun, formed that pleasant English station, 
Those who had got down to Kunhiapur in the three boats in 
the first exodus, those who had got down to it in the boat in 
which my dear one had received her mortal wound, the one 
surviving boat of the last exodus, all had met with death, in 
one form more terrible than another, there. 

We were sent down to that place too, with a well-found 
boat, and a full-flowing river, and security, a very different 
voyage from the otheis, We found the cily of blood in the 
occupation of our relieving force under the gallant Havelock, 
T was attached to il, and so began the second section of my 
experiences ofthe Mutiny, in which the name of Lucknow was 
to have a foremost place. 


* * * * * % * 


I purchased the garden-house in which Mary Alexander 
died. I purchased fields in the village. I have established 
an endowment for the care and up-kecp of her tomb, It 
will amply suftice, The fust custodian is Bhola Ram, who 
still lives: lives in the sacred garden-house, ‘I'he custodian. 
ship is to run in his family, and I hope it will continue to do 
so for many generations, as has been the case with many 
another similar post in India, to my own knowledge, 

One of the conditions of the holding of the post is the 
placing of a light every Sunday evening on the tomb, 

Over her last resting-place, amid the monuments of con- 
jugal love strong ynto death, stronger than death, now rises 
a large marble‘cross in the form of a Calvary, ‘There every | 
Sunday evening the litle lamp twinkles at the foot of the” 
cross, IL shone there last Sunday evening, It will shine 
there next Sunday evening, 
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With numerous Wustrations from Busts, 
Gems, Cameos, sia JY/th Eastion. 
Raya 8% 15% 

YA most aplendid and fosclnating book 
on gq aubject of undying Interest.” It Is 
Deilllantly written, and the illustrations are 
supplied ‘on nscale of profuse magnificence * 
om Daily Chronicle, 


A BOOK OF FAIRY TALUS, | With 
merous Tilustrations and Initial Letters 
by RTHUR Je Gasuin, Second Jidition. 

‘rowwn Boo. Buckram, 68, 

OLD ENGLISIE FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Ilustrations by I, D, Brerorn. 
Second Editon, Cr, Bua Buckvant, 6s, 

4A charming volume,'—Grardian, 


THR CROCK OF GOLD. Fairy Storles. 
Crown Bue. 6% 
‘Twolve delightful fairy tales,’—Punch 
‘HE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW: A 
Blo raphy: A now and Revised Idition. 
With Vocleatt, Crown Guo as, Gd. 
A completely new edit of the wall 
‘known blogvaphy of R. 8, Mawker. 
RIMOOR? A Descriptive and Ilstorical 
" ketal, Wi Plane and numerons Tus: 
trations, Crows Bea, 6s. 
A most delightful gulde, companton and 
Inatructor. Scotsman, 
TI BOOK OF THE WEST, With 
homerous Iiustratlons — 7eve volumes, 
Second Feditian, Vol. 11, 


Vol. te Devon: 
Crown Sua 


Cornwall Scand Lditjon, 
Ss. each, 

‘Bracing as the ale of Dartmnor, the 
fogend woird natwillghtovey Dozmate Pool, 
they give usin very food idem of thia en- 
phantlng and beautiful district.’ Guardian. 
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A ROOK OF BRITTANY. With numerous 

Ihsyrations, Crewe bee, Gs. 
Uniform in scope and alva with Mn 

Baring-Gould's well-known books on Devon; 
Cornwall, and Dartmoor 

OLD COUNTRY LITE. With 67 Tustea 
Gons, 7i/th Edition, Large ch a on 

AN OLD ENGLISIL IIOME, With numer 
ous Plans and Tilusteations, Cr. uo, 6s, 


MISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. JY/th Edition Cr Bue. én 
YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENGS, Fi/th Beition 
Crown 8u0, 6% 
STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPIER: 
SUITIONS, Second aiken, Cr 800 bh 
A GARLAND OF *COUNTRY SONG! 
English Folk Songs with herr Traditional 
Melodies. lectedy and’ pittanged by 
8. Baring-Gourp ond H, F, Siteraky. 
Demy gto. 65 . 
SONGS OF THE WEST: ‘Traditios 
ads and Songs of the West of Bila 
yith their Melotics, Collected 
Barina-Gourp, M.A, and He 
paro, MA. In 4, Parts, Parts fy 
Lh, 48. each Poot Ly gn TK i 
Volume, Js ench Morocro, 15s, : 
A rich collection of humour, pathos, 
srace,and poetic fancy.'—Satrrday Reviety,, 
8, E. Bally. A FRENCH COMM, 
READER, With Feeney Nee io 
Edition, Crown Sue, 2s. og 
[Cotmevolat Seti 
FRENCH COMMERCIAL CO: - 
SPONDENCE, With Vocabulary. BRE, 
Crown 8a, 2s 


Bdetion, : 
A GERMAN CommmcInE eee 
ERCIAL RE, 

With Vocabulary, Crown 8va, fee i 
{Commorctit Sexfhay 

GERMAN IER CIAL c ne 
SPONDENCE, With Vocabulary: « as 
Rte Beh, {Commorolal Serlis. 
Ww, 3. Barthel,’ n.p, ASATA Hy thin! 

Voi wanes. dea 8u0. 28, net each, ' 
ov 


‘With Maj eta f 
a, P, A. Barnett, A iit’ i 

ms Aaa hl ee 
Cloth, x8 60, nek f tenth gs \ ul nt 
a le Arye: 
RR. N, Baron, MA. FRENCH one 
COMPOSITION, “Crown Byoe"95,'46tt 
Baye, 


Keegy 3s neh & 
HM, Barron, MA. Wadh i 
Oxfords TORTS BOR SERN ; 
VARIOUS OCCASIONS AND. 
ROIS, With a Preface hy Cano: 
LontAND, Crown ah 6d. 





bra, 





AZ 


Jo 


0, F. Bastable, M,A., Professor of Ecan- 
i bling TI: 
omics at, ‘Trinity College Dub fin tts 


CONMINCE OF NALA 
he 2h Oth 
BR Se [Soctal Questtons Series. 
BH. M, Batdow, Seo Edward FitzGerald. 
i 8 Be . PONS ASINORUN } 
A Bune AGIDE ro BRIDGL. Second 
Edition. Feap.8ve 25 


A practical guide, with many specimen 
games, to the game of Bridge, 


Beckford, THOUGHYS ON 

PoteT ME hated by J. Gro Pacns, 

and Uustiated by G. Hy JAutann, Demy 
ua, 105 6 


Willis mn Beckford, TIE WISTORY OF 


i CALIPH VATIIEK. Edited by E, 
Denison Ross, Pott Bua, Cloth, 18, Gd. 
nets leather, as 6d, net, [Little ‘Library, 


H, 0, Beeching, M.A. Seo Leanyson 


Jacob Behmen, IHL SUPERSENSUAL 
LIFE. Edited by Bernarp Iotanv, 
Fengs 80, 38. 6d, 


W.H. Bennett, MMA. A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE, Second Edition, Crown 
Bua, as Gud, 


‘The work of an honest, fearless, and 
sound critic, and an excellent guide in a 
small compass to the books of the Bible.’ 
Manchester Guardian, 


W.H, Bennott and W. F, Adenoy, A 
BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION, % own 
Bue, 75. 6d, 

‘Tt makes available to the ordinnry reader 
the best scholarship of the day In tho field 
of Biblical introduction, We know of no 
‘book which comes into competition with [t’ 
Manchester Guardian, 


engon MA THE LIFE OF 


ALG 
Liab TENNYSON, With ra Ulustras 
tions. eas, 8va, Cloths si 6d. § Leather, 


46 ned, Atle Biographica, 
M, Bengon, THE WAY OF HOLL 
fe NESS: NY Devotional Commentary on the 


* gigth Psalm, Crorvit bua. Bs, 
‘ML Biles, Seo Parmenter. 


, DD Ss » Augusth 
0. Bi BD. fee St. Augustine, A Kempis, 


. B.D. Biggs, BD, TM EPISTLE TO 
oe BRISBANE. alted hy, ta, 
© Bye. x5, Od, net, [Churchiman's Bibla, 
>< UMa Biggs! work is very thorough, and 

he has managed to compress & good deal of 
J, Information into a lintited space,’ 
Guardian, 
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T. Horber’ Bindley, WD, Cl ORCY. 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF “UE 
FALLIN With Introductions and Notes, 
Crown Bua Gs. 

A historical account of the Cravds, 


William Blake. See Lite Tibeary. 


B, Blaxland, Ms. 'TIDS SONG or 
SORES Hah Motacilans noone nO 
warn. Hot? bya, 


Cloth as. 3 feather, as, 
6d, ned Thaibeay of. ‘Devottoy: 
George Body, D.D, THE SOUL'S PIL. 
GIIMAGY!: Devotional, Readings, fron 
his published and unpublished writings, 
Selected nnd arranged by J, Wf Byrn, 


DD. Pott Bua 98 Git, 

A. Boleragon, Coptain, LITE BINY 
MASOACRI, Second Jidition, Croan 
Bra 3s. Ga. 


Caxdinal Bona. A GUINE LO BruR. 
NILY, | Kdhted with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Jo. Srannnrpar, BD, Into 
Follow of St. John’s College, Oxford, Bot? 
8va, Cloth, as.) leather, as. Gri, nah 

(Library of Devotion, 

F. 0, Boon, BA, A COMMERCIAL, 
GLOGRAPHY OF FORMIGN 
NATIONS. Cronm Bua as 

P 7 1 Perey Serle, 
eorge Borrow. LAVENGRO, — Maltad, 

hy W. Hinnis Groom Ziwe Polunes, 


Lott 800, Kach volume, cloth, 18 Get, net § 
teather, 28, Git. net Uitte Library, 
J Ritazomn Bos, AGRICULTURAL 


ZOOLOGY, Travalated by Je Ri Atnss 
wort Davis, MA With an Tnvoductlon 
by Etmanon A, Onamran, IVES. NW 
x59 Ulustrations, Gr Bua 3s, 6d, 


0. G Botting, WA, JUNIOR LATIN 
BEARIN MELON BA ERS, Heaps Bua, 14, 
{Junlox Examination Series, 
%,M, Bowdon, TI WXAMPLE: OF 
BUDDUAt Being Quotations from | 
Baddhist Litoratma for each Day tn the 
Venn Dervd Bedition x6me as Goh 


HK Bowmakor, ‘Tt HOUSING o1” 
THE WORKING CLASSHS. Crews 
Bue, as Gr, (Socinl Questions dertos. 


FG Brabant, M.A, SUSSEX, Thiw- 
trated by Wa I, Naw, Pott bua Cloth, 
353 Heather, 38, Gay net, [Little Guides, 

fA obauming little hook jon full of sound 
infor nation ns ft Is practical in gancoption,' 
renal Hheneenit 

‘Accurate, complete, and ngreantly welt. 
fen —Lalsr ature 

Miss M, Brodrick wd Mins Anderson 
Morton, A CONCISE TiANDBOOK 
OF EGYPTIAN ARCILAOLOGY, 
Withmany Ilustrations, Crorun 8a. 34. 6, 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


% W. Brooke. Sea I’, J. Hamilton, 
M ie A SHORT HISTORY 
9 Brownings LILALY) Arde 22592550 
in Two Ms Crown Bua gs tach 
Vota ragort4og.--Guelpha and Ghibellines, 
Votn th 14o9sgo~The Age of the Con 
dottleri. 
J, Buohin, See Isaak Walton, 
Wiss Bulley. See Lady Dilke, 
HE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
TO RIS ited, with an Introduction, 
it Xe St Mrernt, MGA6 With ag Mlastrae 
donaby R, AWNING Rest. Cr Bua. 6s 
Tha best Pilgrim's Proj roan.” 
Fducational "Times 
de, MAy PRS A MANUAL 
& FO edefear SCIENCE, With 
oan Mnauations, Crew bra as 
[University lixtension Series, 
a, GQOPS AND TOW TO 
cele a t ‘With numerous Iustrations: 
Stall gia 6S 
+ BD, exalt i Chaplain 10 lo 


B, Burn, 

hop. of Lulchvield. 
SO Tita. of, aaah NAN 
THE GRNEDS, Demy Bue, 108% 6a, 


‘Tandbooks of ‘Lheology: 
This hook may be Pen to hold its 
pince as an authority on its subject,’ 


tion 

1 UD FRE ds MANUAT, 
f BUGWEOIATION.“ KROM. “FILS 
gid AND FATTER Gs Patt avo. 

sed leather, a8. 6c, Hed, 
en ed , at ibean of Devotion. 
03 THE PORMS OF 
Rape TR §. Kdited hy Anpraw 
Tana and W, A Crasant. With Portrait. 
Secon ion Denty Bue, gilt top, bs. 


3B, Bury, LL.D, Gee Gibbon. 


frod Caldoogtt, 0.0, THI PITT 
meebo aR fact GION IN ENG: 
LAND A AMERICA, Deny 800. 


Soh 6h Ulandbooks of Theology. 
"De, Caldacatt tronts the nubject ns wo 
have Jong hoped It would eventually be 
tented.’ Chuvel Times, 
‘A Huckd nnd fnformative account, which 
certainty deserves a place in every philoe 
sophical lbrary,'-Scotsnen, 


. A. Galdorwood, Wendainstor of the Nor 

oe Rook Mainline ES CARDS 
NRUCLID AND ALGEBRA, In Tite 
nckate of 4o, with Answers, zs.ench, Or 
Ih thrge Hooks, price or., 2d, and 3d. 

BM and A. J, Oo Celyte, MA. BISIOP 


M. 
LATIMER, With Portrait, Crown 8a. 
gt: Gd [Lenders of Religlon. 


i 


GO, Channor and Mt. q 
LACM ATING IN TH Tsuen 
PAST AND PRESENT, With 16 full 
page Ilustratlons, Crviwn Guo. an 6, 

‘An interastin; hook, iNuntinted by fasel. 
naling photogyaphs.'—Sfead er 


Lord Chosterfeld, THE LETMERS OF, 
Kuited, with we Tutros 

dae} iy oe Srractizy, and Notes. by 
A.Cautintor, Tava Vofumess Crogun 80a, 
6n enth, TMethyen’s Standard ‘Tituary, 


FW, Ohristlan, TIE CAROLING 
ISLANDS. Widt many Mlastrations and 
Maps. Jey Sua, 123. 6d. uel, 


Glooro, DE ORATORE 1, ‘Translated ly ty 
EN. Te Moon, Made Crowe Bue, 3h 

+ [Classical Transtattons, 

SULECT ORATIONS (Pro Milong,, Pro 

Dlurena, Pili ict, In, saillinam). beans 

fated by If, Ly , Heanteray M.. “d Fellow 

and Tutor of ‘Eri Meteo ego, Oxford, 

Crown Bua. 5s Chhsstonl | ransinons, 


DE NATURA DEORUM. | Translated 
hy F, Brooks, MA, Inte Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford, Crown Bra, as, 

(Ciassleat Tians! ations, 

DRE OFVICIIS, Translated by GB, 
Ganniner, MA. Crown Bra aa 6d. 

(Classtenl ‘Translations, 


FA. Clarke, MA. BISHOP KEN, With 
Portrait, Crown Ova an Ge, 
(Lenders of Religton: 


Dolpeok, M.D, DISEASKS OF THE 

BH Salne With ‘numerous Iilustentions, 
Demy bya 1S 

WG. Collingwood, MA, TIE LIF 
or RBA With Portraits, 
Cheap Edition, Crown ave, Gs, 

JO, Golling, M.A, Sea ‘Lonnyson, 


W.R, Oolling, MA, THE BEGINNINGS 
‘OF MNGLISI CURISMANITY, With 


Mape Corvin Bra 
fEntirehman’ 's Library, 
A.M. Cook, MA. 800. C, Marchant, 


he Cooke-' , 

BUS eben woe OY 

[Social Questions Sories, 

Marie Coralit. TIL PASSING OF Tir 

GREAT QUIEN + A ‘Tributeto the Nobta 
Iafe af Victorix Reguar, Saal qéa xy 


ACIIRISTMAS GREETING. Si ao. ry 


Roxemary Cotes. DANTE'S GARDEN, 
With a Frontispiece: Second Anftifan. 
dene. Bue. cloth a8. 6d, 3 leather, 3% Gd, 
uth 


IZ 


ld Cox, B.A. LAND NATIONAL: 
FTOUNON! “Choron bro as te 
{Social Questions Sealos, 


W. J, Graig, See Shakespeare, 


W. A, Oraigie, A PRIMER OF BURNS, 
Crows 80. as. Gd, 
GEN. 


Mrg. Oraik, JOHN IALIFAX, 
TLEMAN, “ded by Axxns Matin 
non, Zwo Volumes Pott Bug. Hach 
Volume, Cloth, 18. Gd. net; leather, 28. 6d, 
nek, [Little Library, 

Rohard Orashaw, TIE BNGLISW 
POEMS OF, Edited by Enwaro Hur. 
pon, Pott Bue, Cloth, 15. bd, net} feather, 
2s, Ode neh ELitie Library, 


Fd, Grawford, Bee Mary C. Danson. 

0. G. Ortump, M.A. See ‘Lhomas Ellwood. 
1H, E, Ouniiifo, Fell f Alt Souls' Col. 

‘ & Eagan Se WHSTORY OF TIL 


BOUR WAR. With many Hlusirations, 
Plans, and Portraits, 22 2 vols, Yop. 4,155, 


E. I, Outta, DD. AUGUSTINE OF 
CANTERBURY, With Portrait, Crown 
Buo, 35. bd, {Leaders of Religion, 


The Brothers Dalziol. ARECORD OF 
INIETY YEARS' WORK, With s50 Illus+ 
trations. Large gto. o1s, net, 

‘The record of the work of the colebrated 
Mugrayeis, containing a Gaitery of beanti- 
ful Pictures by ¥ Walker, sie J. Mill, 
Lord Leighton, and other great Artists, 
‘Tho book is a history of tho finest black-ande 
white work of the ni eteenth contuy, 

"The book is abu. -lantly {ilusteated, and 
shows what wood engraving was at its best,’ 
Scotsman, 

tA store of gonial reminiscences, ‘Tho 
designs of the various masters are exquisitely 
engraved, A worthy record of a porlod that 
fa gone. Standard, 


@. W. Daniell, M.A, BISHOP WILBER. 


FORCE. With Portrait, Crown 810, 
an bd, 


(Lendora of Religion, 

Mary 6, Danson and F. G, Orawford, 
ae IN THE FAITIL, Swatl8vo. 
18. Of, 

Danté Alightori, LA COMMEDIA D1 
DANTE. The Italian Text edited hy 
Pacer Tovnnnr, Litt, D., MA, Deny 8nd, 
Gilt tops Bs Gee Adsa, Crarun bua,” Gx. 

[Methuen’s Standard Library. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE, ‘Trans. 

» fated by HLF. Cary. idited by Pacur 
“Tovnner, LittD., MiA. Poff 8v0, Cloth, 

Bh Od, nets leather. as, 6d. net. 
(Lite Library, 
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THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE, 
‘Transiated by We I, Cany. Edited by 
Titi, MAy Padi Bod, 


Pacur CoyNuen, 
Cloth, 1% 6d, nel; feather, as Gad. ned, 
(Little Library, 


TIE PARADISO OF DANTE. ‘Cents. 
Jated hy IL I. Cary, Edited hy Pacur 
‘Tovar, LID, MA. f'0s¢ 800, Cloth, 
18, Gd. nels leather, a8, Gay neh 

(Little Library, 

Sconlso Paget Toynhea 

A. G. Doane,  Mdited ye A LITTLE 
ROOK OF TIGHT VERSE, /eté ava, 
Cloth, 18 Od. nets fenthen, as. 6A, nel, 

[lula Library, 

Loon Dolbor, THE METRIC SYSTEN, 
Crown Bye, as, 

A theoretical and practical guide, for uso 
in schools and by the general rendor, 

Domoathonos: = LINE OLYN'TIIACS 
AND PHIGIPPICS, ‘Translated upon a 
new principle by O10 TOLLaNn, Cron 
Bre as Or, : 

Domoathenos,, AGAINST CONON AND 
CALLICLES. Edited with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by I. Darwin Swirr, MA, 
Leap, 8v0, a 

Charles Dickons, 

parity ROCHESTER ENULION, 

Crown Bua. Hach Volume, elath, 38, Gd. 
With Inuoduetions hy Girorcrt Gissing, 
Notes hy FG, Krraow, and Topographiteal 
Tilustrations, 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS, With Ilustiae 
tions by 1. IL Nuw. 2a Volumes, 

‘As plensant 0 couy as any one could 
desire, The notes nid much to the yalus of 
the edition, nnd Mr, New's illustsations are 
also historleal, ‘The volumes promise well 
for the success of the edition.'~Scofsmian, 

NICHOLAS NICKLUBY. With tHuste 
tions by Rs J. Winrams, wa Volumes, 

BLEAK NOUSE. With Iustrattors by 
Buarricn Atcock, Jive Polunits, 

OLIVER TWIST, With IHustrations hy Bi, 

» Naw. 

THE OLN CURIOSITY SOP, 
THustrations by G. M. Dammows 
Folumess 

BARNABY RUDGE, With Mhstiations by 
Brarenen Arcocs, Te Molunes 

@ t. Dickinson, M.A. 
Calteye, Cambridge, TIL GREEKVE 
OM TAI, | Second Falidign,. Coven Bea 
as 6h, (University Extension Serion, 

HN, Diokuon, .R.S I, FR. Met. Soo, 

METEOROLOGY, tha Llementa of 

Weather and Climate. Wustrated, Crown 

Bee, as 6d [University lixtension Sartos, 


With 
To 





Fellow of King's 
OW Hay 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


Lady Dilie, Miss Bulloy, and Mise Widt+ 
Oy, WOMEN'S WORK, Crown 800, 
ass Ode [Social Questions Serica. 
PB. Ditehfiold, MA, FSA. ENGLISIT 
VILLAGHS, fllustented, Crows Bra, Gs. 
A hook which for {ts Instructiva and 
plotoria{ value rhould find « place in every 
viltage libra y.-Seatsmnans 
{One of the beat houks on village antl 
quities we have scon,'—-Ontlook, 

TI STORY OF OUR ENGLISIL 
TOWNS, With | Introduction | by 
Aucuarun Jnssor, DD, Second dition. 
Crown Bra Os, 

OLD ENGIISIL CUSTOMS: Extant at 
tho Present ‘time, An Account of Local 
Observances, Festival Customs, and Anciont 
Coromonies yet Surviving In Grent Britnin, 
Crown bo * 6s. 

W,,Mt Dixon, MA, A PRIMER OF 
WENNYSON. Second Zeition, Crown 
Bea on Gd, 

‘Auch sound and well-exprossed criticism, 
‘Tha biblioguaphy ts a boon,'— Speakers 

ENGLISI PORTRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING, Second dition, Crown 
Boo, as. Gr, 

(University Extension Serle, 

BH. Dowdon, Liu.D, Seo Shakespeare, 

J. Dowden, DD, Lord Bishop of din 
burgh, | PHT WORKMANSHIP OF 
THE PRAVER BOOK: Its Litermy 
and Llturgical Aspects, Second Hdition, 
Cran buv. 3s: Ged 

(Charchman’s Library, 
5B 


. Drivor,, D.D., Canon of Chelst Church, 
Regis Professor of iehrew inthe Universit 
of Oxford, SURMONS ON, SUBJECES 
CONNECTED WITH THR" OLD 
TESTAMUNT, Crown Bvea. 6s 


A welcome companion to the author's 
famous " Introduction: -Guardian, 


8. Dunoan (Mss, Corus), Agther if 


A Voyage of Consolation. 1 
OTHER” SIME Ol TIE LATCH, 
Second edition. Crow vo. 65 


% T. Druin, 1.Se,, and VY, A. Mundella. 
GENERAL NLEMENTARY SCHINCE, 
With arg Destiations, Coates dra, 38 Gd, 
{Methuan's Si lonce Primers, 
Tho Bart of Durham. A REPORT ON 
CANADA, With an Introductory Note, 
Damy iva, 76 6d, nels 
A eprint af tha colebrated Report which 
Lord Durham made to the British Govern 
mont on tha state of Britixh North Anirica 
in 1839. Teds [ishably the most important 
utroranca on British coloninl policy ever 
published, 


3 


W.A. Dutt. NORFOLK, Mlystrated by 
B Tourtun. Pett Bue, Cloth, 3s.$ 
leather, 38 Git, net. 


(Liuile Guldes, 
Glomont Edwards, 


RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION, Crown 890, 
25. Od, 


[Social Questions Series, 
W. Douglas Edwards, COMMERCIAL 


LAW, Crown 8vo. 25, [Commercial Bailes, 


HE. Egorton, MA. A INSTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY, Deny 
Boo, 12s Get, 

It is a gootl book, distinguished by 
nccpracy in detail, clear ny aangement of 
facts, and 9 broad grasp of principles, 
Maucheter Guardian. 


Thomas Elwood, wir WistoRyY or 
Tie LIF OF, Kdited by C. G. Crum, 
MA, Crown 800, 65, 

TMathten's Standard Library, 
‘This edition is the only one which con- 

tains the complete book as oiginally pub» 

lished. Ithas a Jong Introduction and many 

Footnotes, 


EB singel. A INSTORY OF ENGLISIL 

LITERATURES From ity Beginning to 
‘Lennyson, Translated from the German. 
Deny 81. 78 6d, net 

This is a very complete and convenient 
sketch of the ovolution'of ourliteraturo from 
early days, ‘Tho treatment is blographical 
as well as critical, and is rendered more 
Interesting by the quotation of characteristic 
passages froin the chief authors. 


WH, Pairbrothor, M.A, ‘THI PHILO. 
SOPHY OF T, IL GRUEN, Second 
Eeition, Crown 8uo. 3s, Gd, 


Busan Forrior, MARRIAGE, Rated by 
Miss Goopricn Fruar and Lord Inpus+ 
ura. Zwo Volumes. Pott bv0, Bach 

volume, cloth, x8 6d, nets Leather 28. bd, 

net, (Little Library, 


OB Firth, MA. CROMWELLS ARMY: 
A Vistory of the English Soldier during the 
Civil Wars, the Conmonwealth, and the 
Protectorate, Covun Bum 7s. Gir 

An olaborato study nnd description of 
Cromwell's army by which the victory of 
the Parliament was secured, ‘The Now 
Modo!’ is desurthed jn minuto detail, and 
the author, who is ono of the most diss 
tinguished historians of the day, fas mado 
Arent uso of unpublished Ats3, 

GW, Fishor, MA, ANNALS OF 
SURE WS BURY SCIFOOL, With 
numerous [lustyations, Derg 8va, ros, 6h 

Hayard FitaGorald, THE RUDALYAT 

y (OHAR KHAVYAM, With Conte 
mentnt AL Bavson) and a Biogragh: 
Of Omet Ly HD, oss gas * Plowraohy 


14 


HB. A FitaGerald, TE HIGHEST 

ANDES. With q Maps, 5t Illustrations, 

13 of which are in Photogravure, and 9 
anorama. Kayal Bo gon neh 


Wy Warde Fowler, M.A, See Gilbert 


hites 
J, B, Fraser. ROUND THE WORLD 
‘OWA WHEEL, With zoo Iituatsations. 
Crown Bo, 6% nee 
‘A classle of cyclin hic and witty 
—Yontshive Pook, BP : 


W, Fronoh, M.A,, Prinelpal of the Store: 
Institute, Lancaster, PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY, Part 1. Wah numerous 
Dingrams. Crows fea re Gd 
Ttexthpokes of Technology. 
“An excellent and eminently practical 
Mtile book,'-—Schoolnasters 
Hd. yon Preudenroioh, DAIRY 
BACTERIOLOGY, A Short Manual for 
the Use of Students, Transinted by J. 2 
Ainswortit Davis, M.A, Second Bdition. 
Reused, Crown 8vo, 23, 6d. 


H.W. Fulford, MA, THE EPISTLE 
‘OF ST. JAMES, “Walted by, ZeaA, 8v0. 
18. 6d, nee, (Churchman's Bible, 


Mra fi skell, CRANFORD. Edited by 
WV, Lucas, Pott oo. Cloth, 1s. bd, nee? 
deather, as 6. ned, (Litue Library. 
3, B, George, M.A., Tellow of New College, 
Oxtene SBATTLES OF ENGLISI 
HISTORY. With numerous Plans. Ziad 
Edition, Crown Bua. 6s. 
‘ Mr, George has undertaken 0 very useful 
task—that of making mihtary affairs in- 
telligiile and instructive to ‘non-military 
readors—~and has executed ft with a large 
measure of success ’—Z'imes, 


HB, de B. Gibbins, TD. MA IN. 
‘DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: IISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES, Withs Maps, Second 
Edition, Demy 8ve, 30s 6a 

A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR, 

‘reroh BuO, 38. br 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENG. 
LAND, ‘Biehih Edition, Revised. With 
Maps and Plans, Crows 800, at, 

(University Eixtonsion Series, 

THE QCONOMICS OF COMMERCE, 
Coots Bue, 32. 6d, — {Commercini Sortes, 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. Crown 80. 15, 6s 

. , {Commercial Serles, 

TTISH COMMERCE AND COLONIF: 
# ROM ELIZABETH TO VICHORLE 
> Third Baltion, Crown bu0. as, 
{Commercial Series 





Messrs. MeTIUEN’s CATALOGUE 


ENGLISIL SOCIAL RETORMERS, 
second Edition, Coun Be. 98, bd, 
(Univeraity [xtenston Serlas, 


4.46 B. Gthbing, Dt, MAy, and BA, 
"He Mold ot uke feels Werks Sheniekt 
ASHORLER WORKING DAY. ¢ one 
Bua. as Gey (Sockal Questions Series, 


Hdward Gibbon, TW DECLINE AND 
FALL OF 1103 ROMAN LMPIRE, 
A Now Edition, edued with Notes, 
Appendices, anit Raps, by J, Dy Bury, 
Tdaddy Follow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
in Seven Volumes, Deny Bua Gile top, 
Bs 6d cach. Also, Crotun Bua 6% each, 

TAt Inst there is no adequate madern 
edition of Gibbon, +. « "Lhe best edition 
the nineteenth century could produce,’ 
Manchester Guardian, 

"A great pleco of editing.'—Aeadeny, 


MEMOIRS OF MY: LIFE AND WRIi 
INGS. By Enwarn Ginnon, Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by G, 
Binkoeck View, LAD. Crown bye,” 6s, 

‘An ndmirable edition of one of the most 
interesting personal vecords of a literary Ilfe, 
Tis notes and its numerous appendices Are a. 
repertory of nlmost nll that can be known 
about Glbbon.'-Manchester Genes diaty 


» 0 8. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leed 
BG See JO." With Tmiredueuion 
and Notes, Depay We, 6s, 





ommentarios on tho RVs 
‘Tha publishers ma to ba congratulated 
on the start the series has mnade,"—=2'aes, 
‘Dr, Gibson's work ts worthy of a att 
degree of appreciation, Totha huey worker 
nd the intelligent student tha commentary 
will be ® real oon 3 and Tt whl, if we nro 
not mistaken, bo much In demand. ‘Tha 
Introduction 14 almost n model of concise, 
Straightforward, prefatory remarks on the 
subject treated,'—- thenuny, 


THLE XXXIX. ARVICLES OF TILE, 
CHURCH OF UNGTAND. With an 
Introduction, Zhu and Cheaper Laition 
wt One Volumes Demy fva, ras. 6d, 

(UIandbaoks of Theatogy, 

‘We walcoma with (ha utmost satisfaction 

& New, cltenper, aud mors convenient edition: 

of Dr, Gibson's book, Ttwas greatly wanted, 

De, Gibson how glvon thealagleal’ students 

just what they want, and wa should Hke to 

think that ir was in the hand of every 
candidate for ordess.'~Guarian, 


THE LIFE OF JOUN TOWARD, With 
12 SMustratlons. ort 8rd. Cloth, gt; 
feather, 38 bd. nets — {Tittle Blographies, 


See also Georga Terbart, 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


George Glaning, Ses Dickens, 


D, Godley, M.A, Fellow of Magdaten 
* cBhcgs Oxon LYRA FRIVOWA. 
Third Baition, Fraps Bvo, 98, 6d. 


VERSES TO ORDER. Cr. Br 28 Gt net 
Migs Goodrich-Freor, See Susan Terrier, 


B Andergon Graham, ‘TT RURAL, 
BXODUS. Crown fro, es. 6d 
{Social Questlons Series, 
5 or, MA Litt D, PSYCH 
Lira Pete ae Laitwn, Crown bro, 
at Od, {Univoraity Juxtension Serica, 
DUH BOUL OF A CHRISTIAN, Crows 
WO, Sy 
A book dealing with (he evolution of the 
religious Hfs and expariences, 
"A ramarkable hook.’ —Glaseow Herald, 
Sea ateo University Extension Series, 


.M'Quoon ray, GERMAN PASSAGES 
aio UNeMiay TRANSLATION, 
as, fi 


PL, Gray, B&e, formerly Leeturet in 
reise in’ Mason’ University Gallege, Tire 
winghnn,| T PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND KLECLRICITY: 
sai Ilementnry TexteBook, With 38x Dins 
grams, Crvwe 8va, 3s bee, 
Buolktland Groon, M,A., Assistant Master 
an scien hh ‘Academy, Into_Tellaw of St. 
June Col nee Oxom | NOTLS ON 
REEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Crows 
Bua, 4s. Gri, 
Notoy and oxplanattans on the chief dim- 
culties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for oxerelse, 


B. % Groen, MA, THI CIHURCIL OF 
‘ol ise Crown & 4 


Crown Bue 


TRIST. vo, Gs, 
(Churchman's Library, 


Ro Ae Gropory, TILE VAULT OF 
TEAVEN, A Pomilar Iutroduction to 
Astronomy, With rmmeorons Illustrations, 
Crown Bria. Bs, 6a 

{Univorsity Extension Serfos, 

W,, Hall Guin, MA. SELECTIONS 
PRO. THM LARLY POEMS Ol 
ROBERT BROWNING, Edited by, 

Pott tuo, Cloth, rs. 6d, nets leather, 

as. Od, ete 


O, H, tinting, A JUSTORY OF THE 
GREAT ORTUERN = RAILWAY, 
181595 With IWustrations, Demy: Bee. 
tos, Ot, 

‘Mr, Grintlug has done fora Railway what 

Macaulny did for Kugtish Uistory.~—74e 

Hingineers 


F, Hindes Groome, See George Rorrow. 
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MX. Gwynn, A BIRTHDAY BOOK, 


Raves Bua. 128, * 

hia {8 0 birthday-book of exceptlonal 
dignity, and the extracts have Leen chosen 
with particular eare. 

Stephon Gywnn, See Thackeray. 

Johu Hackett BD. A IISTORY OF 
THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS, With Maps and Illustrations, 
Demy Bra, 155. net 


AiG. Haddon, ScD. IFRS. TRAD. 
TLUNTLRS, BLACK, WITTE, AND 
RROWN. With many IMusteations and a 
Map. Deny: 8va, 155 

Anarratlyo of adventure and exploration 
{n Northern Borneo, Tt containg much 
matter of the Mighest sclontific interest. 

R. A. Hadfield, Sea H. de B, Gibbins, 

RON, Hall and W. G@. Neal ory ie 
Nottie Bons Si “Honan 
With nurnarous Illustrations, Demy 800, 
21s, ned, 

‘This book contains tloscrlptlons of two 
hundred ruins of temples and forts, and of 
their (ypes nnd ages of architecture, Tt 
describes nlso tha Sabwan and Phoenicinn 
vecupations of Rhodesia King Solomon's 
gold, anclont burials, ancient gold-mining, 
etc, Ts profusely Mlustrated, and containg 
anany maps and pinns, 


FJ, Hamilton, .D., and B, W. Brooks, 
“YACTIARIAIT OF EY EEN Ree. 
Intod into English, Demy Be. ras Gd. net 
[Byzantino Texts, 


D Monney, A SHORT HISTORY OF 
TU ROYAL, NAVY, Froa Barn 
Tes 7o wut Prrsewr Dav. lustrated. 
Two Volunes Demy 8uo. 78 bids each, 
Vol fT. 12001688, 

AT, Haro, MA, TITE CONSTRUCTION 
OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS, With 
numerous Dingrams, Dewy ive, Girt 


Olmord Harrigon, READING AND 
READERS, Jcap, fue, as. Ged, 
An oxtromoly sonstbta littla oak,» 
Alauchester Guardlan, 
Bven Hodin, Gold Medntllst of tha Ron! 
Geographies! Society. PIHROUGH ASTA. 
With 300 Mlustrations from Skatchos and 
Photographs by the Author, sud Maps. 
Two Volumes.” Royalbvo, 36s, net. 
‘One of the greatest books of the king 
dsauad during Uhe contary, It ig impouslble 
to giva nn adequate Idos of phe yichriess of 
the contents of this book, or of sts nboundin, 
nctenetlons ad v story of travel unsurphsse 
In peogenphlent and human interast, Much 
of its prevelation Ahtogother the work 
ig one which in xolldity, novelty, and Interest 
must take a first rank among publications 
of its class.’ Times, 
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, F. Henderson, 
* SCOTTISIL VERSE, 
an 6d, ned p leather, 98. 


See also D. M, Moir, 


KR. Henley. ENGLISIT LYRICS, 
WE Ney atop ae it 


Be dO, Whibloy. A BOOK 
Woh Rene iit PROSE, Fyrom Aro. 
Bucks amy, gril top, 6% 


» A, Hongon, M.A, Fellow of All Soule’, 

Bi Hi, Hongan, Ml Wentintnster,  APOS! 
TOLIC CIRISTIANUTY : As Titustratcdt 
by the Epistles of St, Paut tothe Corinthians, 
Grown Bua, 6S 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN | Hisrontcas axn 
Soctay Sermons, Crows Sri” 6s, 


DISCIPLINE AND LAW, “ap, 82. 
an Ed, 


Gaorga Herhert, THE TEMPLE, 
Edited, with an Introduction anc Notes, 
by E, ¢.S, Ginson, D.D., Vienr of Leeds. 
Pott Bua, Cloth, 283 leather, 28, 6, net. 

{Library of Devotion, 

This edition contains Walton's Life of 

Herbert, and the text is that of tho fist 
edition, 


‘erodotus; DASY SELECTIONS, With 
tea By A. Cy Linpinr, Ma. 
Feap, Bua, 12, Gd, 

AS, Howing, BA, ENGLISH TRADI 
FE ANG AN THER SVEN: 
TLENTH CENTURY. Crows bre. 

[University Extension Serles, 


, Hilbert. THE AIR GUN} or, How 
the Mastermans and Dobson Mnjor nemly 
Jost their Hohdays, Ulustrated, Syuare 
Feap, Sua 2s. 6a, {Little Blue Books, 


Olare Hilt, Registered Teacher to the City and 
Guilds of London Inetitute, — NILLIN- 
RY, THEORETICAL, AND. PRAC- 
TICAL, With numerous Diagrams 
Crown bv, 98. 
[Texthooks of Technology. 
Henry Hill, B.A. Ieadmaster of the Boy's 
Higsehoat, Worcester Gaps: Colony ok 
SOUTIT AFRICAN AUTIMELIC. 
Crown Bv0, 3s, 6a. 
This book has been specially wiltten for 
tise ly South African schools, 
@, Birkbeck Hill, LL.D. See Gibbon, 
Howard d. Hillegas, WITT TH DORR 
CES, With 24 Mlustrations, Seca 
~Bditjon, Crown tua, 6s. 
Sio% Hinds, THE FALL OF ‘Titk 
"ONGO ARABS, .Wih Plans, otc, Demy 
4 128. 6d, ~ 


LITTLE Book Or 
& Patt vo, Cloth, 
Gd nth, 

(Little Libraiy, 





Messrs. METIUEN’S CATALOGUE 


L, 't, Mobhottto, Mellow of CCC, 
Tis TMEORY OF KNOW LESTE 
Damy Sve, a8. 
_ Hobson, ALA. PROBLEM 
af Avy An Inquiry into the Fae 
drink Conditton of tha’ Poor, Honpth 
Hidition, Crown Bro. 95 6a, 
fSorial Questions Serles and Universtty 
Yxtonsion Serica, 
1 PROWLEM OF TH U. . 
TIRLOVED,. Craton Bua. agg, NEM 
{Social Questions Sorlés, 


. Todglein, DCIn GEORGE Yo: 
Tee Re Wie oneaee aos 
Bra 4s Ga Menders of Religtan, 


Ohegtor Holoombo, VIIE REAL CHIN: 
SE QUESTION, Crawa bro, 64 
Te ds an tmpertont addidon to tha 
materials before the public for forming an 
opmton on a most diffault and pressing pros 
lam Faes, * 


Ar fT, M Holdion, KOLE, Tm 
INDIAN BKORDERELAND ¢ beluga Per. 
sonal Record of Twenty Years, Thustrated, 
Demy 8uo, 155 nel 


“Intoresting and Inspiilting from caver to 
cover, ft will assuredly take lta place an the 
classical work on tho history of tho Indian 


fronticns'—/élot, 
Raott Tolland, EVRA AROS. 
Gomer E90 Wh an Introduction, Nock 
by TI, C. Bracing, MeaAy Pott Bea Clothy 
ass leather, asi Gai neh 
Udbiary of Dovotton, 
@, J, Holyoato, TI COOPDRATIVIS 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY, Zdind ‘iitfon 


Crown Bea, an 6 
(Soctal Questions Series, 


Horace: THE ODES AND EPODKS, 
‘Translated by A. Gonr ry, MA Fellow of 
Magdalen Collega, Oaford. Crows ava, 
as [Clanaical Translations, 


EL, & Horaburgh, MAL WATERCO ’ 
A’ Notrative ad Cutie, Wah Dans, 
Second Ledition, Crown Bros gt 

*A. brilliant apsay slap, sound, and 
thorough,’ Zaid Chronicle, 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA, Whh 
Portralis pod Winstations, Heap. bye, 
Clothy 4% i As feather, 4a, neh 

iiutte Mographics, 

RF. Horton, DD,  JOUN WoOWwL, 

With Portrait, Cros fitia, 3s, 6d. 
{Leaders of Roligton, 

Alexandor Hoste, MANCHURIA., Whh 
Hluatrattons and AMap, Dempiva, 10% Git, 
Neh 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


i, TRADE UNIONISM—NEW 
a Fe a hg datlions. Crown B00, 
an 6a [Social Questions Series, 


H, GO. Hutohinson, TI GOLFING PIL. 
GRIM. Crotun bua, 6s 
A.W. Hutton, M.A, CARDINAL MAN. 
NING. With Portrait. Grows Ore, 35. 
oe {Leaders of Relighor, 
Sea nlag Taurur 
Edward Hutton, Seo Richard Crashaw, 
R. IL, Hutton, CARDINAL NEWMAN, 
Wie Portrait. Crom Bro, gt. bir 
[henders of Religion, 
, Eh MA THE LIFE OF Sik 
re VE CAE CCS MMT ATEN 
Second dedition, Craw Bua se 
WILLIAM LAUD. With Portralt Second 
ff » i 
Me CeON NO. Taalera of Religion, 
‘enrik Ibsen, BRAND. ADrama. Tians> 
Bea a ADincian WVusoNe Ded Rion. 
Crows Bua 3s. 6d, . 
Lord Yddoglolgh, Sco Susan Perrier, 
BR, Ingo, M.A,, Follow and Tutor of Tert- 
Ws dtd Caleb, Ostonls CHIISTIAN BLS: 
TICISM, ‘he Bampton Lectures for x899, 
Demy Byo. ras. Gd, net 
"ie ta fully worthy of (ho best tradkions 
connected with the Hampton Lectureship.’ 


Record, 
A.D, Innow, MA, A IISTORY OF TILK 

iat MSIL IN INDIA, With Maps and 

fans. Crown 80, 7% Od 

VOWritten, ip fn, Vigorous and affective style 
vee @ thoughitul and Impartial azcount'— 
Spectators 

‘My, Innes ins done a difficult plecs of 
work wall, He hag taken the history into 
lis miuds given it shape, fantura, and 
vitality there} thorofore it comer alive nnib 
froeh from his inind,'-Scarsutete 


8. Jnokaon, MAr A PRIMER OF BUSI 
0, 


NESS. Vhird Uedition, — Crown. 
1h Gd {Commercial Sories, 
F, Jooob, MA, UNIOR FRENCIT 


we Paiton PABERS, “75a . Heo, 
PN (Janior Uxandnntion Series 


+ Slophen Joans, TRUSTS, POOLS 

J ANP COR NINE: Crewe Sous 2s, 0 

[Social Questions Series, 

Ry JoMorion, A NEW RIDE TO 
KIVA, Mlusteated, Crown 800, 6h 


BR, dontke, M.A. Professor of Law at Uni- 


yorsity College, Tiverpool, ENGLISH 
Hock, GOVERNMENT. Crown So, 
ah Od (Untvoralty Ixtension Series, 
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OS Jerram, MA, Sea Parcah 


Augustus Josgopp, D.D, JOIN DONNE. 
ith Portrait, "Born ade an da, 

[Leaders of Roligion, 

PS. Jovons, MAY. Ltt Dy Princlpal of: 

“ainefieht Tall, Divhans, EVOLUTION, 

Crown 80a. 3.60, [Chuveliman's Libenry, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THR 
mst 





TORY OF RELIGION. Second 
ditions Demy Quo. r0% Ga, 
([Inndbooks of Theology. 
"The morkt of this hook Hea tn tha penatrar 
tion, the singulor ncuteness and force of the 
author's judgment. To is nt once ariteal 
nnd fuminous, at once fust and suggestive, 
A comprehensive and thorough bresyiaad 
Bis minghant Poste 
flr H. H, Johuston, K.CH, BRITISIT 
CRNTRAL AVRICA,” “With nostiy 200 
Wustrations aud Six Maps, 
Edition. Crown ato. 18s. net, 


H, Joués. A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS 
AND BUSINESS, Crows 800. 18 6 
{Commercial Sorles, 


F, W. Joyee, MA, UIE LIFE OF STR 
FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, 7s. 6d, 


Lady Julian of Norwich, REVELA. 
ons or DIVINE LOVE, Tidited by 
re Wanna Ch otun 820. 38 bed, 

tlally modernised version, from the 

1G, hth British: Musoum of a book whtets 
Drv Dalgairns terms "Ono of tha moat 
remarkable books of the Middle Ages," Mx. 
Ingo in his Bampton, Lectures on Christian 
Myaticlam calla it ‘The bunntifal hut little 
nown Revelations: F 

M, Kaufmann, SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT, Cornus bya, 
as. Oo [Solnt ‘Questions Sorta . 


uF Keating, DD, TIL} AGAPII. } 
Bie eu ARRISNS Croton une a 


Tohn Keble, jE CRISTIAN YEAR. 
ith an Tntioduction and No 
Loc, DD. Warden of Ieesle Cettogoe 





Steond 





Hhisimied by R, Avoiwa Braue, Second 
Karjion, Feap. Bu, 3% Ody pudled 
PHOPOCCO, 58 


The prasent aditton is nnnotated with ate 
tho gare and tusight to ba expected 
Dr. fock.'—Guardian. senate sro 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM. 


Halted, 
Totrodiyation and Notes, bi ata ae 
f:) 


Waurnt Lock, 


Y. 
D.Dy Warden of Keble College, Oxford, 
Pott vo, Clete, 28} ‘eather Stree 


ah i ip see of Devotion, 

his sweet and fragrant book has nayer 

heen published more nelragitvely.'— 
Academy, 
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THE CIIRISTIAN YEAR, With Inho- 
duction and Notes by Warten Leck, 
Eilithns "Pole Bea, Chet a. feather ts 
Binet a 7 [Liktary’of Devotlon. 


Thomes A Kempis, ‘CIUE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST, With an Introduction M4 
Dean Farrar. Wlustrated by C, M. 
Gane, Speen ale Feap 80a, 38 Git, 
nee ded wnarocca, 5S. 

‘Amongst all the’ innumotabl English 
editions of tha ‘Imitation, there can have 
Veen few whitch were pretiler than this one, 
printed in strong and handsome type, with 
al the glory of rod jinitials,'—G/asgow 


THE IMITATION,OF CURIST, A Re 
vised Translation hy C, Bice, D.D,, Canon 
af Cheist Church, “With au’ Iniroduetion, 
Crawn bva, 38, Od, 

A new edition, carefully revised and set 
in Jarge type, of Dr, Bigg's well-known 
‘version, * 

‘Dignified, harmonious, and scholarly.’ 
Church Review, 

THE JAQTATION OF CHRIST, A Re- 
vised Translation, with an Introduction by 
C, Bica, D.D,, late Student of Christ 
Chareh, | Thisd Eiitaw: Lattsvo, Cloth, 
as. f feather, at, On, net 

. i (Library of Devotion, 
A practically new translation of this hook 

which the render has, almost for the first 
time, exactly in the shape in which It Toft 
the hands of the author. 

James Houghton Konnody, D.D,, Assist= 


ant Lecturer in Divinity in the Universit 
{Dubin ST, PAUL'S SECOND 


ef Dublin, ST, PA! 
AND THIRD EPISTLUS TO TI 
ORINTHIANS, With Introduction, 


Dissoetations and Notes. Cvozun Bue, 6s. 
0. W. Kimming, MA. THI CHIEM- 
istRY OF LiF AND HEALEIL 
Illustrated, Crows Sue. 26. Oa, 
{University Extension Sorles, 
AW, Kinglake, EOTUEN. With an 
cry nud Notes, Pott 8e Cloth; 
xb. Gd, nebs feather, 28, Od. net 
‘ [Little Library, 


ard Kipling, BARRACK-ROOM 
Buys ae ah Thonsnoit, Crown Bye. 
Gm leather, Me ugh ! ‘a ‘ 
Mr, Kipling's vorse 1s atyc id, ful 
of, Atheer . .o Unmlstaknble. genius 
Ree i eg ination, ther 
Rt ices nctons Woes Mey 
atighter and tears the metres throb in our 
suri grrr as ps, 
wi 
Kall iad Gacethe PH 


rin 


MusskSs, METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


TUE SUVIEN SILAS. Gand Phoutand, 
Crown 800,  Buckram, pitt top, br} 
teather, 6s. siete 

The Timp iro has found a stoger 3 it ts 
no dopreciation of the songs to say that 
Stalesmen may havo, one wey or other, (9 
take account of thom, '=- 

Afanchester Guardian, 

F. @. Kitton, Seo Dickens, 

Wed, Kiox Little, See St, Francis de Steg, 

Oharles Lamb, THT ESSAYS OF NLIA, 
With over 160 Mlustiationg by Ay Ganrir 
Jonna, aud an Intieduction by I. V. Lucas, 
Deiny 8v0, 108, 6d. 

"TMs edition fs tn imany respests of 
pecullar boauty,’-Datly Chrontele, 

Te Is in every way ah admirable odlitloy 
and the Musi rations are delightful,’ — 

Litekatnss 

ELIA, AND TUG LAST NSSAYS OF 
GLIA, Edited by 3. V, Lucas, Pate Bua, 
Cloth, 18 6c. nets leather ax 6d, net, 

Chita Library, 

TIE KING AND QUEEN OF THRARTS: 
An 803 Book for Children, Iustrated by. 

Wittiam Murreany. A new edition, in 

facsimile, edited by Be Ve Lucaa. 1s, Od, 
‘This ttle book fs a Hternry curlosity, and 

has boon discovered and identified as the 
work of Chailes Lamb by Ti. Vi Lucas. 

Jt is an exact facsimile of the original 

edition, which was illustrated by Mulready, 


Professor Lambros, ECTILESIS 
CHRONICA, — Edited by. Demy, 80, 
7 St. nel, a iu vanine Loxts, 

Btanloy Lane-Poole, THE LING OF 
Ey ety sian RRY PARKUS, A New and 
Cheaper Edition, Crown 8uo 6s, 

A HISTORY OF EGvrr IN ty 
MIDDLE AGES. Fully Mhustrnted, 
Crown Bue, Gs. 

F. Lan bridge, M.A, BALLADS OF itd 
BRAVE: Booms of Chivahy, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy, Second Luttion, 
CHa book is fat of aplendtd. Uulnga,! 

uo bi splendid 1) \t Teal 
Wart Mee ies 

Willam Law, AS@RIOUS CALI, TO A 
DEVOUT AND MOLY LAN, * Wdlied, 
with an Introduction, by C, Bia, hy 
Jate Student of Christ Ghurel Pott Bue, 
Cloth, as, 3 leathery, as, Gd net, 

(Library of Devotion. 
‘This fs a reprint, word for word and lng 
for Hine, of the Lditlo ls inceps, 


GB, Layard, THE LIFE OF MRE 
Eni LAroN, Minstrated, = Deny 
UO, 128, a 

‘Mrs, Tynn Linton iv here pidgented to 

uainatlhar hoods, She lives In the bool} 

she 1g presohted to us so that we really 

Know ley! Liferetiire, 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


tain Melville Leo, A TISLORY OF 
npg Teh IN ENGLAND Crown Bu, 

as Gd, 

€ Alonened hook, comprlaing inany curious 
details to interest the general render as well 
asthe student who will consult it for exact 
luformation'—Daily Mews, 

(The hook rests on accurate resrarch and 
gived a vast army of facts nnd statistics, — 
Glasgow Heralds 


V. B. Lowog, MA. AIR AND WATER, 
Tilupiratad, Cyewn 800, as, 64. 
(University Extension Series, 


r Look, D.D.y Warden of Kebla Col- 
Walter Lott DOL, te MAS HIT: 
BOILDER, Crown Bua 3. Od, 


Soa nlso Keble and Oxford Commentaries, 


LIN” KEBLIL With Portrait. Crown 
TON eae (headers of Religion, 


. V. Tens, Seo Jane Austen and Mra, 
5 Gaskell nud heed Pant 


molan, SIX DIALOGUES (Nigrinus, 
: Teara-Menippus, ‘Tho Cock, The Ghip The 
Pavaslte, The Lover of Valschood). Lrans+ 
lated by 8. Ty Irwin, MoAy Assistant 
Master nt Clifton; tate Scholar of Hxoter 

College, Oxford, Crown 8a, gs. 6d. 
[Classical Translations, 


, Lydo, MA. A COMMERCIAL 
te Mo dit BV die fhe EAL 
PIR. Dhird Rdition Crown Bua 25% 


{Commercial Series, 


n, Mra, Lyttelton, WOMEN AND 
Hon Mae tree 0 art Bye, ah Ga 
'Thoughtful, Intorosting, praction.'— | 

tha book ia fll af sound promt afer 

No book is full of sound proce; von 
wlth aympathy and Wits Pinan iil 


BB. M'Allon, M.A. THE PRINCIPLES 
TO SORREESING BY DOUBLE 

ENTRY. Crown Byer an 
(Commerstal Sorfes, 


¥, MaoGunn, JOUN KNOX. With Pore 
tral. Crown Bua, 3%. 6H, ‘ 
(Leadora of Roligion, 
AM, Maokdy, SIR CHURCIMAN'S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Cran Bua. gs. 6d. 
(Churchinan's Library, 


he hook thraughont fs_ frank nnd 
courageous, 'Clasgor J7e) abd, 


Laurip Magnus, MA. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. Crows Bu0, as, 6d. 
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vB Mahatly Lit.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPE OF Tie DIOLUMIES, 
Fully Ulustented. Crown 810, * 6s, 


FW, Maitland, LL D., Downing Prof 
of the Laws of Tengtaud fy the. University of 
Cantriige, CANON LAW SN ENG. 
LAND. Royad8va, 78. 6 

H, #B. Maldon, MA. ENGLISH RE. 
CORDS. A Comppnton to the 1 f 
ngland, Crome iver ae ag uO 


TUE ENGLASI CIVIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 
AND DULHS. Crowe bin ae 


BO, Marohant, M.A., Pellow of Patorhouse, 
Cambridge, and Assistant Master at St, Pattl’s 
School, A GREK, ANTIIOLOGY, 
Crows ua, 38 Gh, 


EO, Marchant, M.Aw antl A, M Cook, 
A, PASSAGES FOR 50 
MaknstAtiON Crown Re eREN 
‘We know no book of this class batter 
fitted for use in the highor forms of schools.’ 
—Guardian, 


Snare Cantiee, SIGE Sern E TS 
‘allege, Cambridga, ¥ 
STUDY. OW SCHNERY,  Uliqateated, 
Crown Bvo, 6s. 
‘A volume, moderate in size and readable 
In style, which will ho acceptable alike to 
the student of geology nic geography, and 
to the tourist,’ thenenst 


A, J, Magon, THOMAS CRANMER, 
With Portrait. Crowa Boo, 38, fe 
(Leaders of Religion, 


Massoo, THE EVOLUTION OF 

So a AoE Lower Forms, With 
Tilustrations, Crown bv, as, Gi 

(Univaaity Extension Barley, 

Vd. Mastermoan, M.A, 'LENNYSON 

7 ks A RELIGIOUS Titkertin vit 
ud. 6s. Q 

fA thoughttul and penatentt ects 

thon, ful Tr interest” andl suggestony'== 

World, 


Aunio Matheson, Seo Mrs, Craik. 


8} 8, Mello SHORT SLORY. 
“OF NCH Etat katUn, Crete 
eo, 38 Oth 
A Wold nnd wolletvtanged nccount of 
the giowth of English Iiteratute'—Pa/e 
Afal? Gasetie . 
1, G, Migil, PRS, Seo Gilbert White, 


EB. Moholl, THE ART AND PRA 
VICK OF HAWKING, With 3 Pholo- 
ravures by G, E,,gLovcx, nnd other 
Fisisautons: Dany Soo, x08 Gat, 
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34. Milaig, THE LITE AND LETTERS 
“OF bat JOHN EVERETT MIAAIS, 
Presidont of the Royal Academy. With 379 
Ilustrations, of which 9 are Photogravure: 
awols, RoyalBvo, 208. net. 

‘This splendid work,’ —{orld, 

OF such absorbing interest Is jt, of such 
completeness in scope and heauty, Speciat 
tribute mast be paid to the extraordinary 
completeness of the ilustrations.'—G» aphic, 

3. G Milne, MA, A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT.  Fally  Ilustrated, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

P. Chalmora Mitoholl, MA, OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY, — Illustrated: — Second 
Edition, Crowy 8vo, 6s, 


A text «book designed to cover the 
Bchedulo issued by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, 


DM, Moix, MANSIE WAUCH, Urlited 
hy T. IX MWannrrson, olf 8v0, Cloth, 
38, 6 nee; leather, as, 6d. net 

(hitele Library. 


H. E, Moore. BACK TO ‘TIE LAND! 
At Inquiry into the cme for Rural Depopu+ 
Intion, Crows Bua. 2s. Gas ws 

[Social Questions Serles, 
“Alt 


W. RB. Morfill, Oriel College, Oxford, A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER I, 
With Maps and Plans, Crown va, 78 6d 

‘This history, is founded on a stuly 
of original documents, and thongh neces> 
sarily brief, is the most comprehensive 
narrative in oxistence. Congidorahte atten- 
tlon has been paid to tho social and literary 
development of the commtry, and the recent 
expansion of Russia in Asw 


R. 2. Motich, Inte of Clifton College 
GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR 
AND IDIOMS. Fifth Edition, Crown 
UO, 25, Ofte 
: [School Examination Series, 


A_Kny, issued to ‘Tutors and Private 
Students only, to bo had on application 
to tha Publishers. Second Mattion 
Crown Boo, Gs, Heh, 


Misa Anderson Morton, Sea Miss Brod: 


rel, 
BG G. Moule, DD. CIIARLES 
SIMEON, With Portrait, Cran bra, 

{Leaders of Religion. 


gs. 6d, 
MM. Pattison Muir, MA, THE 
CHEMISTRY OF TYRE,” ‘the “Ble 
Mientnry Principles of Chemistry, Hins+ 

brated,” Crown Bua, as, Ort 
(University Extehgion Series, 


wt 
V.'A, Mundolla, MYA. ‘Bee J. 'f. Dunn, 





Messrs, METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


See RN, Wall, 
LADYSMITH: "Che 
With 26 Tlustrationy and 
aPlan Second Hdttion, Crown Bua 6% 
James Northooto, R.A., THT CONVER. 
RRLIONS or, ‘AND JAMES WARD, 
Ldited by Ernest Mhurcure. | Withmany 
Portraits, Demy Buo, son Gd, 
‘Mr, Mletchor’s book will xange and rank 
with Lnelite's,'- Goda, 
"Tovory reader, with any taste for art, will 
find the hook engrossing. "or Ashive Post, 
A. H. Norway, Author of Tighwaysand Dy> 
ways in Weyon anil Cornwall NAMAass 
PAST AND PRESENT. With go lls. 
fiations by A. G, Penann, Crows bua 6s 


Standish O'drady, ‘TI STORY OF 
TRULAND, Crows bua, ate Os 
Mya, Ollphant, THOMAS CHALMERS, 
With Portrait. Cron Bro. 98, Gd 
[Leadors of Religion, 
Omnn,.M.A.. Fellow of All Souls), 
Oxford, ATTUSLORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. Vol. i: ‘The Middle Ages, 
from the Mourth to the Fourtesnth Contry. 
MMustrated, Demy Ove, ats 
The whole artof war in Its historls evolt- 
thon has never been treated on such an 
ample cud comprehénsive scale, and wo 
question If any recent contribution to the 
exact history of the world las posieased 
more enduilig value,—Daily Chronieles 
Prince Honri of Orleans, FROM TON. 
XIN TO INDIA. ‘Translated by TAMuty. 
Hunt, MA. With roo Mlustratlons and 9, 
Map, Croton 4fo, gilt top. oss. 
R, L. Ottley, M.A,, Inte Fellow of Magdalen 
Gxon., ‘And Prinepal of Puse 
THE DOCTRINE OF Nr 
ARNATION, Second and cheaper 
Edition, Demy Bue. ras, bd, 
{Handbooks af Theology, 
fA clear and romarkably full account of 
the mnin currents of speculation Scholarly 
precision sss nting folorance «4 4 
ntanss Interest in lis subject—are Mr, 
Ottloy's merits.'—Guardiaty 
With Dor 


LANCELOT ANDREWES, 
tralt, Crown avo, 3s. 6d, 
(Londara of Roliglon 
% It Qyorton, M.A. JOMUN WIESLEY, 
With Portrait. Crown bine, gs. Gr, 
[Lendars of Religion, 
M,N, Oxford, of Guy's Tospital, 
WANDBOOK OF NURSING. “Crows 
80 an 6a, 
*The most tseful work of the kind that 


we have sson, A most valuable and peace 
tical mnnual,~Afanchester Guardian. 


W.G. Neal, 


Th. W. Novinsox, 
Diary of n Siege. 


a Ww, 


GENERAL Lirrraturn 


0, d. Pau THE SCIENCE OF 

Wy Fall iw numerous Liustentlons. 
Demy bua, Hh 

"A thoroughgolng working toxt-hook of 

its subject, pructical nud wallestucked,'— 

Seofsntam, 

f Léon, Parmontion and M. Bidox. 

PERF AG RLUS adhd hye Den ton 

ron, Ol, neds UyzantineVoxts. 
H.W. Paw, Sea Tamence Sterne, 

It, Paargd, MA, TUR ANNALS OF 
x ete Mest ae With many 

Thuarationa, Lewy bra 78. 6a 

TA wollwwriteen, coplout, authentic hls 
tory. Zines: 

.B, Poary, Gold Medalllet af the Royal 
Be Errante fixie, NOwrhwanh 
OVER (THE GREAT ICH. Whtover doo 

Tilustrations, @ vals, Keyal Bro. gas. 1th 

Ya book will tnka {tt pines among tha 
pormanent Htorntire of Arctle exploration.’ 

= T'imed s 

Hanoy Pool, tate Pullaw of Trinty College, 
Orr, anu Set retary to the Royal Come 

mission at the Tlcenstig Tass, PRACT. 

CAL FACHNSING REFORM. Second 

Ration, Crows bud 18 Gh 


.Perngin, SELECTIONS FROM 
MPa AM BLAKM, Jatt fea, Cloth, 
xh Gd nee s leather, th Gd, net, 

Cittle Lilnary,, 

BP, Rotor, D.D. LIM OL) TESTA. 

7 MENT AND TIT NEW SCHOLAR. 

SIL. Crown Bua, 6s. 

{Churchman's Tbrary, 

*Yivery page ravenls while vending, used 
with gound and agholarly Judgutane. 

Manchester Guardian, 


WM, Flindora Potrle, 1.0.34, LL. Vro 
fossor of dayptolggy &t Dalvoraity College. 
A ISTO. OF BGYEL, whos rine 
Trantnae Dong 10 rar Pease Day. 
Bally Mustratads Ja sie pedymen Crown 
Ba.” Ge each 

‘A history weltten In the aptett of sclentite 
pracfafon ao woillily repranented by Dr. 
Vatrla and his school cannot but promote 
sound and accurate fiucly and supply a 
yacant place in the ngilsh literature of 
Kgyptology. 2 vines: 

Varn Preunrioue Tina va XV 
Dynasty, ourth Hdetion, 

Vor te Uae RVUPri any RV Ee Dye 
wanrind. Phied Redifian 

Vor iv Tue Koyet av sine Process, 
Je. Mantavry, Tate) 

Voi. ve Roman aver, J. G, Maint, MA 

Vou vi Keven aa ais Mipprae Acre: 
Sraniuy LANwPooni, MA, 


as 


RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Tally Ntiatak 
Crown 8a a8: de . 

SYRIA AND RGYPT, FROM UIE TRLL 
We AMARA. TABLITS. Crown 8p, 
as. Gil, 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Trier 
wast Boris. Z Ziv Volumes, Crown Sop. 
gh Gd. cach, 

VHOYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
aap Mustrations, Crete Bee 3s bf. 

‘In these lecturas he displays rare skill 
fa olachtatng the developaiant of decotae 
Uve act iu Kgypt!sZYateh 

Philip Pionanr, WIM STRYN AND 
Jy Wind, Second dinition, Crvivn 8y0, 
oh 


A aavratlvs of the adventures of a Boar 
teleraphist of the Orango Tred Stata 
during the way 

Bantua, THE CAPTIVI Edited, with 
an Intraduction, ‘Nextunal Notes, and a Com: 
inentary, hy W, M, Linnsay, Fellow of 
Jesus Colloge, Oxford, Demy Sve, ros. bi 


wth 
Yor this edltfon all che tmportant ata. 
Java been re-collated. An appendix wenls 
with the necentunl element in carly Latin 
verse. ‘Lhe Commentary ts very full. 
‘A work ofgrent erudition and fing scholars 
ship.’ Seassman, 

TIVE CAPTIVI. Adapted for Lower Forms, 
hy J. Us Frensit, MA. Into Fellow of St, 
John's, Cambridge, 19, 6. 

3%, Plowdon-Wardlaw, WA. King's 

llega: Camtrelee TEAR AONE 
Paves IN MNGLISIE HISTORY, 

Crown Bro. as Git. 
[School Examlnntlon Series, 

MO, Pottor, May PLS, A TERT: 
ROOK OF AGRICULNTRAL BOTANY. 
WMustrntode ened Lirdjtloy,  C B04 
fe OA, {Untvorntey Extensor ‘Serlos, 


La L, Peleg, MA., Tellow of Orlet College, 
Oxon, A TUSTORY OF pina 
POLITICAL MCONOMY, Third 
Asdition, — Crnun tive, ase bd, ? 
[Univershty Wxtonssén, Berlos: 
"Q? LHR GOLDEN POMP, A Dypde 
ston of Wnglish Lyrics Arengatl by Ai Ts 
Quintatr Coven. Crown Ruoe .Mughrainy 


St. 4 

RD, Rackham, MA. TIVE ACTS OF 
aie HR ‘With Tntroduatton 
and Notes, 


BvD, bd 
oe manent on flied, VI 
#4 vanity helpful book, Both to doduditon 
and commontary are marked pet on 
sontogndadequiteknowledge, —Giaraian, 
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BW, Randolph, D.D., Principal of 
heologien! Chlidge, iaiy, TI PSALM 
OF DAVID. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Paté Bue. Cloth, at. feathers 
as 6d, neh [Library of ton. 

A devottfonal ynd practical edition of the 
Prayer Book version of the Panims. 
a Rashdall, M.A., Follaw nnd Tutor 

Fe Eee eed DOCTRINE 
AND DEVELOPMENT, Crown bua, 6s 

Reason, MA. UNIVERSITY AND 

WSOP LUETEENENS. Crown tua 
2, Ode [Social Questions Series, 

Oharles Richardson, TIE ENGLISi 
TURE. With numerous Lilusteations and 
Plans, Demy Bue, 135 

‘Prom {ts sensible inteqducttott to tts wery 
complex index, this is about the hest hoo! 
that we are likely for soma time to seo 
upon the subject with which it deals.’— 

thencenm, 

ME Roberts, Sea. C, Channer, 


A, Robertson, D.D., Princhoat of King’s 
ry 


College, London, REGNUM DEL. 4 
Bampton Lectures of rgox Demy Bua 
ran Of neh 


* FAnotable volume, Its chief value and 
Interest 18 in its historic treatment of its 
Brent theme,’—Daily News, 

"Yt is altogether a solid plece of work and, 
fA valuable contribution to the history of 
Chistian thought:’—Scofsiran, 


Sir G8, Robertson, K GSI. CIITRAL! 
Tho Story of a Minor Stoxe, With numer: 
ous Ilustratlons, Map and Plans, Second 
Edition, Demy Bug. 108 Gd 

tA baok which the Ellzabethons would 
haya thought wonderful, More thrilling, 
mors pluant » sud More human than any 
novel.'—Meweastie Chronicle, 


J, W. Rohortyon-Soott, THE PROPLEZ 
OF BR vith w Maps Crows Que, 
3h 6d, 


AW, Robinson, M.A, THE EPISTLE TO 
THE GALATIANS, Explained Jeng. 
Bye, 18 Oe Heh [Churchinan’s Bible. 

“Tho most Attractive, sensible, and ine 
atruptive manual for peopla nt large, whieh 
Wo have over stan,’—~Chnrch Caner, 


CeolliaRobingon, TIN MINISTRY OF 
DBACONESSES. Wath an Introduction 
by the Lord Bishap of Winchester, Crown 
Bie, 35 bit, 

G, Rodwell, B.A, NEW ‘TESTAMENT 
deere ” A Course for Doginners, With 
4 Prafncg by Warren Lock; D.D., ¥ 


of KepleCottege, Zend bye, ge fenton 


the Edward Roxo, 


Messrs. MrTHugn’s CATALOGUE 


¢ THE ROSE READER. 
With mimigrous Hlustations, Crain Bea. 
as. 6d, dso ina Paris Paris Land L, 
Gdicach y Part LL Bdeg Part Ls 10d. 

Arender on a new nnd orlginal plan, 

The distinctive featuré of this book bx the 
enthe ayoldance of lrrepulatly-spelt words 
unti} the pupil has thoroughly onnatered 
the principle of reading, auc Jenined tts 
enjoyment. ‘Ihe reading of connected rene 
tences beging fiom the fist pass before tha 
snilre alplinbet Is introduced, 


B, Doninon Ross, MA. Soo W, Dackford, 
A.W. Kinglake, and 1 11 Skrine, 


A.B Rubio, MA. TTead Master of the 
Royal Naval School, Bahan. SI GOS: 
PRL ACCORDING ‘TO Sit. MARK. 

Edited by. With viree Maps, Crown Bro, 

rs. 6d, ~ [Mathuen's Juntor School Hooks, 


W. Clark Russo THE TI OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD, 
With Musirations by ft, Brancwyn, dourih 
Ldition, Crown 8va. bs 

‘A book which wo shatild like to saa tn 
the hands of every hoy In the country,’ 
St, James's Gaxetie, 

Viscount St, Oyroa. THE LUE Or 
FRANCOIS oe FENELON, Muss 
trated, “Demy Bue, 10s. Gt 

"A work of Neh historlon! and lively tne 
terest,’ Ondloaks 

‘A most intresting Ifo of a‘most Interent> 
ing DOTSONAGC, —Scofsitti, 

We havo fn this admirabla volume a most 
valnablo addition 10 our historicat portralt, 
gallery.'—-Daily News, 

8b. Franois do Sales: ON LIE LOVE 
OF GOD, eutet by W, I. KyoxeLeea uy, 
MA, Lott Bua “Cloth, as. 3 feather, 

as Oh Het (Uibrary of Devotion, 


a Rargenunt, MA. ANNALS OF WEST. 
MINSTER SCITOOL, With numorous 
TMlustrations, Jems bro, 7s, 6, 


Rathod THE LIsTaRyY or 
PSELLUS. Demy Bee, 15% neh 

{Ryznnting Lexis 

HG, Sooloy, FR.S. DRAGONS OF Tir 

ee With many UWastrations, Crviwa 


A popular Mstory of tha most remarkable 
flying anisints whichever lived, ‘Chol rele 
tions to mammals, birds, and reptiles, living 
ant oxtinot, me shown hy nn orlginnl series 
of tllustrations, Whe gzatteredd remalng pide 
served In Kuroponnd fre United States uave 
been put together nectirncly to show the 
varied forms of (ho animals, "Pua book ts 
natural history of these oxtinet animals 
which flew by inenus of a alngle Anger, 


a 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


. THR MECIIANICS 
Vide ry BM din, Thana, Crown 
Sea. af Gd [Untvoralty luxtension Serles, 


ug, TOMMY SMITHS 
Edad fglo Tiheateated by Go Wr Oia. 
Third Edition. Lop. Brae at Gil. 
Aqualnt, fascloathig Mtela book: nts 
sory classle.--d thenaunt 


William Bhakosponre. 
‘TI ARDUN EDITION. 
'No odition of Shakespeare Ia Ilkaly to 
ove more attrictive nm ratinfactory then 
tity one, Kt la Hvoanttully prtuted art paged 


daomoly gust slinaply Freattiel 
i aulaconety 9 Ma yanas's Gasette, 


gh 6, cack volume Caneral 
Bay an, Orel eet eantan at 
Lalits ‘d with 


Shokespenre lis single Winys. 
a full Hrtroductioty oxinal Notes, nnd 
a Commentary at the foot ofthe page. ‘Lhe 
Mest volumes nice t~ 

HAMLED,  Kdited by Kowarp Downrr, 
Lig 

ROMEO AND JULIET, 
Upwako Downed, Lint, 

KING LEAR, Edited by Ws Ji Crate, 
ULIUS CANSAR, Hulted by Al Mace 

I BULLAN, MA, ¥ 

TUR TEMPEST,  Edltad by Morton 
Luew 


Hala hy 


hoxy, VICTORIAN PORTER. Coown 
7 oa 6A, [University bxtenston Soriea. 
. Ae Bhodlook. TUG MANOVORTE 

’ sintieet Uta Origin and Levelopinent,. 

Crown Ava, 58 

4 Thils work should be lin the possasaton of 
oyary musiclan aad amatein A conctae 
and tueld Alatory al a very valuable work 
for reference.’ fhanernint. 

Arthur shorwoll, MA. MIF IN Wisi 
LONDON, Shir Ailltéow. Conon dea, 
ays Od {Boula) Questions Srivs, 

Y oH, Skring and BD. Row, iy 
HKART OF ASIA. Rik Maps aul 
many Tilwstrattons by Viatmareitagias 
Aare Grown Bu, rots beh. wee, 

'Thiy voluma will form a landmark fn eur 
foowledae of Central Avia... Mumba: 
ng and convincing. 7 ¥ wes, 


Bvan Bmell, M.A. THE KARTE An 
Introduction to Udynloginphy, Thaaorated. 
Crotun tue es. 60 

LUniveraliy Bxtonston Serles, 
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Well O, Sinith, Fellow of Now Colle 
Rowell Os Bune wugirt dkny rion 
WORDSWORTH Jor bee, Ctr, 
1 Od, net z leather, ot. Od. neh 
[dtele Library, 


Kophoolos, ELECTRA AND AJAX. 
‘ramlated hy 1%, DA, Monunan, Moda 
Assistant Mater at Winthoston. 9s, fe, 
[Classival ‘Leauatatlonn, 
Ne Houthoy, WNULISH  SRAMIEN 
(Howard ¢ iftord, Tawklna, Drake, Cavan 
dish}. Vilited, with an Rntraduetlon, by 
arin Haminy, Second dilition, Crown 
ed, Oty 
+A brave, Inapheitlug books Miacd aad 
Whitt 


ta, 


ry 

G.. Bpandd MAY Clifton Callega. MIB 

TO RD “COGRADTIV RAN 

INALION VAPERS, Second Baition, 
Crown Hear at. Gil, 

[Xchool Examtnatlon Sorlox, 

W. A. Spooner, M.A , Fellowof Naw College, 

Ostend GND HUE les Wh Cort 

trait, Croton Spar ya 6d, 

Uneadora of Religion. 

J. W, Btanbridgo, 1.02, Rector of Aatnton, 

iy uf York, aud samotinn Fallow of St, 

} nx Colleve, Oxlade A BOOK OF 

VOTIONS, Pott Be, Chithy oh} 
leather, on Gide net 





(brary of Devetton. 
"Tr Te probably the host aol of ftw kind, 
Th dewerves Wigh commendation’ CAnread. 
Casette, 
Sun nly Cardinal Nona, 


‘Stanoliffe.! GOLF 10's AND DONS, 
Bea Bee oe 

A HD M. Atodminn, AlAs 
INPLIA TAVEINAt Mary Toxaons on Hae 
Inentaty Aculdente, Se nf Fidition, Fey 

Ce ase 


FIRE LATIN WESSONG. StUlA Halifon. 
Crown Bea ate 

FIRST LATIN READER. Wih Not 
adopted to the Shorter Latle Delser an 
Nonghaary. Nia th Kiition exbland, Wie. 

HANY SHUCTIONS PROAL CREAR, 
Tarts “the Tlelvatian War, Seen Salto 

fh Tha. Tae 

‘ RCTIONS FROM LIVY, Dares, 

‘Lie Kinga of Rome ave, Seeoned Hal 
font, 18 Oh, 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNBERN 
TRANSLAVION, — Aight je 
Aeap. Bed un Gh, aM maton 

EXEMPLA LATINA, | Piri Lesson [np 
pela Accideuce, With Vovabulary. Cnavs 
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EXERCISES ON TIE 
BAST A OF TID, SUORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary, Ninth and Cheaper Ldition, 
rerritted, Crown B00, 18 6d. Kuy, 
gh net Original Edition. 23, 6d, 
LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: 
Tle and Exercises. Second Jidition, 
Crown 8va, 15, 6d. With Vocabulary. as, 
TANDA QUAEDAM:! Miscellancous 
noun Berskes on Common Rules and 
Idioms, Maus th Edition. donp. bua, 18. 6d, 
With Vocabulary, as Key, as wef, 
LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION: Atranged according to Subjects, 
Eleventh Edition, Feap. 810, 18. 6d 
A VOCABULARY OF «,ATIN IDIOMS, 
wBuo, Second Hdition. 14 
STEPS TO GREEK, Second Itdition, re- 
wised, 180 IS 
A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER, Crown 
10. 15 Ga 
EASY GREEK EXERCISES, By C, 6. 
Bortine, B.A, Crown 80, as. 
‘ASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
PASTANSLATRION, ‘hrc lidtin, prise 
Frei, Bue. 38 Get, 
GREEK VOCARULARIES FOR REPETI- 


TION. Arranged according to Subjects, 
Third Lidition, Feaps 8vo, 15, 62 


GREEK TESTAMENT. SELECTIONS, 
For the use of Schools, With Introduction, 
Notas, and Vocabulary, Third Ldition. 
Feap, Bua, as. 6d, 


STEPS TO FRENCIL, 
18ma, ad, 

FIRST FRENCIL LESSONS, Ji/th Bde 
Hon, vevised, Crown bre, 1 


Y FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
ARN TRANSLALION, Fourtk See 
tion, vensed, Feap. Bue 1% 6d, 
ASY FRENCIL EXERCISES ON DLR. 
eae TREN UNE AR Wie Vorsbuleon 
Second Edition, Crown 8va, as, 6d 


Bh net - 
NCH VOCABULARIES TOR RE. 
FRENTE : Arranged according to Sub- 
dects, Yenth Edition, Feap, 800, 15 
PRENCIL EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
FRRSCHLLANHOUS GRAMMAR AND 
sIDIOMS, Eleventh Edition, Crown va 
2h Oe {School Examlnation Series. 


A Kay, Issued to Tutors aud Private 


Fifth Edition 


Key, 


dents only, to he had on application 
Pr hee homies ap 
“CPotun Bua, 61 Heh 





Messrs, METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGH EXAMINA: 
TION PAPERS, Fourth dition, Crown 
$v as 6d, [School Examination Series, 

Kry Seon: Fidition) issued na above, 
8 Hohe 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS, Surth Laition, Crown Bro, 
28: at. [School Examnntion Series, 

_ (Second dition) issued as shove, 
Seb, 


LATIN, EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS, loventh Fiition, Crown &ra, 
as. 6a (School Examination Sarlea, 

Key (Fourth Edition) issued as above, 
6s. nee 

R. Eliott Stool, MA, FOS, THT 
WORLD “OF 'sctutcr, ” ‘tneluding 
Chemistry, Tent, Light, Sound, Magastism 
Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 
Astronomy, and Geology, 147 Illustrations, 
Second Edition Crown uo, as. bd, 


PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS, 
Crown bua, as. 6, 
[School Examination Sertes, 


Q, Stephenson, of the Techntenl Collego, 
nadford, and F, Buddarda, of the Vor 
sldre College, Leeds, ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN “VOR WOVEN FARRICS, 

Demy 8ve. Second Lidition, ys 6, 


J, Stophonson, MA TIE Cuimet 
TRUGHS OF TUG Masta 
FAITH, Cran 8v0, 38, 6d. 

Anattemptto presentin clear and popular 
form the, main truths of the Faith The 
hook is intended for Jay workers hy the 
Church, for educated “paents and for 


teachers genorally, 

Lawwence Storno, A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY, Udited by IN Wy Paur, 
Pott 8v0, Cloth, 3% 6d, note feather, 


23s Od. Hel Ctttle Library, 


W, Storry, MAL ANNALS OF RTON 
COLLEGE, With numerous THustrations, 
Demy Bua pb Edy 


RL, Atovonson, THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STRVENSON TO 
INS VAMILY AND T'RIENDS, 
Selectéd and Waited, with Notes and Introe 
duetions, by Sipsny Corvin, Sivek and 
Cheaper Edition, Crown Bude x28, 

Laorary Epiiion, Demy vo, avols ags.net, 
i! Irresistiblein tholrraciness, thelr variety, 
thelr animation... of extraordinary 
fascination, A dotightfi) Inheritanae, th 
truest record of a “richly compounds 
spirit” that the Heeraturg of our tims hos 
preserved, =Z'teers 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


VAILIMA LETTERS, With an Etched 


Portrait by Wintam Strang, Third 
Edition, Crown bua, Buchiam, 6% 


TUR LIFR OFR, In STEVENSON, See 
G, Balfour, 

B,D, Stone, MA., Jato Assistant Master at 
jon, SELECHIONS FROM TILE 
ODYSSEY, Henp. Bua 15. 64, 

Charles Strachoy, Sea Chesterfield. 

A.W. Streano, DD. LCCLESIASTES, 
Tixplainad, eng. vo, xs, Gif. net 

{Churchman’s Bible, 
'Ycholarly, suggestive, and particularly 
Interesting. Moe man 7 

Mlomont B, Stretton, A TWISTORY OF 
THR MIDLAND RAILWAY, With 
nuunerots Tilustrations, Demy 8x0, xas. Od, 

H, Btroud, D.Sc, MA., Professor of Physles 
in the Durham Colles of Suicuce, New: 
caatle-on-Tyno. PRACTICAL PILYSICS. 
Folly Illustrated, Cy ow 8ua 48. 6a. 

(‘Vexthaoka of Technology, 


F. Suddards, Seo C, Stephenson, 


Jonathan Swift, THR JOURNAL TO 
STELLA,  Kdited by G, Ac AriKn 


Crown Bua bs. 
[Methuen's Standard T{brary. 
OB, dymes, WA, TUT PRENCI 
"EVOLULION, Crown Br 3t 6 
[University extension Sortes, 


Tagltus, AGRICOLA. | With Intraduction, 

jotes, Map, ete. By R, I, Davis, MA, 

Inte Asslatant Master at Weymouth College. 
Crown Bve, a 


GERMANTA, By tho same Editor, 
Bua, a 

AGRICOLAAND GERMANIA. Translated 
by Rv Be Lownsitewn, late Scholar of 
‘Krinky Collega, Cambridge. Crows Boo, 

as. 6a, (Classical Translations, 


% Taulor, TE INNER WAY,  Bolng 
‘Thirty-ale Sermona for TMestivals by Jou 
Tauran, — Mdited, with an Introdyetion, 
Ny AW, Turion, MA, Loft Bee, Cloth, 
asp deather, as Gd net 

{Ldbrary of Devotlon. 

BL, Taunton, A IIStORY OF TUE 
JESUITS IN ENGLAND, With Mus+ 
Trattona, Denty eo, arte ath 

‘A Watory_ of parmanont value, which 
covers ground rover properly investigated 
Hafore, and is replete with tha results of 
orginal research, A most Interesting and 
carafyl Louk. -Literatire, 


i 


Cron 


¥ 4. Taylor, MA, COMMERCIAL 
ARITUMITICN PAind Ldution Crown 
Bra 1s Be, (Commercial Series, 


2s 
'T. M, Taylox, M.A. Fellow of Gonville and 
Calus Vege, Gainbrldge, CONSTI 
TUTIONAL AND POLITICAL IIS. 
TORY OF ROME, Crewa 800, 78. 6d, 
‘We fully recognise the value of this 
carefully written work, and admireespecially 
the fairness anc sobriety of hisjudgment and 
the human interest with which he has ine 
splred a subject which In some Iinnds hoe 
comes a mero Reries of coll abstractions, It 
is 4 work that will be stimulating (o the 
student of Roman history. ~d ehenarnmps 
Alfred, Lord Tonnyson, THE MARLY 
POEMS OV, Hdited with Notes and an 
Intoduction, by J. Crunron Cor nina, 
MA. Crown 810, 6, 
{Methten’s Standard Library, 
Also with 10 Mlustedtions in Photogravura 
by WoL Brrrren, Demy 80a, tos, 64, 
An elaborate edition of tha celebrated 
volume which was published in its final and 
definitlye form Jn 1859, This edition cons 
tains n long Introductlon and coplous Notes, 
textual and explanatory, It also contains 
in an Appondix all the Pooms which Tenny+ 
son afterwards omitted 
MAUD, = Edited by Enizanetu Worns: 
wortit, Pott Bua, Cloth, 18, 6a Heth 
leather, a8, 6d, nel Chitte Library, 
IN MEMORIAM,  Eadited, with an Intro» 
duction and Notes, wy Ui, C, Beneina, 
MA. Jatt Bua. Voth, 1s Gd, nel} 
teather, a8. Od, neh, (Littl Library 
THE RARLY POEMS OF, Fiadlted by J, 
C, Cortina, MA, Pott Bua. Cloth, 18. Ga, 
net; leather, as, 6d, net, — (Little Library, 
TILE PRINCESS, Edited by Esizannrit 
rornswortH. Pott Bye, Choth, rh Ody 
net} leather, a8. 6d net [Little Library, 
Alica Tétton. LIGIITS AND SHADOWS 
INATIOSPITAL, Crown 8vo. 35, 6a. 
W.M, Thaokeray, VANITY PAIR 
With an Introduction by S. Gwyn, Téa 
Volumes, Pott &vo. Sach volume, cloth, 
15. Oh, ee f leather, a8, Ged, nets 
{Tittle Library. 
PENDENNIS, — Fidited by S. Gwynn, 
Three Volumes, Pott Bue, Hath volume, 
cloth, 18. Gt, ned} leathery, as, 6d. net, 
(Little Library, 
FW, Theobald, MA, INSECT LIME, 
Mlustrated, Cron Bye. as. Grd, 
[University Hixtension Serles, 
Ac, Thompson, CAMBRINGE AND 
TLS COLLEGES, Tiustrated by Jin Ti, 
New, Patt 8ve, Cloth, asey leather; 
38 Gis net, (Little Guidas, 
“Ye is brightly written and Jearned, and 
fs just such 9 hgoke as a cultured yishtor 
needs,'—Seotsaal, 
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Paget Toynbes, LitD., M.A, Ses Dante, 


DANTE STUDIES AND RESEARCHES, 
Demy Sra! ros, bil, ned, 

TIE LIFE OF DANTE. ALIGIIERI, 
With sa Wustratlons. Second Ldition, 
Henp. tv, Cloth, an 6dt leathery As 
net {Linke Hiogsaphiles,. 

Herbert Trenoh, NEIRDRE WED: and 
Other Poems, Cyprun 800, 5%. 

Philip Trevor (Dux), THE LIGHTER 
TD eeveR kit, “crowadne, Gr 

'A wholly entertaining book,’ —Glasgotw 

evel, 

The most welcoms hook on ovr natlonal 
gama published for yenrs,'—County Gentle 
mah ‘ § 

} BH. Trouthtok, WESTMINSTER 

& Sst issued by FD, apron, 
Pott v0, Cloth, gs 3 leather, 3% Gd. uel 

Tite Guides, 
A. delightful miniatura hand-book.'— 
Glasgow Herald, 

‘4n comeliness, and. perhaps iy vorplote- 
noss, this work must take the first place,’— 
Apaddony. 

"A really firaterato guide-book,'— 

Literatures 

Gertrude Tuokwell, THE STATR AND 

rg CHILDREN. Cyoqun 810, 28, 6d, 
[Social Questions Series. 

Louisa Twining, WORKIIOUSES AND 
PAUPRRISM, Crown Sv0, a5 bd. 

: {Sociat Questions Series, 

@_W. Wade, 2D, OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY, With Maps, Crows Bea 6s, 

‘Careful, scholarly, embodying tha best 
results of modern criticism, and written 
with groat lucidity,’ —~2rasmiuer, 

Swank Walton, THE LIVES OV DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, IIPRRERL ano 
SANDERSON, With an Introduction | 
Vern Buacknurn, andn Portrait. 3s. 6a, 


THM COMPLEAT ANGLER. Kuited hy 
» Bucnan, Pott 8v0, Cloth 318 6, net; 
feather, 98. Gd, niet, (Little Library, 


Grage Warrack: See Lady Julian of Nor. 


wieh, 

Mrs, Alfved Waterhouse. A LEEELA 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATIT. Waited 
by Pott 8ve. Cloth, 18 6, nee) leather, 
af. Od, net, (Little Library, 

OG. Od, Wobb, ALA, Seo St, Ansefm. 

FQ. Wabhor, CARPENTRY AND 
orn eey With many Tlusteations. 
Setoud Lition, Crown Boe. 38. 6, 


4An admirable elegentary textbook on 
the subject’ Butte 4 : 


Masses. MeTHUEN’s CATALOGUE 


Bid: H. Wolls, PRACTICAL Mik 
CHANICS, — With 2s Iituatrations and 
Diagrnuns, Second Lieition. Crown Bvo, 
ae, 6a, (Laxtbooks of Technology, 

J, Wolls, M.A, Petlow and Tutor of Wadham 
College. “GRFORD AND) OXFORD 
ANI Ty Aleushera of the Univataity, 

Dhind Edition, Crown Ste, 34) Oe 


ASIIORT HISTORY OF ROME, Pourth 
dition, With g Maps, Cr Bea as. bd. 
‘This book is Incended for tha Middla and 
Upper Forma of Public Schools and for 
Pass Stuctonta at the Univeratties, It con 
talns copious Tahtes, ete. 

"An original work wilttén on an original 
Dian, and with wnconmen freshness anit 
vigoits Speaker, 

OXFORD AND ITH COLLEGES, Mus 
ante by My uh Bow Pike gidition, 

"Oth Sua, Glos fg deataery rs CHE, thee, 

mane ; Tite Guides. 

‘An admirable and aceyrate Jidla treats 
tso, attractively dllustrated. lard, 


F, Weston, MA,, Curate of St. Matthow's, 


Westminster, TIN’ HOLY SACRINICH, 
Port tro, 6h net, 
Helen 0, Wetmore, THE LAST OF TTR 


GREAT SCOUTS (Hutalo BN), Wak 
MMlustrationn Demy &eoa. 6s. 

‘A narrative of ono of the mort altractive 
figures in the public eye.'—Darly Chrantele, 


G. Whibloy, See tently and Whibley. 


le Adley, AA, Fellow of Pambrok 
nine Siiubeit ey GUI, Ore 
CHING: THEIR ORGANISATION 


AND CHARACTER, Crows Bot. 65. 


GH, Whitaker, M.A. THN EPISTLE 

OF ST, PAUT, TIT APOSTLE TO 
TIE EPUESIANS. Radhed by, Fad. 
[Churcbman's Bible, 


Bra, 15. 6d, net 
Gilbert White, THE NATURAL IS. 
TORY OF SELRORNE | Idited | 


i 
4» Cy Matty INR, nselsted th Ww 
Wanpe Powr mn, Nod * comune tr, 6s. 

(Methwon's Standard Tabyary,, 
Ee zB. Whitheld, PRECIS WRITING 
AND OFFICE CORRUSPONDENCH, 
Crmun Bra, as [Coninereial Serigs. 
COMMERCIAT. PNUCATION IN 
THUORY AND PRACTICE. © Crown 
Bea 5s 
An introduction to Mothuen's Commoralat 
Sarles treating the question of Commercial 
Education fully from both the polnt of view 
of thy teacher sind of thy parent, 
{Gomineretal Sorlos, 


Mias Whitley. See Lady Ditke, 
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Wo, Wiking, WA, THE ALIEN 
viata Croun Boa, a8, G7, 
(Soctal Questions Serles, 
Frome Wilkinson, M.A, MUTUAL 
THRIID, Cromn 80, as. 6, 
[huvint Questions Serles. 
W. Williamaon, TUN WRITISIE GAR. 
DIENER, Mlustrated, Demy 810. x05. Ga 
W.Willlamaon, TA, JUNIOR ENGLISIL 
EXAMINATION PAPERS, deaf, bo, 
te (Junior Examination Series, 
A JUNIOR RNGLISIL GRAMMAR, With 
Dumerous passages for parsing aut analysis, 
nnd a chapter on Bssay Writing, Crown 
Be, as (Methuen'a Jinlor School Books. 
A CLASS-ROOK, OF DICTATION 
PASSAGHS. Sterk Fditon, Crown Bue, 
wy 6d Lothuen'’s Junior Schoul Baoks, 
BASY IICTATION AND SPELLING. 
dap. Bua 1 
EM, Wilnot-Buxton, TE MAKERS 
OF BUROPIA. Crown Bre, 3s 6d. 
A Textbook of European History for 
Middle Porns, 5 
Johard Wilton, M.A. Conon of York. 
Monat pASTORALASS Songs of Nature, 
Chiureh, and Tlome. Lord Seo. 2s. Gite 
A volunis of devotional poums, 
BE Winbolt, M.A. Assistant 
area on SG 
LATIN: ACCIDENCK, 


Mi 
‘An olementary book ndapted for Tower 
Forms to accompany the Shorter Latin 


Primer. 
BO. A, Windlo, MRS. DSc SITAKK. 
SBMARKS COUNTRY," tilastrated hy 
Ne He Nuw, Second Hiition, Pott va. 

Cloth, gap leather, an Od. net, 
{Tittle Guides. 


Maater jn 
S18 IN 


Crows Bue 15. 
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One of the most charming gulde books. 
Both for the library and az p travolliny 
companton the book Ie equally choles snc 
serviceable,’ Academy, 

THE MALVERN COUNTRY, Illustrated 
by I, H, New. Potd 8ve. Cloth, 95.5 
Feather, 3% 6d, neh (Little Guides, 

Canon Winterbotham, M.A 2.8. LlaB, 
THE KINGDOM OF NAVIN WERE 

‘AND HEREAILER, Crown 800, 98. 6a, 
(Churchman’s Library, 

vA EB, Wood. TOW TO MAK A 
DRESS, Mlustrated, Second 2ditfon, 
Crown bya 1% 


[Text Books of Technology, 
Elizaboth Wordqworth, Sea Vennyson. 
Arthur Wright, M.A, Fellow af tigen’ 


College, Cambridge, SOM EW 
TESTAMENT PROBLEMS, | Crown 
Bue. 6s. (Churchinan's Library, 

Sophio Wright. GERMAN VOCARU 
ARINS FOR REPETITION, “Jap, 
Bua 18 Ge, 


A.B, Wylde, MODERN ABYSSINIA, 
With a Map and a Poriralt, Demy Bua, 


15S. Hehe 

@ Wyndham, MP, TE POEMS OF 
Wiha SIARESPEARI, With an 
Introduction and Notes, Demy Bue, Buck+ 
ren, gilt top. 108 Ga, 

‘We have no hesitation In dostibing Mr, 
George Wyndhum's introduction as on 
niasterly plece of criticism, and alt who love 
our Flizahethan literature will find a very 
gordon of dellghtinit,’-Spretaton, 

W. 3B. Yeats, AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE, Revised and Lularyed 
Edition, Crown va, gn bd 


Mhetbuen's Standard Wibrary 


Crown 820, 


MUMOIRA OF My Etrt AND ARITINGS. 2 
Hélward Gibhon. Fate by @. Wrkbock Ii 

Te LNCLINN AND HALT OF TIER Roxan 
PMI Midited by Je he Bury, Bel, Za 
Seven Potumests blsde Demy bw” Gilt top, 
Os, Or eae, 

Tun Nariman TsToRY oy SuTTORNA | Ry 
Gllhert White, Hadltet by B.C, Mill, WRG, 
Absistod by W, Wards buvtlar, MeAs 

Tot LOSTORY OF VIDE LAM OF TOMAR Tinh. 
WOOL, lltted hy C. G Crump, M,Ay 


6s, 

LACOMMEDIA DEDANUE ARGH INT 
Tost, elite by dined wy 08, LelttsDy 
iter, Deiny Bea,” Gilt tap. Bs, bet, 

THB PARTY PONS OT ALYRED, LORD THNNYSON, 
Taltedt hy J, Chuarton Collins, MA, 


‘Tint JOUANAL TO STULLA. Ty Jonathan Swit, 
Waited by G. A, Aitken, M, 
TUBLUTTARS OF LORD 'CHRSTHRELD TO 118 


HON. Viliigd by G. Strachey, ant Notes by Ar 
Cohtirap. Yee Horiemets ee ie 


rat 








Byzantine Texts, 
Edited by J, B, BURY, M.A, LitsD, 


PACUANIAT OF MITYERNI ‘Tranalited by FJ. 

PU CPM BTA fara 
ah Oo nah, 

BVAGRIWE, Edited by Ldon Parmentior and MM, 
Medex, Dery bw ior. Gt. ster, 


‘Tite HisTORY oY VPSULLUS, Halted by Cy Batting, 
Dany Sve, gt, nth, 

FEcrimsts CURONICA, Halted by Professor Lamb 
yo, Demy Bea, 756i neh 
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MEssRs. Metuunn’s CATALOGUE 


The Little Library 


‘With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispleces, 


Patt 8u0. 


Zach Volume, cloth, 18, 6. net ; leather, 28, 6a net, 


‘Altagether good to look upon, and to handle,~-Ondlook, 


‘A perfect series.’ —Di/ot, 


*¥e ds difficult to conceive more attractive volumas.'—S4 James's Gasttlds 


‘Very delictous littta books.’ Literature. 
‘Delightful editions,'—Aecord, 
VANITY Fark, By W. M. Thackeray, Ralted 03 
Me veri Peeve ¥ 


Penponnis, By W. M, Thackeray. Bdlted & 
aeeyan. Three Pottetes, y 


JOUN JIALIPAN, GENTIRMAN. By Mrs, Craik, 
J Edited by Annio Matheson, wo Polumnes, 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. TyeJario Austen, Edited 
by BV, Lucas, wo Moleants, 


NORTHANGER Apony, By Jane Austen, dled 
by EV, Litcas, 


‘THR PRINCESS, Py Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edlted 
‘by Biizabeth Wordsyarth, 


MAUD, By Attrod, Lord Tennyson, Edited by 
‘Hiabert Wordswostin lh 


IN Mamontaw, By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Bdited 
iy Th Ge Meechitiy, Mede 7 


EARLY PORMS oF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
tilted by Je C, Collins, MA, 


A LittLy Book oF ENGrist Lyrics. With 
‘ates, 


TH 


Tue INFERNO Of DANTR, ‘Translated by I, TP 
Cary, Bdated by Paget Toynbee, TattsDye Bheas 


‘TH PURGATORIO oF DANTR, Transiated by IT. 
WCory, Edited hy Paget Tayabee, Lit, a 


‘Tit PARANISO OF DANTR, ‘Translated by M, P, 
Cary, Malied by Pout Toynbeo, TMD ALA. 


ALITTLR BOOK oF SCOTTISH VERSE, Eilltod by 
‘T. F, Menterton ‘ 


ALITTLE BOOK OF LIGUT VaRSn. Edited by A, 
G, Deane, 


y 


SuLncTiONs rRoM WoRDSWoRTIT, 
Nowoll C. Smith, 


Tun ENGLIS PORE Ot RICHARD CRASHAW, 
Radited by Kelward Uutton: 


SEENCTIONS FROM WILLIAM BLAK. Edited by 
Xt, Perugint, BAAR. Tdited by 


Rovian. By A.W, Kinglake, With an Introduction 
‘and Notes, 


Rulited by 


CRANFORD, By Mrs, Gaskell, Ralted by wm Ve 


cag, 
ALI7TLT Door of HNGLISH PROSE, Huited by 
‘Mrs, By A, Barnett, 


LAVENGRO, Ry Godrge Norraw, 
Vlndes Groome, Twe Volumes: 


‘THR HISfoRY or THR CALIPIC VaTite, 1 
Willian Sieckford, Male by Is, Ronivon Ross, © 


TUR COMPLEAT ANGEUR, Dy Izaak Walton, 
Natted by J, Buchan, 

MARRIAGH. Hy Susan Porrler, Fdited by Miss 
Geudrlak. ¥tor and Lord Wdeslalyh. Me 
“oluMness 


ELIA, ANDTURLASTESSAYS ON TIA. By Chatto: 
Hae dled Ay Tews ncae es By Chatles 


A SRNTINENTAL JOURNRY, By Taurence Starne 
Tedved by Tie W2 Bao T+ PY Taronce Sten 


A LitrLt Rook or Limit AND DeATI. Baltey by 
Sim Alttou Woternouses > alte hy 
Ealted by 


MANsit Waucit, Dy D, Mi. Moir, 
Fy Henderson, y et 


Hated by ¥ 


The Little Guides 
Pott Buo, cloth, 38.3 leathery 38. 6a, nets 


-OXPORD AND ITs COLLNGES. fy J. Welly Baad 
Mlustrated by E, H, Now, Fourth Bdition, 

CAMBRIDGR AND ITS COLLRGRS. By A, Hamilton 
Thompsoq, Mlustrated by E, fs Now. 

‘Tins MALWIAN'COUNTRY, Ry N.C. A, Wintle, 
DSe, RS, Musivatat by 8, 1, New. 


SUAKNSPHARN'S COUNTRY, By M,C. Ay Whirtto, 
Yebes E eile Mustrated by ft, 11, Naw, Second 

fo 
SUSSH.. Ty FG, enbant, M.A, IMustentad by JR, 


1. Naw, 
WRSTMINSTPR AWRY, By G Ey Prouthack 
te 


‘Tiustrated by 1, Better 
None BY We A, Dalt, "Mlustratod by 1, Cy 
jOuite 





Ulttle Wiographies 
Leap, 810. Lach volume, cloth, 3s, 60. 3 leather, 4s. net, 


THE Live ov DARTR Atrenttent, | By 
Toyubee, Litt.Dy MA. With a2 Tus! 
Second Hetition, 

Tie Lary oF Savonareta, 
buch, Maks With Portes 


Paget 
rn tlons, 


By ET. = 
and strate 


TUR LIER OF JON HOWARD, Ry EC, 8, Gtbsott, 
D.D,, Vicar of Leeds, With a2 Illustrations. 


TUR Lien OF LORD TRNNYSON, Dv A.C. Dinner, 
M.A, Wilt ta Mlustrations, 
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The Wittle Blue Books for Children 
Edited by E, V, LUCAS, 


Lustrated, 


Sguare Feap. 8ve. 28, Ga, 


‘Very alogant anc vory interesting yolumes.'—Glasgory Herald, 


A dalightful series of diminutive volumes. 
"Phe series should Le a favouriia among juuenil 


X. THA CASTAWAYS OF MHANOWMANK, Ty ‘T, Ci 
a Tim Tanerngs 
& THE AIR GUN, By T, Haniiinds 








World, 
Observer, 





onn, 
Bunks Hy Jacon Apnovr. “Tedited by BY. Lucas, 


The Wibvary of Devotion 
With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes, 
Pott 8v0, cloth, as, 3 leather, 2s, 6d, net, 


Phis serles fs oxcellent,'—Tine Lait Bator of LONpon, 
Well worth the attention of (he Cleigy,’—T1ne Branton ov Lrciuiety. 
¢The new "Library of Devotion "is excellent,’-—Tint Bisnoy or Prrgreorovai, 


"Charming, Neco de 
THY ConrKgEstoNS OF ST. AGUSTIN, Edited by 
Co Bly, Dd 2tavit duetitrons 


THR CHRISTIAN YRAR, dled by Walter Lock, 
TI Seconad didstion 


"TH IMULA TION of CHRIST, 
TD, Second Bddtion, 


A ROOK OF DRYOsIONS, 
Delo, 10, 


LYRA INNOCHNTIUM, Edlted by Walter Lock, DD. 


A SHRIOUS CALL 10 A DuvoUT AND TIOLY Linn, 
Tulitadd by G. Higgs DD, Second Hedution 


TUR TRMPLE, udlted by 1. C, 8, Gibson, DD. 


GUIDR ‘Lo TePHRNTTY, Ldited by J. We Stane 
Atle, Bab, lited by J. We Stan, 





uitet by Cy Blggy 





Rdlted by J. We Stane 


'Delightful’—Chrerch Bes, 


THE PSALMS OF Davin. 
dolph, B.D, 


LYRA APOS101ACA. Edited by Canon Scott {folland, 
and If, C. Heacling, MA, 


‘Timm INNER Way, Edited by A, W. Hutton, M.A, 
Tun THOUGHTS OF PASCAL, Ldited by C8 


Jerramy, Mody 
ON THR Lovu or Gov, Edited by W, J. Knox 


Little, MA, 


A MANUAL OF CONSOLATION FROM THE SAINTS: 
AND FALHBRS, Ualted by J. H. Burn, BAD. 


‘THI SONG OF SONGS, Edited by B. Baxtand, MA, 


Tun Devoi0ns ov 81, ANSULM, dled by C, 
Ci}. Webb, 


Ldhed hy BW. Ran 


The Commentaries on the Revised Wersion 
General Teditor, WALTER LOCK, D,D., Warden of Keble Collega, 
Dean Ireland's V1 ofessor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford, 


TAM ROOK Of Jom. 
DD. Deny br, 65 


Rultok by TK, C. §. Gibson, iT 


‘SM ACTS OF THA APOULUS, Teitod: RM 
Rackiam, Bas Deny ev. 126, Ga 


‘handbooks of Theology 
General Hditor, A. ROBERTSON, D.D,, Prinetpal of King's College, London, 
Tut XXXIXN, ARUCCUB OP TI CUURCHL OF) Tint DOCIRINE OF TINS INCARNATION, By RL 


ENGLAND, Hditad by B,C. 5, Gibson, D.D, 
Thhd and Cheaper Haition tn One Volume 
Dany Bua ras, Ges 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THR WIRTORY 
OF RELIGION, Ty He, Jevons, MeAy Lath, 
Second Ldition, Demy We. x08 6h 


Ottley, M.Ae Second and Cheaper Liditiony Demy 
Bee tan, 6a, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO TUR HISroRy OF THE 
Chimps, Dy A, Etiam, WD. Demy Boe rots 


Gi, 

‘TH PALOSOPHY OF RHLIGION IN NGL AND AND 
perce Alfcod Coklecatt, DD. Deny 
tes X08 Ge 


The Chuvebman's Dibrary 


General liditor, J. I, BURN, B.D, ARS, 





xanining Chaplain to tho 


Bishop of Abeidecn, 


TUR TRGINNINGS Olt ENGEL CHRISTIANITY, 
Ty W, 2s Colliny, Mid, Will Maps Crew Bt. 


She Git 

aoliht Ni TUSVAMRNS PROULIING. Ay Arthur 

rae Rian Gt teagio’ Thue aup tna 
AUTI. Hy Canon Winterbotin, Mid Ube, 


AM Crown Br at, Git 

TUR WORKMANSTU OF UIT PRAYER ROOK 1 Hts 
[itgrary, ‘ond Liturgical Aspects. Hy J, Dowden, 
Did, Secon Biditiern Grown Bua gh the 


Rvorurion, Dy ¥, By Jovous, MAy Ylt Ds 

Crows Bve, 38, Gr, 

TUR OLD THSTAMUNT AND THR NAW SCHOLAR. 
BIY, Hy Jo, Voters, 12.0, Crem bve, 65. 


THE Crrumenaan's INTRODUCTION Ta THE OLD 
“LNSIAMENT, Ldited by A. M, Mackay, B.A, 
Crown Boa gh 6d. 


Tur Citunce ov Crrist, By E,T, Groen, MA 
Crows Bo, Or 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


The Churebiuan’s Bible 
General Editor, J, I. BURN, B.D, ARSE, 
Messrs. METHUEN are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the books of 


the Bible. 


‘The volumes aro practical and devotional, and tha text of the 


Authorised Veision is explained in sections, which correspond as far as possible 


with the Church Lectionary, 

‘Tu BUSTER TO THE GALATIANS. Explained hy 
‘A. We Robjason, MA Feap. Bro. 25. 6, nets 

ECceusiasTRs, Lxplatned by A, W, Streang, D.D, 
Feap, 800, 155 6d, Het, 

‘Tue CPSten TO THR THInIPPIANS, Explined 
by GR. Ds Higgs, DD. Heaps 80. 12, Gch ser, 


THE EPsita OF ST, JANUS. Fltted by 1, We 
Fulford, MeAy Fiaps 81a. 14 6a, Hele 

ISAIAIL, Edited by WoO Narnes, D,D. Hnlsaean 
Professor of Divlilty, 710 Moltemtes, as. net each, 
Volt With Map. 

THIL EPISTLY OF $1, PAUL ‘Lit APOSTLE 1041 
EPHYSIANS. Rallted by G. Hy Whitnker, O14, 
18, 6, teh, 


Leaders of Religion 


Edited hy H, C. BRECIIING, M.A, 


With Portraits. Crown Sve, 34 6d, 


A serles of shoit biographies of the most prominent leaders of roligious life 


and thought of all ages and countiles, 


The following are ready -— 


CARDINAL NawMAN. By R. H. Hution, 

JOuN Westuy, By J, 11. Overton, M.A. 

‘BISHOP WILNURFORCR. By G, W, Daniell, MyAy 
CARDINAL MANNING, ly A, W. Hatton, M A, 
CHARLES SION, By IU C,G Molo, D,D, 
JouN Kenxx, By Walter J.ock, D.D. 

THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs, Oliphant, 
LANCHLOT ANDRIES, Hy R. L, Oitley, MeA 
AUGUSTINE OF CANIBRIURY, By I, Ly Cutts, 


DD. 


WILTTAM Lau, Sly W, II, Hutton, MyAy 
JONN KNOX, By F, MacCunn, 
JouNn own, By R. BP, Iorton, DD. 


INSHOY Key, Dy F. A, Clarke, M As 
GHORGR Fox, Tit Quaker, Hy N. Modgkin 


JOHN DONNA, By Augustus Jessopp, 4D. 

‘THOMAS CRANMUR Dy A. J, Mason. 

BISHOP LATINAR, Ms A. J 
HU: arin Re By Ro M. Carlyle an A J. 


WSNOP RVILUR, By W, A. Spooner, M.A, 


Other volumes will be announced in due conrse, 


Soctal Questions of Tozday 
Edited by IL, pe B, GIBBINS, Litt,D., M.A, 


Crown 8va, 


‘TRADED UNTONIGM—NW AND OLD, By G. Howell. 
Third bastion, 


‘THB COOPERATIVE MOVIIMRNT TODAY, By Ge 
J Holyoake, Second Lidition, 


MUTUAL Turwr, By Rew J, Ieame Witkinaon, 


PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. Ay Hobsow, MA, 
Fourth Rdition, 


‘THY ComuRen oF NATIONS, By C. 1, Dostable, 
MA, Second Adition, 


‘THE ALIEN INVASION. By W, If. Wilkins, BA, 
‘THE RURAL Exobus. By P, Andorson Gralrim, 


LAND NATIONALIZATION, Ty Harokt Cox, 1.4, 


A BHORTRR WORKING DAY, By IL de B, Gibbins 
and Ry A, Hadfield, 


BAcK TO THR LAND! An 
‘Bepapulation, By Ht. E. ha 


TRUSTE, TOOLH, AND CORNERS. By J. Stephen 
ang, 


Inquiry Into Rurat 
are, 


2s. 6a, 

‘THA FATIORY SyaTam. By KR, W, CookoTaylor, 

THR SAI AND 18 CIULDREN, Ty Gertrude 
‘Tuckwell, 


WOMBN 8 Work. By 11 nal A 
is Waites. y Lay Dike, Miss Bulley, and 
ny M. 


SOCIALISM AND MODARN ‘TitQUGIT, 
Kauffivann, 


THE MOUSING OF 11d WORKING CLASHES, By 
B, Rowmaker. 


‘Tilt PRONLUA OF TIE ME » Dy fe Ae 
ane Nt TINE UNEMPLOYED, Dy Ji 


Tein West Loxpon, 0 herwely MeAr 
Td Tato nv, By Arthur Sherwed, 


Raviavay NAUONALIZATION, Dy Clement d+ 
weRuslouns AND PAUPRRISM. Ty Loulsa Tlie 


‘UNIVERSI fY AND SOCIAL BNTS, 
seman hy AN CIAL SHTTLUMBNTS, Dy We 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
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Aniversity Bytension Gerles 


Edited by J, E. SYMES, MLA, 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 
Crown 8va, L'riee (with some exceptions) as, 6d, 


A gorles of books on historienl, literary, 
ding circles, 


and tho subjects are aeated by competont willers In a broad and philo- 


extension students and home-reay 
itself, and | 
sophie spirit, 


I hI RIAL HISTORY OI UNGLAND, Ny 1, 
a UAUbaas Lately Bas Zuneadh Aieione 
Rovised, Will Mapsatil Mais, Aan 
OF PNclasit POLITICAL BC ONUMY: 
A Aya pace, MeAe ddd Addition, 
PRORLNMS Of POVERTY, By J. Av Hobson, MLA, 
ous tte Hotition 
VIGLORIAN PaRTs. Uy A, bharp. 
Tin FRENCH REVOLULON, By J.T. Symon MAL 
Vavenonaey, By & Fe Granger, Madr Second 
Batitrony 
“TUN HYOHUTION OF PLANT TAs Lower Forins, 
By G, Massees Hlustrated, 
AIR AND WaThR, By ¥, B, 
nest THY OW Lt AND IL Ry ¢ 
‘NUL GURMISTRY OF LIRR AND HAL rit, a 
TH SUM Make Tisteated, % 
TU MECTIANICH OW DAILY Lit, By V. Sells, 
MeAy Mlustrated e ie isa 
HISe SOCIAL TMORAING, My It, de 2, 
EN GTUDlts, Ett tiny Meas Second 2diisn, 
OTIS TRADE AND PUNANCH IN ‘THB SRVGN: 
ENTMUNPLECUNLURY, Dy We ded Htuwingy InAe 





Lewes, MA, IHusy 
‘ 


and sclentifie subjects, suitable for 
Each yoluma is complete in 


Lhe following Volumes ave ready i— 


“TANG CHMMIS TRY orf Mure, My Dati 
Mult, ALA. Iilastratod, sy MoM. Pattison 


ATEX1-HOOK OF AGRICULLURAL BOLANY. By 
M,C, Powter, MA, 118, Husteatads Second 
Adition, At bd. 


‘TUR VAULT OF Havin, A Popular Introduation 
to Antronomy, By Re AcCyegory. With numeraus 
Mlustrations, ’ 


MEPROROT OGY, Ny I, N, Dickson, HRI, FR, 
‘Met, boc, Iitustrated, 


A MANUAL OF 1 LUCTRIGAL SCIuNCE Ny George 
Je Murch, Ma TER Se Ulustratou. ate 


THE BART An Intredtuctton to Physlography, 
Ty Lyan Sinall, MCA, Tlustentod, 


InnegT Lire, By IW Theobatd, MAr Ilse 

HNOLIOU PORERY PROM BLAKIt 10 TROWNING, 
By We BL Dixon, MA, Second Ledition, 

UNGhsit Local Govinnsnye, Dy Hy Jenks, 


THR Grav Yirw ov Limt ly G Ingon, 
as vay vl Mt, Dy CG. Ly Dickson, 


Commerctal Series 
Nadited by 1 py B, GIBBINS, LiwD., M.A, 


% MAT YDUCATION IN THMORY AND 
oot By Bde Widate, Bebe cron 
v0. 


fy 
nti tun Gace 
Wig the qucstion m1 T ful 
fein Ur ile point of view of Uha teacher aud of 
tha parant. 

JRL SUE CONMIUNGH AND COLONILS PROBE HL IZ A~ 
TG aay SJORIA, My th ite BD, Gibbins, 
Lut Dy M Ay ZAine Betition as. es 
WIMANGIAL DXAMINATION PAPHRS, By Af do 

cow wldbing, LAD y MeAy ty ba. BY 

‘THE MCONOMILE OF Comsrncn, Dy MH, de J, 
Globitig Litt MoAy 15. Gt 

AQURMAN COMMERCTAL READER, By § 2 Bally, 
‘With Vucatlarys es, 


COMMERCIAL GHOGRAPILY OF SU WATT 193 
FR Hy ta Walaa Bt At Edie aettions 
i 








A PHIMER 1 RES, qi WA 
FRM oF Dusiyy iS, My 8 Jackson, MA, 


is Orly 

COMMERCIAL AjuriMiuTIC. By F, G. Taylor, 
Moke Dat Aettion ve bd? aie 

FRENGIt COMMIERCIAL CORRESPONDING, By 8. 
Fy Dally. With Vouabulary, Phar hidition, aa. 

Gopnan COMMURCIAL CORRASPONDINGH, By 
jE, Bally. With Vocnbulary, as Oe 

AFRHNCH COMMERCIAL RUADHR, Dy 8.2, Mally. 
With Vocabulirys Secvid Letutiont, #1 

PRUCIS WRITING AND OFTICR CORRNSPONDANCIL 

By Hi. 1 Wiliolt, Mad. an. 

1DTt 10 PROWGEIONS AND BuaInkey, By Wh 


NOS, 35. Gd 
ale PRINCIPLHS OF ROOK-KRBRPING BY Dounntt 
HINiRY, Uy JW, MtAllon, MeAy Covmit Boa, 


as. 
COMMARCIAL LAW, Ry W, Douglas Rdwands, os, 
© COMMURGEAL. GHOGKAPIY OF PORCH 

NALONS, By H.C, Boon, de Crow den at 








Tassical Translations 
Mdited. by IL, J. Fox, M.A, Fellow and Tutor of Brasenase College, Oxford, 


Byriiy Tuned gunetion, ay pyres Ewmonides, 

pT evrls Coupbell late 3. gre 

cranmerstia! rauare te draustatad by SE Ny. 1, 

cidunotenoirct Sratlons (Pro Milone, Pro Murono 
Pha le Ba ty Catiinata}s Trauskied by Hts, 
i i, y 

cxgantae ne ku Boorun, ‘Translated by 1 

chcnrentte Oticlls, “ennsiatad by Gy 1, Gaediner, 

Ac Geet Bon ut Gr 


TORACH—Tho Odes and Hpoides, ‘Tranvtated by 
tote, Mid, on ‘aa 
LUCHAN—Six Dintowusa (Nigeiins, Tcaco-Manlypyis, 
‘Tha Cork Tha Ship, lho Farag the over o 

Uatsafiood), ‘Feansated by 8. Urwin, Mids 

Bf Ody 

HOCERS-—Flectra and . slated by N 
Dede Monbenty Has anad Transited By 
TACITUB—Agricola ach Germania, ‘Translated by 

Reb, Townshend v6 6 
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A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION TassaGns. Ry W. 
‘Withamson, BA, Sart Ldiiion, Crown 820, 15, 
‘THe Cosput ACCORDING 70 ST, MARK, Ralted 
by A. E, Rubis, MA, Heactmaster of the Royal 
ge School, Litham, With Thrge Maps. Crowe 

its 18s Othe 


a 
MEssrs, Mretiiuin’s CATALOGUE 


iHethuett’s FJuntor Gchool=Wwooks, 
Edited by O. D, Insxrp, LL.D,, and W. WintiAMson, BAc 


A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR, By W, Willinmson, 

BA. With numerong passages for parsing ane 

analysis, andachapter on Lssay Writing, Cs own 
Ye, BS 





A Junior CumMistry, Ty Te Ay Tyler, BoA. 
RIOR sclonee Ataster ae Fexillagises Goltene, 
‘With 73 Itustratlons, Crozrt Bum as, Ort, 


Kebool Bramination Series . 


Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown 8ua, 


FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPFRS, By A, M. M, 
Seaman, MA. Sleventh Edition 
‘A KByY, issued to Tutors and Private Students 
‘obily, to be had on application, to the Publishers. 
Fyth Lation. Crown Bua, 63. tet, 
Lan IXAMINATION PAPERS, By A. Me My 
Stedman, M.A. Hteventh Heition: 
KEY (Fourth Edition) tssuerlasahove, 64, met, 
GREEK EXAMINATION Parrrs, by A. M, M. 
Btedman, M.A, Sixth Edition 
KBY (Second Bartion} issued as Above. | 6s, H¢/, 
GaRMAN EXAMINATION PApHRS, iy R. J. Morich, 
fth Hidrtion, 
4 BY (Second dition) Issued as nbove, 65, Het, 


2s. 6d, 

TUSTORY AND GHOGRAPHY EXAMINATION PAPRRS, 
By C, 11, Spence, MvA., Clifton College, Seeoutd 
Rdition, 

PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS, By R. 2, Stoo 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION PAPERS, 
By A. M. M, Stedman, M.A, Fourth Rdition, 
Ky (Second Bdition) tssued ns above. 75. 1¢H, 


EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ENGLISH HISTORY, By 
J. Tait Plowden-Wordlaw, BA. Crewe 8y0, ar, 64, 


Technology—Textbooks ot- 
Tedited by W, GARNETT, D,C.L., and Provgssor J, WERTHEIMER, F,1.C, 
Fully Illustrated, 


HoW TO MAKE A Dress. By J, A. E, Wood. 


Second Hiaition, Crown Bua, 18,64, 
CARPANTRY AND JOINERY. By F, C. Webber 
cane Eeition, Crown 6ve 


PRACTICAL MICHANICS. | By ‘sidney H, Wells, 
Second Hdijion, Crown vo, 38. 6d, 


PRACTICAL PMYSICS, By Il, Stroud, D.Se, MA, 
Crown 80, 38. 62, 

MILLINERY, TIUORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, By 
Claro Hilt. Crown Bue, 26, 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, By W, French, MA: 
Crows Bue, Dart l, 15. 6d 


Parr [I,_-Ficrion 
Mario Oorelli's Novels, 


Crown 8va. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
Twenty-Third Edition. 

VENDETTA, Nineteenth Edition, 

THELMA, Twenty-Seventh Edition. 

ARDATH! THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELI, Fourteenth Edition. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH, Zleventh Edit, 


WORMWOOD. Twei/th Edition. 

BARABBAS! A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. = Thirty-Eighth 
Edition, 

* The tender reverence of the treatment 
std the ima; vinative beauty of the writing 
have reconciled us to the daring of the cons 
caption, This }* Dream of the World’s 
JTragedy” is a lofty and not inadequate 

f eraphrase of the suprema climax of the 
ite fed Sia ublin Review, 

"HE SORROWS OF SATAN. Forty. 
Sixth Eatttion, ‘ 
TA yory powerful piece of work. «+ 
Mhe Snceptlon is magrificent, and is likely 
towln an abiding place within the memory 


6s, cach, 


of man,... The author has immense com> 
mand of language; and n limitless audacity, 
+++ Thisinteresting and remarkableromance 
will live long after much of the ephemeral 
literature of the day is forgotten, «4. A 
literary phenomenon . «. novel, and oven 
sublime,—-W, T. Sraap in the Review 
of Reviews, 
THE MASTRR CHRISTIAN, 
_ lt6sth Thousand, 

“St cannot ba denied that “The Master 
Christian” [sn powerful book 3 that itis one 
likely to raise uncomfortable questions in 
nil but the most self-satisfied readers. nnd 
that it strikes at the root of the failure of 
the Churches—tho decay of faith~in a 
manner which shows the inevitable disaster 
heaping up. . « ‘The good Cardinal Bonpré 


is a beautiful figure, fit to stand beside th 
food bishop i ai Tas Misérables,” Te tan 
O01] 


with @ serious purpose expressed with 
Absolute mnconventionality andl passion oe 
And this is to say {¢ is a book worth reads 
ing,'~Lxaminer, 


FICTION 
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Anthony Hopo's Novels, 


Crown 8vo. 


TI GOD IN THE CAR. Minth Edition, 
SA very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical analysis impossible within our Ilinit ; 
Drilliant, bue not superficial; well con- 
sidered, Lut not elaborated ; constructed 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but 
yet allows {itself ta ba enjoyed by readers 
to whom fine literary method is a keen 
plensure’— 744 iPordid, 
A CHANGE OF AIR, Svath Edition, 

‘A graceful, vivactoua comedy, true to 
Inunan’ nature, ‘The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand.’-~7imes. 

WA MAN OF MARK, Fi/th Ldition, 

OF all Mr, Topo's hooks, “A Mann of 
Mark" {s the ona which best compares with 
“The Prisoner of Zonda. ’—National Ob+ 
server 

TILE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO, Fourth Lesion, 

"Te tga perfectly enchanting story of loys 
and chivalry, and pure romance, The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, and 


63, cach, 

inodest and tender of lovers, a peerless 
fonlennn, an intrepid fighter, n faithful 
riend, and a magnanimousfoe,'’—-Gwardian. 


PIIROSO, | Tilustrated by I, R, Martane 
Sieth Edition 
*The tate is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, sthring tho blood. Sh James's 
Gasetie. 
SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Sith Rdition. 
"There 19 searching analysts of human 
nature, with n most ingeniously constiucted 
plot, My, Hope has drawn the contrasts 
of his women with marvellous subtlety aud 
dolicacy,’—Zties, 
THE KING'S MIRROR. Third Kdition, 
FIn elegance, delicacy, and tact ft ranks 
with tho best of his novels, while in the wide 
range of Ss portraiture and the sabtilty 
of Ite analysis It surpasses al) his smiicr 
ventures, ' Spectator 
QUISANTH, Third Edition. 
Lhe hook fs notable for a very high Iter. 
ary quality, and an impress of power and 
mastery on every pago'—Daily Chronicle, 


Lucas Malot’s Novela. 


Crown 8vo. 


COLONEL: ENDERBY'S WIFE, Zhind 
fonts 

A COUNSEL OF PERVECTION, New 
Ledtitions 

ILETLE PETER, Second Edition, 3s. Gd. 

#LHI WAGES OF SIN, Thi teenth Hdition. 

THE CARISSIMA, Monrth Edition, 

THE GATELESS BARRIER, Fourth 


Pacte tions 

"In Lhe Gateless Barrier” It fs at once 
evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has pre- 
served her Virtigit of originality, ‘the 
artistry, the nctual wilting, Is nbova even 
the high tevel of the books that were bon 
before. —IVestminster Garett. 


Gs, each, 

‘TIM INISTORY OF SIR RICIARND 
CALMADY, Seventh didition. A. Limited 
Aidition In ‘wo Valumes, Crown bya, x95. 

‘A pletute finely and amply concelved, 
Tn tho strength and Insight in which the 
story hag heen concotved, In the wealth of 
fancy and reflection bestowed wpon its 
eaccution, and Jn the moving sincerlty of lis 
pathos tiroughout, "Sir Richard Calinady" 
must rank as the great novel of a great 
writer,'—Literature, 

‘Lhe ripest fruit of Luens Malet's genkus. 
A icture of maternal love by turns tonder 
aunt terrible. Spectators 


fA remakably fine book, with a noble 
anotive and a sound concluslon’2iloh, 


W. W. Jacobs’ Novols. 


Crown 8v0, 


MANY CARGONS, TwentyStrth Kdition, 

SEA URCHINS, Math Fdition 

A MASTER OF CRAFT,  Mlsstrated. 
Wifth ledttion, 

Can he unreservedly recommended to 
all who have not Jost thelr appetite for 
wholesome laughtor.'—Spectator's 

‘The beast Inmorous hook published for 
many a day! —Llack and White, 


38. 60. each, 
LIGULT FREIGIITS, 
Edition, 

‘Tis wit and humour aro perfectly irrovdas 
tible, My, Jacobs writes of skippers, and 
mates, and seamen, nnd bis crew are the 
Jollient lot that aver aalled.'-Datly News, 

‘Laughter in avers pnge,’—-Daily Matt, 


Mlustented. hind 
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Messrs, MreTururn’s CATALOGUE 


Gilbert Parker's Novels. 


Crown 8vo. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE, 4th Zdi- 


Hoi, 

Stories happily concetved and finely ex- 
cuted, ‘There Js strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker's style’--Dardy Telegraplt. 

MRS. FALCHION. Mourth Edition 
‘A splendid study of character,’ — 
Athena, 
THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE, 
Second Edition 


THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD, Illus. 
trated, Seventh Edition, 
A rousing and dramatic tale. A book 
Tike this is a Joy inexpressible.'— . 
° Daily Chronicle. 
WHEN VALMOND CARIE TO PONTIAC: 
‘Lhe Story of a Lost Napoleon, J%/th 
Euition, 
"Here we find romance—real, breathing, 
Tiving romance. ‘I'he character of Valmon 
ds drawn unerringly,’~Pa7/ Afall Gasetle. 


6s. each, 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH? 
‘The Last Adventures of ‘Pretty Pleue! 
Second Edition, 

“The pasent book is full of fine aud mov 
ing stories ofthe great North. Glasgow 


flerald. 4 
THE SATS OF THE MIGHTY, lus 
trated, Jleventh Ldition. 
Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 
Nistorical novel,’—Atheneum, 
TA grent book.’ Black and I hile. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: 5 
Romance of ‘Two Kingdoms, INustiated. 
Fousth Edition. 
‘Nothing more vigorous or more human 
has come fiom Mr, Gilbort Parker than (his 
novel,~~Liveratur es 
VHE POMP OF TILE LAVILETTUS. 
Second Edition. 38. 6, 
'Unforced pathos, and a deeper know. 
ledge of human nature than he has displayed 
hofore,’—PalLAfalt Gaxette, 


Arthw Morrison’s Novels, 


Crown 8v0, 
Fifth | ACHILD OF TIE JAGO., Pow th Zidition, 


TALES OF MEAN STREETS, 
Edition, 


65, each 
ho book is a masterpiece,’ al Male 


Gazette, 
‘A great hook, The author's method | ‘tO LONDON TOWN, Second dition, 


is amazingly effective, and produces a 
thrilling sense of senlity, The writer Iq) 
upon us a master hand. The book is simply 
pppalling and Irresistible in its interest, It 
iy humorous also; without humour it would 
not make the mark {t is certain to make,— 
World. 


{Yhis isthe new Mr, Arthur Morrison 
finclous and tender, pympathetia and 
pana Maile Lele raphy 

CUNNING MURRELL. 

‘Admhable, . «+ Dotightful humorous 
relicf, , . & most artistic and satisfactory 
achievement.’ Spectator, 


Eden Phillpott’s Novels, 


Crown 8vo. 


LYING PROPHETS, 

sCHILDREN OF TIT MISL, ‘ 

THE HUMAN BOY, With a Frontispiece, 
Fourth Edition, 

‘Mr, Phillpotts knows exactly what 
school-boys do, and can Jay bare their in- 
most thoughts} likewise he stows an all- 

eryading sense of humour,'—Acadeny, 
SONS OF WHI MORNING, Second 
Edition, 

*A haok of strange power and fascinn= 

tion. —Aorning Post, 


65, each. 
TILE STRIKING HOURS, Second Edition. 

“Tragedy and comedy, pathos ant 
Kemour, are blended to a nicety in this 
volumen—Iorti, 

‘Tha whole hook fs redolent of n fresher 
and ampler air than breathes in the chou: 
acribed life of great towns,’—Spectator, 

FANCY FREE. Mustrated. Second Edis 
How Crown 8v0, 6% 

Of variety and racy humow thera ts 

plenty,’ —Daily Graplie, 


8, Baring-Gould’s Novela. 


Crown 8vo. 


ARMINELL. Sth Edition 
URITH, Fifth Edition. 


IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 
Edition, 


6s, cath, 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVIIN. 
Fourth lstition, e 
HEAP JACK ZITA, Hover th dition, 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fith dition, 


Tcrion 


MARGERY OF QUNTILER, 7hird | DARTMOOR IDYLLS, 


Lidition, 
AJACQUETTA. ited Kdition, 
KITLY ALONE, 2th Edition. 
/NOUMI. Illustrated. Mourth Sedition, 
THE BROOM-SQUIRK, IMlustrated, 
Fourth Edition, 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS.  Jhind 
didition, 
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GUAVAS ‘CII TINNER, 
Second Bdition. i 
BLADYS. Ulustrated. Seeand Zdition, 


silustinted, 


DOMITIA, Illustrated, Second Adition. 


PABO THE PRIEST, 


WINIEREED, Mlustrated. Second Hdiffon, 


THE FROBISHUERS. 


ROYAL GEORGIE, | Illustrated. 


Robert Barr's Novels. 


Crown 8vo, 


IN Te MIDST OF ALARMS, 7hbd 
Wilition, 

‘ A book which hn abundantly satisfled ns 
by its capital humour, Daily Chronicle. 
TIE MUTABLE MANY, Second edition, 

'There is much insight in ft, and much 
excellent humour,'--Daily Chraniole 
THE COUNTESS TRKLA. Third Ldition, 
‘Ofthese medicoval romances, which nro 
now painiuy ground Tha Countess 
Tokln ‘is the very beat wopave seen,’—-Pa/l 
Mall Gasette, ii 
Andrew Balfour, 
SWORD. — Iilustrated, 
Crown Buo. 6s. 
*A recital of heli interest, told wlth 
unflagging vigour.'—~G/obe, 
8. Baring Gould, See page 34. 
Robert Barr, Sco above, 
George Bartram, Author of The People of 


BY STROKE OF, 
Fourth Ldition, 


Flopten." TO SHIR'TEEN EVEN. 
INGS, Crown 8v0, 6s, 
SUBJECT TO 


Margaret Benson, 
Vanity, Crown Bu0, 35. 6d, 

J, Blonndolle Burton, Author of 'The 
Clash of Aung.’ TIS YEAR ONE: A 
Page of tha French Revolution,  Illus« 
trated, Crown 8v0. 65. 

Seo also Meur do Lis Novels, 

Ady Ormbrides Author of ‘Path and 

gon ae LVASTATORS, Crown 


Bue. Gs, 
See also Fleur do Tis Novels, 
Rernard Canos, Author of Tho Lake of 
Wine? PLOTS Crown Bua, | 6s, 

‘Tho stories are excellently fanciful and 
concentrated nnd quite worthy of tho 
author's het work.’ —Aorning Léacer, 

"Ingenious and oiginsh ‘This isa hook 
to turn (0 once and again.’ —Aforning Post, 

Weathorby Oheaney, JOUN TOPP; 
TIRATE, Second dition, Crown bua. 


S 
A hook of breathless adventure, 
‘Arvousing pleasant story.'—Atheneunn 


HE YOUNDERED GALLEON. 
Crt Bide OF 


Gs, cach, 
‘TQ STRONG ARM. 
Lidition, 

TINE VICTORS, 
‘Mr, Barr has 
looker, 
fA very convindlug study of Amertesn 

yi {In {td business and polfifenl aspects.‘ 

fot, 

*Goor writlng, illuminating sketches of 
character, and constant varioty of scene and 
incident,’ —Z¥mes. 


' An Ingenious tale of the sea nnd particu- 
lavly exciting.’ —Werkd, 

FA healthy, straightforward tale, breezy 
and cheeifuly’—Afanchester Guardian. 

J, Maolaron Cobban, TIE KING OF 
ANDAMAN; A Saviour af Soclety. 
Crown 8v0, Gs. 

WILT THOU HAVE TINS WOMAN, 
Crown Bua 6s, 
Sce alxo Ftour de Lis Novels, 

¥. H, Oooper, Author of ! Mi. Winke of Now: 

market.” A FOOL'S YEAR, Crown 8vo, 6, 
‘A stikeingly clover story, with pictures 
of sporting society convincligly tetig, = 

Pall Matt Gacette, 


Marlo Corelli, Seo page 32 

L ope Cornford, CAPYAIN JACOBUS: 
A Romance of the Road, Cr, Bua 6s. 

Sco also Fleur do Lis Novels, 

8. R. Crockett, Author of 'Vhe Ralders, ete, 
LOCHINVAR,  Hlustrated. Second 
Adition Grown Bua 68. 

‘Tull of gallantry and pathos, of the 
clash of nims, aud bri; titened by episodes of 
Tuuniour and loves'—IPestminster Faaettes 
‘THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr, B00, 6s. 

TA dolightful tale.'« Speaker, 

# Mx. Crockett at hits beat.'~ZLifenainre, 

BM, Crokor, Author of 'Peygy of the 
Batons’ ANGEL, Second Edition, 
Crown Bue. 6s, 


An oxcellent story. Clover pletures of 
Angte-Indian Nfs abound. ‘The heraine i¢ 
dating and delightful 

Manchester Guardian, 

Seo also Flour de Lis Novels, 


Whastrated. Second 


aricisense of humour, -~ 
e 
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0. B. Denny, THE ROMANCE OF UP- 
FOLD RIANOR, Crown 8y0, 6% 


*A fing tragic story,'— Weekly Register. 

‘There is picturesqueness and reat fecl- 
ing.’ —St James's Gazette. 

A. Gonan Doyle, Author of ‘Sherlock 
Holmes’ 'The White Company, ate, 
ROUND THE RED LAMP, Aighth 
Edition, Crown Sua 6s, L 

Tho book is fre and away thé best view 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the 
scenes of the consulting-room,’—Z2/usivaled 
London News, 

Sara, Jeannette Duncan (Mrs, Everard 
Cotes), Author of ‘A, Voyage of Consola- 
don’ THOSE DE TOHTFUL 
AMERICANS, INustrated. Second Ldi- 
tion, Crown Bt ” 6s. 

"A rattiing picture of American life, 
right and good-tempered throughout.'— 
Scotsman 

‘The humour is deliclons,’—Daily Afail, 


, P, Embree, A HEART OF FLAME. 
Crown Bye, 6s, 

‘Alive with the pulsing and clamorous life 
of the wild folkand wild actions with which 
itdents, A striking, well-concelved piece of 
work,'—Pall Malt Gazette, 

‘An admirable story, well told. The 
characters are full of hfe, and Ramoncita is 
really q delicious little creature,’—Alornsng 


Post, 

‘The figure of Ramoncita, the heroine, n 
Mexican girl of 1g, is charming—a sketch 
romantic and delicately drawn,’—Afan> 
chester Guardian, 

J,H. Pindlater, THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIEL, Fourth Edition 
Crown Bue, Gt. 

‘A powerful and vivid story.'—Standard, 

*A beautiful story, sad and strange as 
teuth itself.'—Vanity Fair, 

‘A singularly onginal, clever, and beautl- 
ful story.’ Guardian. 

‘Reveals tous 2 new writer of undoubted 
faculty and reserve force,’—Spectarar. 

‘An exquisite Idyll, delicate, affecting, 
and beautiful. —Black and iWiite, 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels, 

Mary. Findlater, A NARROW WAY, 
Third Edition, Crown Bue, 6s, 

OVER THE HILLS Second Edition 
Crown Bue 6s. 

See also Fleur do Lis Novels, 

Tomi Galion, Author of ‘Kiddy’ RICK. 
ERBY'S FOLLY, Crown Bua. 60. 

Dorothea Gerard, Author of ‘Lady Baby.' 

THE MILLION. Crown 800, 6s. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

Second Edition, Crown Bue 6h 

THE SUPREME CRIME. Cr, 800. 65. 
See also Fleur de Kis Novels, 
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Algernon, Gissing. THE KEYS OF THE 

LOUSE, Crown8ro. 6s. 
A story of absorbing intercst,'~Lver~ 

pool Mercury 

'The book ts carefully built up, plece by 
piece.” ‘The figure of Brant himgsty moving 
among his people in his fonely parish of the 
hills is one that long remalng with the 

reader,’ —Daily Telegraph, 
George Gisgsing, Author of ‘Demos,' !In the 
ni THE LTOWN 


Year of e,' ote, 
aeAvel LER. Second Edition, Crown 
U0, 


6s, 
See also Flour de Lis Novel, 


Ernest Glanville. TIE KLOOF BRIDE. 
Crown 800, 38. 6d. 
THE LOST REGIMENT, Crown Bo. 


Bs, Od, 
Tue DESPArSH RIDER, Crone 800, 
s Gd 


Lord Brnest Hamilton, MARY ITAMIL+ 
TON. Third dition, Crown bua. Gs. 
‘There can he no-doubt that we have in 
“Mary Hamilign" a most fascinating story 
—the most stifring and dramatic historical 
romance that hns.come in our way for a long 
time,’—Liuste ated Lonidon ews, 


Robert Hichens, Author of Flames 
etc. THE PROPHET OF BERKELLY 
SQUARE, Second Ldition, Crown Boa 


‘One continuona sparkle, Mr, lichens 
is witty, satirical, caustic, irresistibly hum: 
oraus,'—Birminghan Garette, 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE, 
Edition, Crown 8v0, 6% 

See also Ileur de Lis Novels, 

John Oliver Hobbes, Author of ‘Robert 
range,’ THE SERIOUS WOOING, 
Crown Bua. 6% 

‘Mrs, Craigie {s as brilliant na sho ever 
has been; her characters are all iMuminated 
with sparkling goms of descriptlon, and the 
conversation scintillates with an almost 
bewildering blaze,’—A thenenam, 

Anthony Hope, See page 33. 
Violet Hunt THE HUMAN IN- 
a Ota Crown ive, 65, 
G. J. Cutoliife Hyno, Author of ¢ 
oon VAL ee 
EEE. p i 
Second Edition, Crown bv0, se a 
be TIORROCKS, PURSER. Crows 


"Mr, Horrocks 1s a good second to the un- 
approachable Cuptnin Kettle,—dcndens 
Mr, Horrocks is sublime’—Afanchester 
Guardian, 
his oe Parser fs x. diverting, Glscovery and 
his adventures ara ralated wi — 
Daily Chronicle © EON 


‘W. W, Jacobs. See page 33, 


Second 


FICTION 


won, Author of 'Whnt Maisto 
sey et NEED POONT: 


Crown bua. 6s 
Second Kdition 


THE SOFT SIDE 
Crown Sua, bs, 
OF. Keary, THE JOURNALIST. 
Crown Bua, 64 
Florenes Finoh Kelly, WITH Il00Ps 
OF SUE, Crows Bua. 6s. 
‘Nevery chaptor {a filled with oxeiting 
incidenta,'—Aforning Leader, 
A dating and brilliant story of adventure, 
The novel teems with life and character 
with Ifa which Is always within an ace of 
death, and character whieh curiously blends 
the ruffian and the haro,'—-Seofsmait, 


Hon, Emily Lawloss, TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCHS, Crown 8v0. 6s. 
Sve also Tleur do Lis Novels. 
gE mn Linton, ‘MIE LRUB WISTORY 
OV JOSHUA DAVINSON, Christian and 
Communist, Lleventh Edition, Crown 


bua, 18 
Oharles K, Lush, TITE AUTOCRATS, 
Its 


Crown 81 Os. 

"A clever story of American life 
atmosphere ts conyincing and striking.'~ 
Vanity Fair, 

‘Teminently readable with clever photo- 
graphs of Anierican soclal fife.’ Standard, 

8, Maonoughtan, THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA NACNAB, Crows bug, 6s, 

Ac Maodonoll, TIM STORY OF 
THERESA, Cratwn Bao, 6s. 

‘Varied and clever characterisation and 
close sympathy with humanity.’ —~IVes# 
amruster Gacetlt, 

‘The book is bracing as the maor itself, 
Tt has mn threofold “ interest—its keen 
characterisation, its Pprshojoplent Insight, 
ancl its philosophy of tfc," d4lde, 

Luong Malob. Seo page 33. 

Rishard Marsl, Author of ‘Tho Seen and 
tho Unseen,’ BOTIL SIDES OF TILE 
VENA Second Hdition, Coowan dua. bs 

‘Tere we have Mi, Marsh at his boste— 
Globes Seo also Flour de Lis Novels. 

ALE, W. Mason, Author of Ihe Courtship 
of Morice Buckter,' (Miranda of tho Bale 
cony,‘ete, CLEMIENTINA, Wlustrated, 
Crown Bv0. 6s. 

4A romance of the most dalicate Ingenthy 
and humom . +, the very quintessence of 
ronnnce, = Speataso, 

LT, Mende DRIFT, Crews Sve. 6s. 

‘Well told, and fall of incident and 
character,’ J Marht, 

‘A Poworfullywrought story —Pirmiige 
Fam Post 

fA powerfal story, which treats of the 
drifting of a man of high wtellectual gifts.’ 
Court Circular 
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Bortvam Mitford. THE SIGN OF TU 
ha Ru Hifth Ldition, y 
F.B. Montronoy, Author of Into the Mgh. 
“wnysnnd Hedges’ ‘Tine ALIEN, Second 
didition, Crown 8ua. 6% : 
‘Brosh, unconventional, nd Instfact with 
Juunan sympathy,’—Afenchester Guardian, 
4 Miss Montiesor orentes hor (ragady ott 
of passions and necesriticn olemontarlly 
human, Porlgct atté Spectators 
Arthur Morrison, Sco page 34. 
WE. Norris, TUE RMBARRASSING 
ORPHAN, Cran 800, 68, 
See also Fhur de Lis Novels, 


Alfred Olliyant, On, TIT GREY 
TE Ot HUNG Fyth Katia, 


Crmun Bra bs. 

‘Woird, thilling, strikingly graphile.-- 
Punch 

‘We admire this book +. It {5 one to 
rend with admiration and to praing with 
enthusinam,’—~Ltookman, 

SItis a fine, open-nir, blood-stirring book, 
to ho enjoyed by every man and woman to 
whom n dog Js denr,'—2y/e) atin t, 

BE, Phillips Oppenheim, MASTER OF 
MEN, Secoud dition, Crown Bio. 6% 

QGilbort Parker, fice page 34 

Jamon Blytho Patton, BFL, TINE 
DANGER Crown Bue, 6s, yas 

Max Pomtporton, TUR FOOTSTEPS OF 
A, TITROND:, Illustrated, Second Jide 
tion, Crmun Bud, sr 

‘A atory of pura advonture, with a Rensas 
tion on overy page,’Jaily Afail, 

Y CROWN THEE KING, With Muss 
trations by Frank Dadd and A, Forestier, 
Crown kro, 6a. 

A romancoof high adventure, of love and 
war Itlen story of tras love, of indamit 
able will, and of Bteadfastness that nothing 
can pwlthstand’-JJaify News, 

© A stirring tale’—Onilook, 

Hdon PUiUpotta, Seo page 34. 


Walter Raymond, Author of Tove and 
ict Life.’ FORTUNE'S DARLING, 
roron Bea, 6. 


Se 
Edith Mokert, OUT OFTHE CYPRESS 
SWAMD, | Crown Bua 65, 
"A tale fi which a note of freshnen anit 
Individuality ts struck, and tha delicate 
question of colour is handled with orlginallt 
ond power, Jt lina finotheiiing moments, 
=~ Speciation, 
* Tho whole story t4 ailmbrably told Nat 
evenin “ Unele Tom's Cabin" is there anys 
thing more exciting than the bloodhound 
clinse after the hicro.’~ Zatlers. 
. Pott Ridgd. GOST PROPERTY, 
Second Fartion. Crown fr, Oa 

‘The story is an interesting and anhuated 
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pleture df the struggle for life In London, 
with 9 natural humour and tenderness of its 
own,’ —Seofsman, 

A simple, delicate bit of work, which 
will give pleasureto many, Much study of 
the mnsses bas made him, not mad, but 
strong, and—wonder of wonders—cheerfil.! 
Times, 

‘A really delightfal life history of a 
London foundling, Once more we have to 
thank Mr, Pett Ridge for an admirable 
atudy of London life,’—Sfectator, 

Mrs. M, H, Roberton, A GALLANT 
QUAKER, Illustrated. Crown Bua, Gs 

‘Teisa Strong siaty of love and h 1 of 
religious oxcitemeht ard.calm faith.’—Leeds 
Mercury, 

W, Ulark Ruasell, MY DANISH SWEET. 


HEART, Illustrated, Zourth Ledttion, 
Crown bv0- 6 
Graco Rhys, THE WOOING OF 


SHEILA, Second Edition, Crown 8v0. 6s, 

¥Areally fine book, A book that deserves 
tolive, Sheila is the sweetest heroine who 
Ins lived in a novelist’s pages for many a 
day. Every scene and svery incident fas 
the impress of truth, It is 9 masterly ro- 
mance, and one that should be widely read 
and apprecinted,’—Morning Leader, 


W, Satchel, THE LANDOFTHELOST, 
Crown 8v0, | 65, 

‘An exciting story « + + the plot and 
passion are managed with skill, and the 
‘author shows himself a master of the art of 
depicting human character,’ 

Glasgow Tes atd, 


Adeline Sergeant, Author of ‘The Stow. of 
a Penitent Soul’ A GREAT LADY, 
Crown 8v0, 68 
THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD, 
Crown Bua, 65 

‘A pleasant and excellently told story, 
‘natural and fresh,'—Gasgow Herald. 

‘A wholesoma novel, with plenty of 
incident,’ —Speefator. 

W.F Shannon, THE MESS DECK, 
Crown bya, 38: 6d. 

Helen Shipton, THE STRONG GOD 
CIRCUMSTANCE, Crown 8v0, 6s. 
Annie Swan, LOVE GROWN COLD, 

Second Edition, Crown bye. 5s. 

‘One of the strongest hooks that the 
author has yet given us, We feel that the 
characters are taken from life. The stor: 
is told with delicacy and vestratnt,'—-Daily 
News. 

Benjamin Swift, Auth f ‘Siren City,’ 
BORDON. "Eaton tus ay, Sen City 

‘Handled with a skill and a power 
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that are almost unfailing, The book is 
thoroughly good. It absorbs as much by tta 
ingenuity in the use of materinl as hy the 
force of fis imagination, —Acadeny, 

'The author tells his story with great 
dramatic Intentnesa, with slnplicity, and 
atrength,'—Daily Mews, 

A remarkable, venturesoma, palnful, and 
interesting book. The story {3 beautifully 
told it Israre pleasure to read such wrlting, 
so simple, fine! i balanced, graceful, refined, 
yet forcible’ — Iori, 


Paul Waineman, A ITEROINE FROM 
FINLAND, Crown 8v0, 6s, 
‘Fresh in subject and treatment,’ 
~—seadenty 
4An {idyll of country life which has the 
charm of entire novelty and froshness,'— 
Morning Leader, 

‘This tale of Russian and Finnish life ts a 
most readable and enthralling one. The 
story Is simple yot strong, and reveals 
intimate knowledge of Tinnish lifo and 
manners,'—Scofsman, 

A delightful story, "Daily Bapress, 

' This lovaly tale, 

. wAtanchester Guardian, 

‘A rivid plctura of pastoral life in a 
beautiful and too little known country,’ 

—Pall Mall Gazette 


LONE PINT: A Ro- 
mance of Mexican Life, Crown 800, Gs. 


H, 3B. Marriott Watson, THE SKIRTS 
OF HAPPY CHANCE, Illustrated, 
Second Edition, Crown Bue 65, 

‘Mr, Watson's light touch, hls genpine 
sense of humour, his ingenuity, and, nbove 
all, his polished and clear-cut style will pros 
vide genuine entertainment.’—Pilot, 


HG. Wells, THE STOLEN BACILLUS, 
and other Stories, Second Ldition, Crown 
wo. 6S. 


THE PLATTNER STORY anv Oris, 
Second Edition Crown Bua 6s. 


Stanley Woymen, Author of ‘A Gontleman 
of France.” UNDER TIE RED ROBIE, 
With Miustratious by R. C, Woonytitan 
Seventeenth Edition Crown 81a, 6s. 

* Evory one who reads books at all must 
read this thrilling romance, fiom the first 
page of which to the ast the Dreathtens 
reader is haled along, An Inspfratton of 
manliness and courage.'—Datly Chronicle, 


Zaok, Author of ‘Lite ls Life.’ TALES OF 
DUNSTABLE WEIR, C> own 800, 65. 


*# Zack” draws her pletures with great 
detail; they are indeed Dutch interlors in 
their fidelity to the small things of life’— 
Westminster Gasette, 


R, B, Townshend, 


TICTION % 


The Fleur d¢ Lis Movels 
Crown 8u0, 35. 6d, 


Mussrs. METHUEN are now 


charming styla of hinding, Ultimately, 


hooks t-— 
Andvew Balfour, 

TO ARMSBY 
VANGIANCR 19 Ste 

M, 0, Balfour, 
THM Fatt, alt THR SPARROW, 

Jane Barlow. 
TIM T AND OF TILE SHAMROCK. 


A CRIBS OF IRISH S1ORIFS. 
VROM rit Hasr UNTO TIE Wis, 


J, A. Barry, 
IN TH GREAT DIK, 
E. F, Bonson, 
‘THR CAPSINA 


noporA pry AIL OF THER DAY, 
TUR VINTAL 
J. Bloundatle.Burton, 
In THR, Day OF ADVERSILY, 
DANOUN A 
Tre C1, NASIL ‘or ARMS, . 
ACROSS THR ar SHAS, 


SPRVANTS one a 
Caftyn. (Tote 
ANNE Maur. Ee Cots), 
Ada Cambridge. 
PATI AND COAG 


Savotiie Fist ‘a We K, Olifford, 


ATLAS OF Sinn, 
J. Maolaron Cobban, 
“Tit ANGRL OF aa exon, Gobbay 


fulian Corbet! 
A Business wipilen Wa xhett, 


rnford, 
SONS_OF amnSoR? Go 


Stephen Crane, 
, Wounns IN TIDE en ane 


vA Btarn Br 3, M, Orokex. 


RSPCRE, 
RGGY OF THR HARTONS, 
Hope Dawlish, 
4 SticRIARY or Pr TON. 
A. J, Dawson, 
JANIRT, WHIT, 
au VICARIR wyelvn Dickinson. 
TIN BIN OF ANGITS 
iokson, 
BERLACK wey Pg i ioe oo 
Monio Muriol Dowlo. 
tn coo OF TH DOUGH, 


ne Tut nite Pagenen 


Sara Jonun D . 
A VoYAGIE OF CON IOLA! HY ie th unoan: 
WUC PANT OF ASTAR. 


We Foun, 
sr atrnor ent stay! oie 
AUINC REAR GAZARS, 
«TALS CHITDREN, 
A Dountn yt 1H. Pind! 
i . Bauowtai Le Th pendiaton, 


ng, po Nar Novels in a now and most 
thi ries will contain the following 


nnrry usa taey Findiater, 


tang ante aa nd Mary Findlatans 
hor, 


3, 8. Floto! 
Pun PATIG OF LIN PRODENT 
Tut Buitvers, 


M. &E, Franois. 
KIRRUAN’S, kiny Saunt 
DIRADMAN'S 


Tits MovinG Finarr.' 
Dorothen Gerard, 
TUINGS THAT HAVE TIAPPENID, 
R, Murray Gilohrist, 
WILLOWBRAKE, 
Goorga Ginning. 
Tutt CROWN OF LURK, 
Charles Gielg. 
HUNTNK'S CRUISE, 
. Gordon, 


A HANDIUL OF EXOTICS, ,. 


MISS Erin, 





GP. Goss, 
Qu RypmMPTION OF Davi CORSON, 


B, M'Quoon Gray, 
MY STBWARDSUIP, 


as Robort Hiohons, 
Bynways, 
Hooper, 


I. & 
‘THR SINGUR OF MARTY, 


siuRBiei Emily Lawloss, 
MARECHO 


Norma Lorimor, 
MIRRY-ANI 


iN 
Jostan’s Wir, 
Edna Lyall, 
DuRRICK VANCIAN, NOVRIHISI. 
man Lynoh, 
AN OpD ree ane wy 
Riohard Marsh, 
THR Sunn AND 718 UNSLEN, 
MARVELE AND My nfhRts 
W.E, Norris, 
Maret AUSTIN. 
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“a BurLORAUTE Arran, 

Mrs, Oliphant, 
Stk Aonuer9 {Quran 
‘Don Tho M, 
Sur Tanya PATH 
‘TK PRODIGALS, 

Mary A. Owon, 
THE DAUGUIER OF AL OURI TI. 

Mary L. Pondered, 

AN ENGLISIIMAN, 
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7 a Orton Prowse, 
‘HE POISON Ri hat 
ard Pryce. 
TIME AND THR Bobard 
‘TH Quinr ARs, pe 


it Ridge. 
AE ORT TO si MP 
THE PLUNDEDESS. ley "Roberts. 
Rosn A cunt Baundora, 
G. Soully, 


THR WinTs amcratae 

BRTWREN SUN AND SAND. 

A VaNDUTTA OF THR DESERT, 
ophens, 

AN ENEMY TO THE KING 

A GENTLEMAN PLAYER: 


E, H. Strain, 
ELMstin's DRAGNET, 


Eemé stuart, 
A Woman or Foriy, 
CHRISTALLA, 
Duohess of Authérland. 
Onn Hour AND THR NXT. 


Benjamin switt, 


Victor Waito, 
CROSS TRAILS, 
1ford, 


a, Wa 
SuCcCIssors TO mi THLE 
y White, 
A PASSIONATE. Ke a 


Mrs, 0. N, Williamson, 
‘THR ADVENIURE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA, 


sirnny Ciy, 


X. Ty 
AUT DIANOLUS AUT NIH, 


Books for Boys and Girls 
Crown 8u0, 35. 6d. 


THR ICELANDER'S SwoRD §. Barlag-Gonld, 
Wo Lirris CHILDREN AND ORG BF Holla’ R. 


ell. 
ToppLAbEN's HERO. By M, M. Biike, 
ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG, By Edith £, Cuthell, 
‘THE DOCTOR OF THE JULINT, “By Harry Colling- 


he 
MASTER ROCKAPELLAR'S VOYAGE. By W, Clark 
Russell, 


BYD DRLTON t Or, the Boy who Would not 0 to Soa 
Hy G. Manvillq Fenn, 

tak Rav Gratich: “By Mrs, Molesworth. 

‘Inu Sucrnr or Mapua DR MONLUC, By tho 
‘Autvge of Atala, Mer 

DUNES, Ty Mrs 
4 GIRE Wasnt Thigh, By Io T. Meade, 

dnpsy Gu By LT. Meailo 

THE HoNOURAMLD Biss. “hy hy ba Meade, 


The Movelfst 
Messrs, METHUEN are issuing under the above gencral title a Monthly Serles 


of Novels by popular authors at the pile of Sixponce, 


Some of these Novels 


have never heen published before. Tach number js as long as tho avenge Six 


Shilling Novel, 
1, DRao Maw Teut No TALES, By % W. 


Hornung, 
I, JgNNIe ‘Baxeas, JOURNALIST, By Robert 


W. phuexca's TRnAsUR, By Henest Glanvlio, 
IV. A Son on tHe STAT Pa Mlcots Pett Rldgo. 


oS Cae Moore, 
. Boyson Weakes, 
ONE Haak 


x, Veunr pes 1 LAAGBR 1 Tales of tha Transvaal, 
' By E, 8, Valontino, 
xh THR nef TSGER KNIGHTS, By F, Notroys 


X11, A RLARRIAGR AT SRA, By W, Clark Russet 
XIE, Tid Pour or THR LAVILETTRS, 
Cltbore Parker, 
XIV. A MAN OF MARK, Ty Antony I Hopo. 
Rv. fan Cantsstiias hy 
XV1 THH Lapy’s WALK. Dy Mra ‘Dliphaut, 


‘THER MATARRLE CAMPAIGN, By Major-General 
Baden-Powall, 

THE DOWHFALs, OR PREMPEN, By Major-General 
Baden-Paowell 

Lite DANISH SWEETHEART, Ny W, Clark Russell. 
1. Sig ROAR OF THR BBA. By & Barinye 


ould, 
PEGGY OF THE BaRBONS, 


BM, Croker, 
Te seta tscatan OF an WAIT, Dy Jono 
‘nui SrauEn” Actus, 1, G. Walls, 
MATTHAW AUSTIN, By ¥ Novis, 





‘he first numbers of ‘Tue Novenist’ are as follows +-~ 


XVI, DERRICK VAUGHAN. By don Lyatt, 
XVIK, IN THT MIDST OF ALARMS, Dy Robert 


XX nis ‘Gage, Py ei . Novels, 


hte 2 
Wer ion 8, Barlng.Gontd; 
xi Wire sek aha TOTON Tac, i 


at asm Stunt "hov. ‘By den Pn Hots, 
Saint Fiigomg yas ot COUNT ANION 


By Anthony Hi 
XX, by eg OKK on sworn, By Androwe 
Sayh Kury ALON. By 8. Brrlog-Gould, 
WIE Ging INGtlany, hy WW, He, Nortl, 
RIT S, Hurling Goulds 





‘TheaVitia UR, Dy Georgy 


Gissing. 

XXX Mr, SMT, Ry Mra, Walford, 

XXXL A CHANG Or AIR By Anthony Hope 
MMethuen's Sigpenny Library 

A New Series af Copyright and nton-CopyrightBooks 


THe Conguist OR LonnON, Ny Doratles 


AVOVAGH on CONSOLATION, By Sarn J. Duncaty 
TH MUTADLE MANY. by Rob pent Bart. 
Tan Hun, Dy ‘Goneva Ton Wo 

SIR RODIRI'S FORTUNI, Ny iy Outpt 
LHBTAIR GOD, Hy Generat ] ew Wall 

CLARISSA TURIOGA. Thy We. 2. Ni 
Nowst, By 8, Boring, Gould 
Tint Tiron a Davin. By J. 1E Ingralvun, 
AGROWS “ULL BALI Sas, “Hy “J. “Hloundee 


aetibe 


Methuen’s Colonial Library 


FICTION—contloued 


SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE, By Mra, Onimrant: 
THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. Ovtruants 
THE LADY'S WALK, By Mrs. Octewants 
OWD BOB, THB GRHY DOO OF KBNMUIR. By Avenep Onbivanty 
MASTBR OF MEN, By E, Pyntiars Oreenunin 
.THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. By Gteourr Parr Illustrated. 
WHBN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. By Guaner Panksn, 
AN ADVENTURER OP THB NORTH. By Groner Pannen 
PIBRRE AND IIS PROPLE. By Girnerr Pannen, 
MRS, PALCHION, By Gruvert Parkne, 
THE SBATS OR ‘THE MIGHTY. Ny Gunner Parcer. Iustrated, 
THB POMP OR ‘MiB LAVILETTRS. By Gren Parkin 
THR BATTLE OF THB STRONG, Hy Gitnznt Parxun, TWlustrated, 
THE TRANSLATION OP A SAVAGB, By Givoenr Paurur, 
THE FOOTSTBPS OF A THRONE. By Max Punnyir 
1 CROWN THEE KING, By Max Peanurron, Tlustrated. 
AN ENGLISHMAN, By Many L. Panpzrny, 
A FOREST OPRICHR, By Mrs. Panny, 
SRCRETARY,TO BAYNE, M.P. By W. Parr Rinos, 
A SON OF THR, STATE. By W. Perr Rin, 
LOST PROPRRTY. By W. Pury Ripan 
THR HUMAN BOY. By Korn Puttsrorrs, 
SONS OP THE MORNING, By Eorn Putuirorrs, 
CHILDREN OF THE MIS'T. By Eoun Pinuirorrs. 
LYING PROPHETS, Py Bown Puturrorrs. 
THB STRIKING HOURS. By Lorn Patutrorrs 
RANCY PRBB. By Gorn Prut.rorrs, Illustrated, 
THE RIVBR, By Even Pruserorra, Author of ‘Children of the Mist,’ ete, 
THR WHITB WOLP, AND OTHBR PIRRSIDE TALES. By 'Q,’ 
FORTUNE'S DARLING By Waurin Raysonp. 
THE WOOING OR SHEILA. By Grace Rus. 
OUT OF THE CYPRESS SWAMP. By Epreu Rickerr, 
THE PLUNDBRERS, By Moriuy Rovsrrs, 
DERWENT'S HORSE. By Vicror Rovsstau, 
MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W, Coan Russynt, lueteated. 
THR LAND OR THE LOST. By Wn. Satcuiiin 
THE WHITH HECATOMB. By W. C. Scunty, 
A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT, By W, C. Scutuy. 
A GRRAT LADY, By Agus Sxxorants 
THER MASTBR OR BUBCHWOOD. By Avncine Sxaumanr, 
BARBARA'S MONBY. By Avan Siratant, 
THER MESS DROK, By Inagar Siannon, 
JIM TWBLYRBS, By W. F, Sirannon, Author of ‘Tho Mess Deck.’ 
A GENTLEMAN PLAYER, By R. N, Stevens, 
AN BNEMY TO THE KING, Uy R. N, Sravins, 
LOVE GROWN COLD. By Annne Stan, 
SIRBN CITY, By Beyyantn Swarr, 
BORDON, By Dexyanin Swirr, 
A HBROINE PROM FINLAND, By Paut Watnian 
THE REIT, 9 AM nd ae 

y CR, IL, B. Marmorr Watson. 
THE STOLBN BACILLUS, Ty II. G, Wats, : bots 
THR PLATTNER STORY, By Il G. Watts 
ell Nana i 

ROBE, By Sraniny J, Wevaan, lustrated, 

A PASSIONATE PILGRIM, By Puncy ‘ie - 
THE ADVENTURE OF PRINCHSS SYLYIA, By Mrs, C, Ne \VILuianiton, 
PAPA, By Mra. C. N. Wrutansom, 
TALBS OF DUNSTABLE WRIR. By Zack, 


Methuen’s Colonial Library 
GENERAL LITERATURE 


Qrawn B00, 
THB AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NEWSPAPER GIRL. By Euizanurs L. 


A BOOK OF RAIRY TALES, Retold by S. Barinc-Goutp, With 
Aumeérous Muystrations and Initial Letters by ARTHUR J. Gaskin, 
OLD RNGLISH FAIRY TALES. Collected and Edited by S. Barina: 
ouLD, With numerous Illustrations by F, D. Beprorp, 
HISTORIC ODDITIBS AND STRANGE EVENTS, By S. Barrxe Goutn, 
STRANGB SURYIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS, By S, Banixa-Goutp, 
AN OLD BNGLISH HOME. By S, Barina-Govtp, With numerous 
Plans and Ifustrations 
VHB HEART OF JAPAN. By ©. L, Browweut. With Iustrations. 
THE HIRE OF BRNEST RBNAN. By Madame DaraasreTer, With 
arta! 
ON THE oa SIDE OF THE LATCH, By Sara Jeannarte Duncan, 
A PRONTI PAIGN. By the Viscount Fincastx, V.C., and Lieut. 
EuiorT-LOCKHART, With Map and Illustrations. 
ROUND Fpie oRLD ON A WHEBL, By Jonn Foster Fraser, With 
00 Llustrations. 
ATTL oF GLISH HISTORY. H, B, Geox TA. 
B TH fe een ere ‘With numerous Bae oR, M A. Fellow 
THB SigaR OP MAPRKING, By Avaus Hasiuron.* With many Iilus- 
rations, 
ENGLISH LYRICS, Selected and Edited by W. E. Henzey, 
vate A iay BOBR FORCES. By Howary C. Hirizcas. With x6 Llus- 


THE wah CHINESE QUESTION. By Cuzsrer Honcoses, 
BRAND, A Drama by Henri Insen, Translated by WitLtaM Witson. 
A NEW RIDB TO KHIVA. ByR.L, Jerrerson. Illustrated, 
THE BOER STATES, By A. H, Kang, MA. With Map. 
BARRACK~ROOM BALLADS. By Rupvarn Kierinc. 

THE SRVEN peaas Dy Beoran Brnana, ‘ 

OUSAND MILI wr HB G.I. B: tain Barce, v1 
Amy With on Introduction by Colonel Macennon and & potent and’ ap. Hers 
LADYSMITH The Diary of a Slege, By H. W. Nevinzow, With 

Mastrations and Maps. 

WITH STBYN AND DB WET. By Pump Prenaar. et 
THE GOLDEN POMP. A Procession of Bnglish Lyrics from Surrey 
to Shirley. Arranged by 'Q' (A. T, Quivter-Cove mi 
CHITRALA The Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir G. S. Rosgrrson, 
C.S.5. Uustrated, 
THE "PROPLE OF CHINA, By J. W. Rogzrtson-Scort, With a Map. 
THE LIPFB OP ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD, By W, Crarx 
Russeut. With Ilustrauons by F. era ees sea 
s AMBN (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, ‘end 
oe % Yom PAG Meedited, with an Introduction, by Dave Tanne 
THE eras OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited by Sipyzy 
Conyin. Two Volumes, 
VAILIMA LETTERS. By Rozerr Louis Srivenson. 
THE LIGHTER SIDE OP CRICKET. By Captain Purtir Trevor (*Dux') 
JHB NIGER SOURCES. By Colonel Trorrer. With Map pel Illustrations, 
WAR NOTES. By Colonel De Vitzes01s Marzun, 
ON COMMANDO, By D. S. Van WarMezo, With Portralt, | 
ANTICIPATIONS. By H, G. Waris 
WPRICIENCY AND EMPIRE. By Anvorp Wars, 
LORD STRATHCONA: The Story of his Life. By Bacxres Wittson, 
‘With Mlustrations. 
SOUTH AFRICA. By W. Bast Worsroup, M.A, Witha Map, 
THE TRELIBR OF MAPRSKING. By Frieéx Youna, With Maps and 
ist ons. 


